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Abraham  Lincoln's 
Personality 


General  Characteristics 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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NONE  KNEW  LINCOLN. 


HEGAVE  HIS  CONFIDENCE  TO  NO  MAN. 


He    Trusted    Many,    bat    Only    Within    the 
Limitations    of    Their    Usefulness— Cau- 
tious anil  Sagacious  and  the  Mas- 
ter Politician  of  His  Time. 


a 

flexible 
than      I 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  eminently  human. 
As  the  old  lady  said  about  General  Jackson 
when  she  had  finally  reached  his  presence: 
"He's    only  a   man    after    all."    Although 
much  as  other    men  in  the  varied  qualities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  single    character, 
taking  him  all  in  all,  "none  but  himself  can 
be  his  parallel."    Of  all   the  public  men  I 
have  met,  he  was  the  most  difficult  to  ana- 
lyze.   His  characteristics  were  more  orig- 
inal,  more  diversified,  more  intense  in 
sober      way     and      yet      more 
under      many      circumstances, 
have        ever        seen        in        any      other. 
Many      have        attempted      to       portray 
Lincoln's    characteristics,  and    not  a  few 
have  assumed  to    do    it  with    great    confi- 
dence.   Those  who  have  spoken  most  con- 
fidently of  their  knowledge  of  his  personal 
qualities    are,  as    a    rule,  those  who   saw 
least    of     them    below    the    surface.      He 
might  have  been   seen  every  day    during 
his  presidential  term  without  ever  reach- 
ing   the   distinctive    qualities    which    ani- 
mated and  guided   him,  and  thus  hundreds 
of  writers  have  assumed  that    they  under- 
stood   him    when    they    had     never     seen 
the  inner  inspirations  of    the    man  at  all. 
,  He  was  a  stranger  to   deceit;  incapable  of 
dissembling;  seemed    to    be    the  frankest 
and  freest   of    conversationalists,  and  yet 
few  understood  him  even  reasonably  well, 
and  none  but  Lincoln  ever    thoroughly  un- 
derstood Lincoln.   If  I  had  seen  less  of  him 
I  might  have  ventured  with  much  greater 
confidence  to  attempt    a    portrayal  of  his 
individuality,  but   I    saw  him  many  times 
when   presidential   honors  were  forgotten 
in  presidential  sorrows  and  when  his  great 
heart    throbbed    upon    his  sleeve.     It  was 
then  that    his    uncommon    qualities    made 
themselves  lustrous  and  often  startled  and 
i-onfused  his  closest  friends. 

He  Limited  Mis  Confidouce. 
I    regard   Lincoln    a    very    widely  mis- 
understood in  one  of  the  most  important 
attributes  of  his   character.    It  has  been 
common,     during     the     last    twenty-five 
years,    to    see     publications    relating    to 
Lincoln  from  men  who  assumed  that  they 
enjoyed  his  full  confidence.    In  most  and 
perhaps    all    cases    the  writers    believed 
what  thev  stated,   but  those  who  assumed 
to  speak  "most  confidently    on  the  subject 
were  most  mistaken.    Mr.    Lincoln   gave 
his    confidence    to    no    living    man    with- 
out  reservation.    He    trusted    many,  but 
he    trusted  only  within  the  carefully  stud- 
ied   limitations    of    their    usefulness,   and 
when   he  trusted   he  confided,   as  a  rule, 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  make  that 
trust  available.     He   had  as  much  faith  in 
mankind  as  is  common   among  men,  and  it 
was  not  because  he  was  of  a  distrustful 
nature,  or  because  of  any  specially  selfish 
attribute   of   his  character,  that  he  thus 
limited  his  confidence  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  men.    In  this  view  of  Lincoln  I  am 
fully  sustained  by   those   who  knew   him 
best.    The  one  man  who  saw  more  of  him 
in    all    the    varied    vicissitudes      of     his 
life     from    early    manhood    to    his    eleva- 
tion to  the  presidency,  was   William  H.  Hern- 
don  who  was  his  close  friend  ami  law  partner 
for  a  full  score  of  years.     In    analyzing   the 
character  of  Lincoln  he   thus   refers    to    his 
care  as  confidants:   "Mr.  Lincoln  never  had  a 
confidant,   and    therefore   never   unbosomed 
himself  to    others.    He    never   spoke  of   his 
trials  to  me,  or  so  far  as  I  knew,  to  any  of  his 
friends"    David  Davis,  in  whose  sober  judg- 
ment  Lincoln    had    more  confidence  than  in 
that  of  his'other  friends    and  who  held  as  in- 
timate   relations    to   him.  as  was  possible  by 
any  says:  "I  knew  the  man  sowcll;  he  was 
•the '.most  reticent,  secretive  man  I  ever  saw 
or  expect  to  see." 


Oije  Great  Public    Mistake. 

Leonard  Swett  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  one  whose  counsels  were  among  the 
most  welcome  to  Lincoln,  and  who  doubtless 
did  counsel  him  with  more  freedom  than  any 
other  man.  In  a  letter  given  in  "Herndon's 
Life  of  Lincoln,"  he  says:  "From  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life  to  its  close  I  nave 
sometimes  doubted  whether  he  ever  asked 
anybody's  advice  about  anything.  He  would 
listen  to  everybody;  he  would  bear  eveiw- 
body ;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  asked  for  opin- 
ions." He  adds  in  the  same  letter:  "As  a 
politician  and  as  president  he  arrived  at  all 
conclusions  from  his  own  reflections,  and 
when  his  conclusions  were  once  formed  he 
never  doubted  but  what  they  were  right." 
Speaking  of  his  generally  assumed  frankness 
of  character,  Swett  says:  "One  great  public 
mistake  of  his  [Lincoln's]  character  as  gen- 
erally received  and  acquiesced  in,  is  that  he 
Is  considered  by  the  people  of  chis  country  as 
a  frank,  guileless  and  unsophisticated  man. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Beneath 
a  smooth  surface  of  candor  and  apparent 
declaration  of  ail  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
he  exercised  the  most  exalted  tact  and  wisest 
discrimination.  He  handled  and  moved  men 
remotely  as  we  do  pieces  upon  a  chess  board. 
He  retained  through  life  all  the  friends  he 
ever  had,  and  he  made  the  wrath  of  his  ene- 
mies to  praise  him.  This  was  not  by  cun- 
ning or  intrigue  in  the  low  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  by  far-seeiug  reason  and  discern- 
ment. He  always  told  only  enough  of  his 
plans  aud  purposes  to  induce  the  belief  that 
he  had  communicated  all;  }'et  he  reserved 
enough  to  have  communicated  nothing." 

Neither  Good  Hater  Nor  JFoud  Friend. 

Mr.  Herndon,  in  a   lecture   delivered  on 
Lincoln   to   a    Springfield    audience   in 


to  a  Springfield,  audience  in  186G, 
said:  "He  [Lincoln]  never  revealed  himself 
entirely  to  any  one  man,  and  therefore  he 
will  always  to  a  certain  extent  remain  envel- 
oped in  doubt.  I  always  believed  I  could 
read  him  as  thoroughly  as  any  man,  yet  he 
was  so  different  in  many  respects  from  any 
other  one  I  ever  met  before  or  since  his  time 
that  I  cannot  say  I  comprehended  him." 
Mr.  Lamon,  who  completes  the  circle  of  men 
who  were  closest  to  Lincoln;  the  man  who 
was  chosen  by  Lincoln  to  accompany  him  on 
his  midnight  journey  from  Harrisburg  to 
Washington  and  whom  he  appointed  mar- 
shal of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  have  him 
in  the  closest  touch  with  himself,  thus  de- 
scribes Lincoln  in  his  biography :  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  a  man  apart  from  the  rest  of  his 
kind— unsocial,  cold,  impassive;  neither  a 
good  hater  nor  fond  friend."  And  he  adds 
lhat  Lincoln  "made  simplicity  nnd  candor  a 
mask  of  deep  feelings  carefully  concealed, 
and  subtle  plans  studiously  veiled  from  all 
eyes  but  one." 

I  have  seen  Lincoln  many  times  when  he 
seemed  to  speak  with  the  utmost  candor; 
I  have  seen  him  many  times  when  he  spoke 
with  mingled  candor  and  caution,  and  I  have 
seen  him  many  times  when  he  spuke  but 
little  and  with  extreme  caution.  It  must  not 
be  inferred,  because  of  the  testimony  borne 
to  Lincoln's  reticence  generally,  and  to  his 
methods  in  speaking  on  subjects  of  a 
confidential  nature,  that  he  was  ever 
guilty  of  deceit.  He  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  sincere  men  I  have  ever 
met,  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  mostsagacious 
men  that  this  or  p/vy  other  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  Wi.  ~.iot  a  man  of  cunning,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word;  not  a 
man  who  would  mislead  in  any  way,  unless 
"oy  alienee;  a;ud.~\vlieu  uccasiou  demanded  he 
would  speak  with  entire  freedom  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  speak  at  all.  I  regard 
him  as  one  who  believed  that  the  truth  was 
not  always  to  be  spoken,  but  who  firmly  be- 
lieved, also,  that  only  the  truth  should  be 
tpoken  when  it  was  necessary  to  speak  at  all. 

His  Want  of  Trust. 

Lincoln's  want  of  trust  in  those  closest 
to  him  was  often  a  great  source  of  regret, 
and  at  times  of  mortification.  I  have  man}' 
times  heard  Mr.  Swett  and  Mr.  Lamon,  and 
occasionally  Mr..  Davis,  speak  of  his  persist- 
ent reticence  on  questions  of  the  gravest  pub- 
lic moment  which  seemed  to  demand  prompt 
action  by  the  President.  They  wonld  confer 
with  him,  as  I  did  myself  at  times,  earnestly 
advising  and  urging  action  on  his  part,  only 
to  find  him  utterly  impassible  and  incompre- 
hensible. Neither  by  word  nor  expression 
could  any  one  form  the  remotest  idea 
of  his  purpose,  and  when  he  did  act,  in 
many  cases  he  surprised  both  friends  and 
foes.  When  he  nominated  Mr.  Stanton  as 
Secretary  of  War  there  was  not  a  single 
member  of  his  Cabinet  who  had  knowledge 
oi  his  purpose  to  do  BO  until  it  was  done,  and 


when  he  appointed  Mr.  unase  cniet  justice, 
there  was  not  a  man  living,  of  the  hundreds 
who  had  advised  him  and  pressed  their 
friends  upon  him,  who  had  any  intimation  as 
to  even  the  leaning  of  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
alone  in  the  executive  chamber,  he  discussed 
the  question  of  the  chief  justiceship  for 
fullv  half  an  hour;  named  the  men  who  had 
been  prominently-  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  appointment;  spoke  of  all  of  them 
with  apparent  freedom;  sought  and  obtained 
my  own  views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  appointing 
either  of  them,  and  when  the  conversation 
ended  I  had  no  more  idea  as  to  the  bent  of 
his  mind  than  if  I  had  been  conversing  with 
the  sphinx.  I  suggested  to  him,  in  closing 
the  conversation,  that  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject were  very  much  more  important  than 
mine,  and  that  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
them,  to  which  he  gave  this  characteristic 
answer:  "Well,  McClure,  the  fact  is  I'm  'shut 
pan'  on  that  question." 

"Head  Loss  and   Thought  More." 
Lincoln's    intellectual  organization  has 
been   portraved    by     many    writers,    but   so 
widely    at   variance    as    to  greatly    confuse 
the  general  reader.    Indeed  he  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all   men   to   analyze.    He   did  not 
rise    above    the    average   man  by  escaping  a 
common  mingling  of   greatness  and   infirmi- 
ties.   I  believe  he  was  very  well  described  in 
a  single    sentence  by   Mr.    Herndon  when  he 
said:  "The  truth  about  Mr.  Lincoln  is,  that  he 
read  less  and  thought   more  than  any  man  in 
his    sphere    ia    America."       Tested    by    the 
standard  of  many   other  great  men    Lincoln 
wa.s  not  great,  but   tested    by  the    only  true 
standard   of   his    own  achievements,  he  may 
justly  appear  in  history  as  one  of   the    great- 
est of  American  statesmen.    Indeed  in    some 
most  essential  attributes  of  greatness  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  our  public  men  ever  equaled 
him.    We  have  had   men   who    could   take    a 
hieher   intellectual    grasp   of   any    abstruse 
problem    of    statesmanship,    but    few    have 
ever     equaled,      and     none     excelled,     Lin- 
coln    in     the     practical,      common      sense 
and    successful     solution     of     the    grayest 
problems      ever     presented     in     American 
historv.    He  possessed  a  peculiarly  receptive 
and  analytical  mind.    He  sought  information 
from  every  attainable  source.    He   sought  it 
persistently,  weighed  it  earnestly,  and  in  the 
end  reached  his  own   conclusions.    When  he 
had  once  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  a  public 
dutv  there  was  no  human   power  equal  to  the 
task    of  changing    his  purpose.    He  was  self- 
reliant  to  an  uncommon  degree,   and   yet    as 
entirely    free    from   arrogance  of  opinion  as 
anv  public  man  I  have  ever  known. 

Judged  by  the  records  of  his  administra- 
tion, Lincoln  is  now  regarded  as  the  most 
successful   executive   the  republic  has  ever 
had.    When  it  is  considered  what  peculiarly 
embarrassing   and    momentous   issues   were 
presented  to  him  for  decision  and  issues   for 
which  history  had  no  precedents,  ic  is  entirely 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  has  ever  equaledhim 
as  a  successful  ruler  of   a  free   people.    This 
success  was  due  chiefly  to  one  single   quality 
of  the  man— the  will  of  the  people   was  his 
guiding  star.    He  sprang  from  the  people  and 
from  close  to  mother  earth.  He  grewnp  with 
the  people,  and  in  all  his  efforts,  convictions 
and  inspirations  he  was  ever  in  touch  with 
the  people.    When  President  he  looked  solely 
to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American 
people  to  guide  him  in  the  solution  of  all  the 
vexed    questions    which    were    presented  to 
him.    In   all  the  struggles  of  mean  ambition 
and   all   the    bitter   jealousies   of  greatness 
which  constantly  surged  around  him,  and  in 
all  the  constant  and  distressingdiscord  that 
prevailed  in    his    Cabinet   during    the    dark 
days  which  shadowed   him   with    grief,  Lin- 
coln ever  turned  to  study  with  ceaseless  care 
the  intelligent  expression  of  the  popular  will. 
Master  Politician  of  His  Time. 
Unlike  all  Presidents  who  had  preceded 
him,  he  came  into  office  without  a  fixed   and 
accepted  policy.     Civil  war  plunged  the   gov- 
ernment    into     new    and     most    perplexing 
duties.    The    people  were  unschooled  to    the 
sad  necessities  which    had  to  be    accepted  to 
save     the     republic.      Others    would      have 
rushed  in  to  offend    public  sentiment  by  the 
violent  acceptance  of  what    they  knew  must 
be  accepted  in  the   end.     These    men  greatly 
vexed  aud    embarrassed  Lincoln    in  his  sin- 
cere efforts  to   advance    the    people  and    the 
government  to  the  full  measure  of  the  sacri- 
fices   which    were     inevitable,    but     Lincoln 
waited  patiently;  waited  until  in  the  fullness 
of   time    the    judgment  of   the   people    was 
ripened  tor  action    aud  then,  and    then  only, 
did  Lincoln  act.    Had  he   done    otherwise  he 
would  have  involved    the    country  in  fearful 
peril  both  at    home    and    abroad,  and  it  was 
his  constant  study  of  and   obedience    to    the 
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nonest  judgment  01  tne  peoiMe  of  the   nat; 
that  saved   the    republic  and   that  enshrin 
him  in    history  as   the    greatest  of   model 
rulers. 

If  there  are  yet  any  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  that  Lincoln  was  an  inno- 
cent, rural,  unsophisticated  character,  it  is 
time  that  they  .were  undeceived.  I  venture 
the  assertion,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
most  sagacious  of  all  the  public  men  of  his 
day  in  either  political  party.  He  was,  there- 
fore, the  master  politician  of  his  time.  He 
was  not  a  iiolitician  as  the  term  is  now  com- 
monly applied  and  understood;  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  countless  methods  which 
are  employed  in  the  details  of  political  effort; 
but  no  man  knew  better,  indeed  [  think  no 
man  knew  so  well  as  he  did,  how  to  summon 
and  dispose  of  political  ability  to  attain 
great  political  results,  and  this  work  he  per- 
formed with  unfailing  wisdom  and  discretion 
in  every  contest  for  himself  and  for  the 
country. 

Conflict  with  Mollie  Maguires. 

A  pointed  illustration,  of  his  sagacity  and 
of  his  cautious  methods  in  nreventing 
threatened  evil  or  gaining  promised  good,  is 
presented  by  his  action  in  1SC'2  when  the 
first  army  draft  was  made  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  was  then  no  national  conscriptiou  law, 
and  volunteering  had  ceased  to  fill  up  out- 
shattered  armies.  A  draft  under  the  state 
law  was  necessary  to  fill  a  requisition  made 
upon  Pennsylvania  for  troops.  The  need  for 
immediate  re-enforcements  was  very 
pressing,  and  in  obedience  to  the  personal 
request  of  both  Lincoln  and  Governor  Cur- 
tin  I  accepted  the  ungracious  task  of  organ- 
izing and  executing  the  draft  under  the  state 
laws.  How  promptly  the  task  was  executed 
may  be  understood  when  I  say  that  within 
sixty  days  the  entire  state  was  enrolle'd;' 
quotas  adjusted;  the  necessary  exemptions 
made;  the  draft  executed;  and  seventeen 
organized  regiments  sent  to  the  front  and 
without  a  dollar  of  cost  to  either  the 
state  or  national  governments  for 
duties  performed  in  my  office  beyond 
the  salaries  of  two  clerks.  "While 
there  were  mutterings  of  disloj-alty  in  avery 
few  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  only 
within  avery  limited  circle,  there  was  one 
sore  spot  where  open  rebellion  was  threat- 
ened. That  was  Cass  township,  Schuylkill 
County.  The  Mollie  Maguires  were  just  then 
approaching  the  zenith  of  their  criminal 
power,  and  Cass  township  was  the  center  of 
that  lawless  element.  Thirteen  murders  had 
bee.n  committed  in  that  district  within 
a  few  years  and  not  one  murderer  had 
been  brought  to  punishment.  This  banded 
criminal  organization  was  as  disloyal  to  the 
government  as  it  was  to  law,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  even  an  imperfect 
enumeration  had  been  made  and  the  quota 
adjusted  to  be  supplied  by  draft.  The  draft 
was  made,  however,  and  on  the  daj-  fixed  for 
the  conscripts  to  take  the  cars  and  report 
at  Harrisburg,  the  criminal  element  of  the 
|  district  not  only  refused  to  respond  to  the 
call,  but  its  leaders  came  to  the  station  and 
drove  other  conscripts  violently  from  the 
depot. 

Caution  and  Sagacity. 

It  was  open,  defiant  rebellion.  I  at  once 
reported  the  facts  to  Secretary  Stanton,  who 
promptly  answered,  directing  that  the  draft 
should  be  enforced  at  every  hazard  and 
placing  one  Philadelphia  regiment  and  one 
regiment  at  Harrisburg  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  governor,  with  instructions  to  send 
them  at  once  to  the  scene  of  revolt.  Fear- 
ing that  the  secretary  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend the  peril  of  a  conflict  between  the  rnili- 
tar}'  and  the  citizens,  Governor  Curtin  di- 
rected me  to  telegraph  more  fully  to  Secre- 
tary Stanton,  suggesting  his  further  consid- 
eration of  the  subject.  His  answer  was 
promptly  given,  repeatlug  his  order  for  the 
military  to  move  at  once  to  Cass  township 
and  enforce  the  law  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet. The  regiments  were  given  marching- 
orders  and  reached  Pottsville  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  felt  that  a  conflict  between  the 
military  and  citizens  in  an3-  part  of  the  state 
must  be  very  disastrous  to  the  loyal  cause, 
and,  after  full  consultation  with  Governor 
Curtin,  in  obedience  to  his  directions  I  tele- 
graphed to  Lincoln  in  cipher  asking  him  to 
consider  the  subject  well.  This  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  daj-,  and  I  was  surprised 
and  distressed  when  evening  came  without 
any  reply.  When  I  came  into  the  breakfast- 
room  of  the  hotel  the  next  morning  I  saw 
seated  at  the  table  Assistant  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Townsencl,  of  the  United  States  army. 
i  I  kaew  him  well,  and  when  he  saw  me  he 
I  besSoned   me  to  his   side    and    asked   me  to 


oreaetast  with  him.  We  were  out  of  hearing 
of  any  others  at  the  table  and  he  at 
.once  stated  to  me  the  purpose  of  his 
visit.  He  had  arrived  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  was  waiting  to  see  me  as  soon 
as  I  should  appear.  He  said:  "I  have  no  or- 
ders to  give  you,  but  I  came  solely  to  deliver 
a  personal  message  from  President  Lincoln 
in  these  words:  'Say  to  McClure  that  I  am 
very  desirous  to  have  the  laws  fully  exe- 
cuted, but  it  might  be  well,  in  an  extreme 
emercency,  to  be  content  with  the  appear- 
ance of  executing  the  laws;  I  think  McClure 
will  understand.'"  To  this  General  Townsend 
added:  "Ihave  now  fulfilled  my  mission;  I 
do  not  know  to  what  it  relates." 
How  It  Was  Done. 
I  of  course  made  no  explanations  to  Gen- 
eral Townsend,  but  hurried  from  the  break- 
fast table  to  summon  Benjamin  Bannan 
from  Pottsville  to  Harrisburg  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  was  the  commissioner  of  draft 
for  that  county;  a  warm  friend  of  the  Presi-  , 
dent  and  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence  and 
discretion.  He  reached  Harrisburg  the 
the  same  day,  and  Lincoln's  instructions 
were  frankly  explained  to  him.  No  one 
had  any  knowledge  of  them  but  our- 
selves and  the  governor.  Commis- 
sioner Bannan  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  avoiding  a  collision  between 
the  military  and  the  citizens  of  Cass  town- 
ship, but,  said  he— "How  can  it  be  done?  How 
can  the  laws  even  appear  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted?" I  told  him  that  in  a  number  of  cases 
evidence  had  been  presented,  after  the 
quotas  had  been  adjusted  and  the  draft  or- 
dered, to  prove  that  the  quotas  had  been 
filled  by  volunteers  who  had  enlisted  in  some 
town  or  city  outside  of  their  townships.  In  all 
such  cases,  where  the  evidence  was  clear,  the 
order  for  the  draft  was  revoked  because  the 
complement  of  men  had  been  filled.  I  said 
only  by  such  evidence  from  Cass  township 
could  the  order  for  the  draft  be  revoked  and 
the  arrest  of  the  conscripted  men  for  service 
be  avoided.  He  intuitively  comprehended 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  took  the  first 
train  home..  By  the  next  evening  he  was 
back  and  laid  before  me  a  number  of  affi- 
davits in  regular  form,  apparently  executed 
by  citizens  of  Cass  township,  which,  if  un- 
contradicted, "proved  that  their  quota  was 
entirely  full.  I  asked  no  explanations,  bat  at 
once  indorsed  upon  the  testimony  that,  as  the 
quota  of  Cass  township  had  been  filled  by 
volunteers,  the  draft  was  inoperative  in  that 
district,  and  its  conscripts  would  not  be  held 
to  service. 

Averted   Another  Rebellion. 

I  have  never  made  inquiry  into  the 
method  of  obtaining  those  affidavits,  and 
there  is  none  now  living  who  could  give  any 
information  about  it,  as  Mr.  Ba.nua.ij.  has  lonjj 
since  joined  the  great  majority  beyond.  The 
governor  had  in  the  meantime  baited  the 
troops  at  Pottsville,  and  as  the  laws  seemed 
to  be  executed  in  peace,  the  regiments  were 
ordered  back  by  the  governor  and  the  con- 
flict between  the  military  and  the  Molly 
Maguires  was  averted.  Stanton  never  had 
knowledge  of  Lincoln's  action  in  this  matter, 
nor  did  a  single  member  of  his  adminis- 
tration know  of  his  intervention.  Had 
Stanton  been  permitted  to  have  his  sway,  he 
would  have  ruled  in  the  tempest,  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  have  inaugurated  a  rebellion 
of  her  own  that  might  have  reached  fearful 
proportions  and  that  certainly  would  have 
greatly  paralyzed  the  power  of  the  loyal 
people  of  the  state.  I  am  quite  sure  that  not 
until  after  the  war  was  ended,  and  probably 
not  for  years  thereafter,  did  auy  but  Lincoln,  . 
Curtin,  Bannan  and  myself  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  important  adjustment  of  the 
Cass  township  rebellion.       A.  K.  McCLunE. 

Errata— In  my  last  article  General  Lee  was  in- 
advertcnlly  referred  to  as  having  resigned  irom 
the  army  at  the  time  of  the  interview  between 
President  Lincoln,  General  Scott,  Governor  Curtin 
and  myself,  on  the  14th  of  April,  18151.  General 
Lee  resigned  on  the  '2Ulh  of  April  and  was  In 
Xtlchmond  as  major  general  of  the  Virginia  state 
forces  on  Ibp  ,;3ri.  A.  K.  M. 
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vWhatT;n  Engli^marc  Sa^s  in 
'  'Praise   of    Abraham 

Lincoln,  i 
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quarrel,  or  in  order  to  gain  s<5me  petty 
personal  advantage;  office-seekers  might 
worry  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Na- 
tion's fate;but  none  ofthe  pettinesses, 
the  spites,  or  the  follies  coxild  rouse 
in  Lincoln  the  impatience  or  the  indig- 
nation that  would  have  been  wakened 
in  ordinary  men.  Pity,  and  nothing 
else,  was, the  feeling  such  exhibitions 
occasioned  him.  Lincoln  seems  to-. have 
felt  the  esccuse  that  tempers  the  .  guilt 
of  every  \mortal  transgression.  His 
largeness   -end     tenderness    of    nature 


LargSIiefeS   and   TenCforiieSS'Uf   $STa-    made  him  at  heart  a  universal  apologist. 
.,    ,      _.  .  _        .  ~0e"was-af  course  too  practical  and  too 

taro  Mado  Hun  at  Heart  an 
Apologist. 

—  !«S3 


The  English-»spealo7ng  'wwld  ^'-vtQj 
never  read  the  story  -of  the  TB.ebe'llion 
■without  a  thrill  of  :pri<ri.e  and- exultation. 
Heroic  and  inspiring  a.-s~was  the  achieve- 
ment  of  the  Puritans  inthrowing  off  the     in  its  mojt  legitimate  form,   the  desire 


rgreat  a  statesman  to  let  this  sensiWHty 
Its  the  excuses  that  can  be  made  for 
ihusnan  conduct  induce  him  to  allow 
^-misdeeu's'To  gOTiirpnnishmlxrr  maeoi  rect- 
<ed.  He  acted  as  firmly  and  as  severely 
as  if  he  had  experienced  the  most  burn- 
ing indignation;  but  the  moment  we 
•come  to  Lincoln's  real  feelings  we  see 
Vthat  he  Js  never  incensed,  and  that,  even 


"  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,- and  establishing 

in  its  place,  not-  license' or- anarchy,  but 

a  wise   and  liberal  -polity,    the  -veiling 

hand  of  time  fllmihiehesforimode^n  men 

its  distinctness*  and  reality.     With   the 

defence  of  the  Union  it  is  different.     We 

can  almost  he  arthe  reverberation^  f  the  -j  lectual  side  of   Lincoln's   nature. 

cannon  at    Vicksbnrg,    anft    our  hand 

may  still  clasp  the  hands- ol  -those- who 

overthrew  embattled  treason  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Chattanooga.     The  glory  won 

by  the  English  Tace   is  somear,   that    it 

still  stirs  the  blocd  like  :a  'trumpet   to 

read  of  the    patriotism  of  Che  men  •  who 

fought  at  the  call' of   Linoc3n.  ^Nothing 

is  more  admirable,  as  nothing.ie  more 

dramatic  in   recorded  history,  than   the 

manner  in  which  the  North  -sprang. -to- 

arms  at  the  newsithat  the  Nation^'flag 

had  been  fired  on  at  Fort  "Sumptcr.     It 

is  all  very  ■well  rto  hire   soldiers  at  •so 

much  a  day  and  send   them  to  the  front^ 

with   salutes    anfi    rejoiciegs,    but  the,: 

action  of  the  eastern  and  western,  states 

meant  a  great  'deal  more  than   this.  ''It  j 

meant  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on'tbe  p?Jt 

of  men  who  had  -nothing  fto   gain   andj 

everything  to  lose  by   throwing  ovens- 

life   of    ease    or  jprofit    to  shoulder  -.a 

musket  or  serve  ia  gun.    A  iCOEtinent 

was  on  fire. 
It  is  one  of  the  -greatest  01  'L'iiyedln's.  : 

claims  to  admiration,    that  though  he. 

sympathized  with    the   fervror   n/nd  en- , 

thusiasm  of  his -countrymen,  he  was  not  j 

carried    away  by  at.     He  was    one    Of, 

those  rare  men    who    can    at  '©nee    be  t 

zealous  and   moderate,  .who  are  kindled  i 

by  great  ideas,  and  -who  yet  retain  «om-  ■ 

plete  control  of    the    critical    faculty. 

And  more  than  this,  Lincoln  was  a  man 

who  could  be  reserved  without  the  ehiil 

of  reserve.  Again,  'be  could  intake  al- 
lowance for  demeritsvrn  a  principle  -or  .a 

human  instrument,  without  ever  falling 

into  the  purblindness  of   cynicism.     He: 

often  acted  in  his  dealings  with  -men! 
;  much  as  a  professed  cjvnie  might  have 
,-  acted;  but  his  condhaet-  was  due,  not  to ' 
r  any  disbelief  in  virtue,  but  to  a-  wide  . 
'.tolerance  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  hu-  ! 
■ionan  nature.     He  saw   things   as  a  di6- 

■iliusionized  man  sees  them,  and  yet  in 
■the  bad  sense  he  never  suffered  any  dis- 
illusionment.    For  soffusing  and  eom- 

Tbining  his  other  qualities rwas  a  serenity  ] 

•Of  mind  which  affected,  the  whole  man. 

He  viewed  the  world   too  much    as    a 

-whole  to  be  greatly  troubled  or  per- 
plexed   over    its    accidents.     To     this 

■serenity  of  mind  was  due  an  almost  total 

absence  of  indignation  in  the   ordinary 

sense.     Generals    might  half-ruin    the 


plainest  language.  "He  writes  to  me 
iike  a  father,"  were  the  heart-felt  words 
of  a  commander  who  had  been  reproved 
bv  the  President.  Throughout  these 
communications,  the  manner  in  which 
he  not  only  conceals  but  altogether 
sinks  all  sensa  that  the  men  to-  whom 
they  were  addressed  were  in  efSect  his 
subordinates  is  worthy  of  special  note. 
"A  breath  could  make  them,  as  a 
breath  had  made,"  and  yet  Lincoln 
TE-rites  as  if  his  generals  were  absolutely 
.independent. — London  Spectator. 


for  retribution  is  absent  from  his  mind. 
Tout  comprende,  e'est  tout  pardonner, 
was  the  secret  of  his  attitude  toward 
hum  an  aff  air e.  That  is  not  the  highest 
wisdom,  but  iterrs  on  the  right  and  also 
on  the  rare  side.     So  much  for  the  intcl- 

Be- 
hjndit  wag  a   personality    of  singular 
chvrrm.    Tenderness    and  huccor  Avere 
its    main    characteristics.     As  he   re'ee 
through  n    forest   in    spring-tin^,  r-7ie 
would  kw*p  on  dismounting  to  put-back 
-the  yousE.  birds  that  had   fallen   f rem  j 
■fheir  nei>ts.     There  was  not  a  situation 
m  life  which  could  not  "afford  'him   the 
^3ubject£or  a  kindly  smile.     It  needed  a 
character  so  full  of  gentlenessand'good 
temper  to  susiain  the  intolerable  weight 
of  responsibility  which  the -war  tlrew 
upon  t!  he    shoulders  of    the    President. 
Most  snen  would  have  been  .crushed  by 
the  burden.      His  serenity    of  temper 
save~f  Lincoln.     Except  when  th?  raiser- 
able    necessity  of    having   to    sign  the 
order  for    a    military    execution    took 
away  his   sleep,  he  carried  on  his   work 
without  any  visible  sign  e€   over-strain. 
Not   the   least  of   Lincoln's* achieve- 
ments is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
though  for  four   years    he    wielded    a 
power  and  a  personal  authority  greater 
tbr.u  that  exercised  by  any  monarch  on 
earth,  he  never  gave   satirists   or   cari- 
caturists the   slightest  real    ground  for 
declaring  that  his  sudden  rise-to  world- 
-wide-fame  had  turned  the   heftc._of.the 
backwoodsman.      Under    the     circun 
stances,  there  would  have  been   every 
excuse  for  Lincoln,   had  he   assumed  to 
-iiis  subordinates  somewhat  of.the   bear- 
ing of  the  autocrat  he  was.     It  is  a  sign 
of  the^absolute  sincerity  and  good  sense 
-of  the*President  that  he  wasumder   no 
isort  of  a  temptation  to  do   so.      Lincoln 
was  before  all  things  a  gentlecian,  and 
the  good  taste   inseparable  .from  that 
character  made  it  impossible  icr  him  to 
be  spoiled  by  power  and  position.     This  ; 
grace  and  strength  of  character  is  never, 
better   shown  than  in  the  letters  to   his: 
generals,  victorious  or  defeated.    When 
they  were  beaten,  he   was  anxious  to 
share  the   blame;   when   victorious  he 
was  instant  to  deny  by  anticipation  any 
mmor  that  he  had. inspired  the  strategy  j 
of  the  campaign.     If  a  general  had  to 
be  reprimanded,  he  did  it   as  -cnly    the 
most  perfect  of  gentlemen   could  do   it. 
He  could  convey  the  severest  censure 
, -without     inflicting    any     wound     that 
would  not  heal,  and  this  not   by  _  using 
roundabout    expressions,     bat    in    the 


crucifixion.     Like  our  last  martyred  President,  he  forgave 
those  who  did  him  wrong. 

"Gentle,  plain,  just  and  resolute,"  such  was  the  life  and 
such,  therefore,  the  religion  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
words  of  Tom  Taylor,  editor  of  London  Punch,  who  had  by 
pen  and  pencil  caricatured  and  cartooned  the  President 
during  his  life,  paid  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  him  when 
he  was  dead : 

"Yes,  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 

To  lame  my  pencil  nnd  to  confute  my  pen  ; 
To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes,  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a  true  born  king  of  men. 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be, 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same, 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  not  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work, — such  work  as  few 

Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand. — 
As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command. 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 
Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  a.id  ill. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea, 

Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  ; 
Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ! 

Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  camel" 
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Toy 

While  Mr.  Lincoln   was   a   man   of 
great  evenness   of  temper  and  kind- 
ness of  disposition,   he   was   at  the 
same  time  a  masterful  man.     He  per- 
mitted no   man   to   meddle   with  Ids 
official  responsibilities.     This  is  illus- 
trated in  the  following  story:    Soon 
after  the  outbreak  of  the   war,   it  is 
said  that  Secretary  Seward   advised 
the  President  to  confine  his  energies 
solely    to    military    and  internal  af- 
fairs, and  to   leave   him,  Seward,   as 
prime  minister,  to  deal  with  our  for- 
eign affairs.  Mr.  Seward  proposed  to 
submit  his  views   on   the  subject  in 
writing.      The     President    assented. 
The  story  goes,  that  oue  day  Seward 
called  on  the   President   with   a  vol- 
uminous paper  which   he    had    pre- 
pared, folded    and    endorsed.      The 
President  took  it.     In   front   of   him, 
on  his  table,    was  a  row   of  trays. 
They    were    labeled,     "Secretary     of 
State,"     "Secretary     of    Treasury," 
"Secretary   of   War,"  and  so  on,  and 
the  last  tray  was  marked  "Unimpor- 
tant."     Glancing    along    down    the 
list  to  the  last,  the  President  plump- 
ed into  it  Mr.   Seward's  suggestions 
in  writing,  saying  that  if  the  things 
suggested   by    Mr.    Seward    must   be 
done,    he,    the    President,    must    0' 
them.     In  that  modest  way,  he  gav 
Mr.  Seward  to   understand   that  thej 
President  was  not  delegating  the  re- 1 
sponsibilities   of   his    administration; 
to  anyone  else.    Two  months  after- 
ward Secretary  Seward  had   become 
better  acquainted  with  Mr.   Tancoh 
and  in  a  letter  to   his   wife,  he  sail 

"The  President  is  the  best  of  us  all." 

*  *    * 

Another  illustration  of  the  same 
masterful  phase  of  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter is  a  scene  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  President  and  Secretary 
Stanton.  While  it  is  true  perhaps 
that  iu  some  unimportant  things 
Mr.  Lincoln  apparently  was  domi- 
nated by  Secretary  Stanton,  still  on 
proper  occasions  he  was  as  master- 
ful with  Stanton  as  with  others  wi^h 
whom  he  was  associated.  It  appears 
that  President  Lincoln  had  issued  an 
order  with  which  Secretary  Stanton 
did  not  desire  to  comply.  Said  Stan- 
ton to  the  President,  "Mr.  President,. 
I  cannot  cannot  carry  out  that' 
order.  It  is  improper  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  right."  Mr.  Lincoln  very 
gently  replied,  "Well,  I  reckon,  Mr. 
Secretary,  that  you  will  have  to 
carry  it  out."  '"But  I  won't  do  it, 
Mr.  President;  it's  all  wrong."  Still 
speaking  more  quietly,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said,  "I  guess  you  will  have  to  do  it, 
Mr.  Secretary;"  and  it  was  done.         j 

*  *     *  J 
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His  Methodical  Ways. 


m  |  EWSPAPERS  of  war  days  have  eomo 
l\l  caP1tal  descriptions  of  Lincoln  In  ac- 
I  \l  tlon.  This,  for  Instance,  tells  how  he 
J     1    performed  some  of  h)s  work: 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  lb  an  early  riser,  and 
he  thus  1»  able  to  devote  two  or  three  hours, 
each  morning  to  his- voluminous  private  cor- 
respondence, besides  glancing  at  a  city 
paper.  At  9  he  breakfasts— then  walks  over 
to  the  war  office  to  read  such  war  telegrams 
as  they  give  him  (occasionally  some  are 
withheld),  and  to  have  a  chat  with  Gen.  Hal- 
leck  on  the  military  situation,  In  which  he 
takes,  a  great'  Interest.  Returning  to  the 
White  house,  he  goes  through  with  his 
morning's  mall,  In  company  with  a  private 
secretary,  who  makes  a  minute  of  the  reply 
which  he  Is  to  make— and  others  the  presi- 
dent retains,  that  he  may  answer  them  him- 
self. Every  letter  receives  attention,  and  all 
which-  are  entitled  to  a  reply  receive  one  no 
matter  how  they  are  worded  or  how  Inele- 
gant the  chirography  may  be.        /  J"  ft  C 

"  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  cabinet  days, 
but  on  other  days  visitors  at  the  White  house 
are  requested  to  wait  in  the  ante-chamber 
and  send  In  their  cards.  Sometimes,  before 
the  president  has  finished  reading  his  mall, 
Louis  will  have  a  handful  of  pasteboard, 
and  from  the  cards  laid  before  him  Mr.  Lin- 
coln has  visitors  ushered  in,  giving. prece- 
dence to  acquaintances.  For  three  Or 
four  hours  do  they  pour  in,  in  rapid 
succession,  nine  out  of  ten.  asking  of- 
fices, and  patiently  does  the  president 
listen  to  their  application.  Care  and 
anxiety  have  furrowed  his  rather  homely 
features.1  yet  occasionally  he  Is  '  reminded  of 
an    anecdote '    and    good   humored  glances 


beam  from  his  clear,  gray  eyes,  while  his 
ringing  laugh  shows  that  he  Is  not  '  used  up  ' 
yet.  The  simple  and  natural  manner  in 
which  he  delivers  his  thoughts  makes  him 
appear  to  those  visiting  him  like  an  earnest, 
affectionate  friend.  He  makes  little  parade 
of  his  legal  science,  and  rarely  indulges  in 
speculative  propositions,  but  states  his  Ideas 
ini  plain  Anglo-©axon,  illuminated  bytmany 
HVely  images  and  pleasing  allusions,  which 
seem  to  flow  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  resistless 
impulse  of  his  nature.  Some  newspaper  ad- 
mirer attempts  to  deny  that  the  president 
tells  stories.  Why,  It  is  rarely  that  any  one 
is  in  his  company  for  fifteen  minutes  without 
hearing  a  good  tale,  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject talked  about.  Many  a  metaphysical  ar- 
gument does  he  demolish  by  simply  telling  an 
anecdote  which  exactly  overturns  the  verbal 
structure. 

About  4  o'clock  the  president  declines  see- 
ing any  more  company,  and  often  accom- 
panies his  wife  in  her  carriage  to  take  a  drive. 
He  is  fond  of  horseback  exercl&e,-and-wh«a 
passing  the  summers  at  home  used  generally 
to  go  in  the  saddle.  The  president  dines  at  6, 
and  it  Is  rare  that  some  personal  friend* 
do  not  grace  the  round  dining  table,  where 
he  throws  off  the  cares  of  office,  and  reminds 
those  who  have  been  In  Kentucky  of  the  old 
school  gentleman  who  used  to  dispense  gen- 
erous hospitality  there.  From,  the  dinner 
table  the  party  retires'  to  the  crimson  drawing 
room,  where  coffee  is  served,  and  where  the 
president  passes  the  evening,  unless  some 
dignitary  has  a  special  Interview.  Such  Is 
the  almost  unvarying  daily  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  administration  will  rank  next 
.  in  Importance  to  that  of  Washington." 


J    WRI  GHT 


LINCOLN'S  PERSONALITY. 


By-  SENATOR  CULLOM. 
There  were  many  great  and  Interesting 
men  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  In 
those  terrible  days  during  the  civil  war, 
and  many  of  them  continued  leading  fig-  - 
ures  during  the  days  of  reconstruction  '. 
Immediately  following.  With  many  of 
these  I  was  personally  and  later  became 
more  or  less  Intimately  acquainted.  There  ; 
wa?  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  who  succeeded 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  dig- 
nified Salmon  P.  Chase,  whom  many 
people  (Including  himself)  thought  Indis- 
pensable and  succeeded  him  In  the  office 
so  well  that  the  country  never  felt  the 
change.  There  was  John  Sherman  In  the 
Senate,  even  then  one  of  the  leaders, 
later  to  become  one  of  our  greatest  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Treasury;  Thaddeus 
Stevens  In  the  House,  who  wielded  an  in- 
fluence Becond  to  none:  Charles  Sumner, 
I  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day,  who 
|  filled  a  peculiarly  Important  place  la 
the  history  of  his  time,  then  serving  M 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Uppor 
House  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  the  nation.  Hendricks, 
of  Indiana;  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts; 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin;  Henderson,  of  Mis- 
souri; Chandler,  of  Michigan,  were  then 
In  their  prime.  John  A.  Liogan  was  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration a  member  of  the  House;  r<jign« 
lng  in  1S61  he  became  the  foremost  vol- 
unteer officer  of  the  civil  war. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated as'  a  candidate  for  a  second  term, 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  a  member  of  hie  Cabi- 
net, had  quietly  undertaken  to  secure 
the  nomination  for  himself.  I  was  In 
i  Washington  when  the  secret  letter  writ- 
ten by  Senator  Pomeroy,  urging  poli- 
ticians to  support  the  Chase  candidacy, 
came  out,  and  I  was  among  those  who 
urged  that  Chase  be  turned  out  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  to 
the  President.  He  replied:  "Let  hlrd 
alone;  he  can  do  no  more  harm  where  he 
is  than  on  the  outside." 

Bore  No  Reaentment, 
That  was  his  way. of  looking  at  things. 
He  was  of  too  kindly  a  disposition,  too 
great  a  man,  to  pvfnlsh  any  one  for  being 
against  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
more  farseelng  than  others.  He  knew 
that  to  remove  Chase  would  only  make  _ 
a  martyr  of  him;  to  send  him  back  to 
Ohio  would  only  place  him  In  a  position 
to  make  trouble  for  the  administration, 
and  so  he  simply  let  him  alone,  which 
was  by  far  the  wisest  thing  to  do,  until 
Mr.  Chase  resigned  once  too  often,  and 
then,  one  day,  much  to  the  chagrin  of 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  ac-, 
cepted  his  resignation.  ,  r 

No  more  striking  illustration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  magnanimity  can  be  given  than 
his  appointment  of  Mr.  Chase  to  be  Chlel 
Justice  of  the  United  States  a  few  months 
after  ho  had  accepted  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  s<J  hap- 
pened that  I  was  In  Mr.  Nlcolay's  office 
when  Mr.  Chase  caflfc  to  the  White 
House  to  thank  the  President  for  his  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  Justice.  The  door1 
was  ajar,  and  I  heard  the  few  words  that 
passed  between  them.  They  were  both 
extremely  dignified.  Mr.  Chase  thanked 
him    In   a   few   words,    and   the  President  ■ 


'Slrh'pTy "responded  that  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Chase  would  do  his  duty,  and  so  the  In- 
terview closed. 

The  Vnessage  to  Congress  the  year  1 
was  elected  was,  I  recall  It.  a  marvel  of 
succinctness  and  frankness  as  to  actual 
conditions  prevailing  In  the  land.  A  nin- 
ny and  optimistic  view  of  every  situa- 
tion was  taken,  however,  and  if  the 
people  wished  to  take  a  gloomy  view  o< 
even  disastrous  war  episodes,  it  was  their 
own  dolnp.  At  the  time  the  message  was 
written  Gen.  Sherman  was  attempting 
his  famous  march  of  300  miles  directly  i 
through  the  Insurgent's  region.  There 
were  'plenty  of  forebodings  at  Washing- 
ton as  to  the  eventful  outcome.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dismissed  the  subject  In  his  message 
with  these  few  words,  after  stating  the 
undertaking:  "The  result  not  yet  being 
known,  conjecture  In  regard  to  it  Is  not 
here  indulged. " 

Note  of  Determination. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Lincoln  intimated 
to  Congress  that  the  country  would  cross 
no  bridges  until  they  were  reached.  How- 
ever, there  was  contained  In  that  mes- 
sage to  Congress,--  when  the  war  was 
nearly  over,  a  note  of  determination 
which  left  no  doubt  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  read  it  that  Lincoln  still  believed,- 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  in  his 
great  speech  wherein  he  said,  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,"  a. 
,  speech  which  I  heard  him  deliver,  by  the 
way,  and  I  must  confess  that  It  was  an 
utterance  which  was  a  bulwark  to  me 
In  those  trying  days  when  determination 
only  gave  way  to  doubt  and  fear. 

Those  were  dark  days,  but  how  soon 
was  to  come  vindication  of  Lincoln's 
diagnosis  that  the  issue  could  only  be 
tried  by  war  and  decided  by  victory.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  spring  came  the 
campaigns  '  around  Richmond  and  Lee 
was  driven  to  the  final  stand  whore  he 
accepted  bitter  and  unconditional  sur- 
render. 
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WHAT  MADE  LINCOLN  GREAT? 


Qualities  of  Soul  and  Not  of  Brain- 
Seriousness,  Sincerity,  Humility,  Pity, 
Justice,  Patience,  Trust — His  Greatness 
an  Achievement  the  Result  of  Discipline 
—Virtues  Which  Can  Be  Cultivated  by 
All 
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[From  the  Interior] 
None    can    deny    that    Lincoln    was    an 
exemplar  of  greatness.     Over   many   figures 
reputed  great  In  history  there  may  be  sharp 
dispute,  but  nobody  Questions  Lincoln. 

And  in  him  greatness  can  be  nothing  but 
a  fact  of  character.  No  glamor  of  vanity, 
poirvp,  bravado  or  eccentricity  contributes 
fictitious  additions  to  his  fame.  He  lived 
the  simplest  of  lives  in  the  plainest  of 
everyday  daylight.  There  Is  nothing  here 
but  a  'man.  Whatever  greatness  belongs 
to   him    is   unveneered    reality. 

Ambitious  youths  wise  enough  to  crave 
for  themselves  quality  more  than  appear- 
ance and  pretension  should  especially  study 
what  qualities  made  Lincoln  the  grand 
human  that  he  was.  Most^  striking  is  this 
negative  fact : 

Lincoln  was  not  great  in  genius. 
Genius  is  always  the  first  word  that  the 
world  tries  for  an  explanation  of  greatness. 
It  will  not  explain  Lincoln.  He  possessed 
no  gifts  of  intellectual  magic.  He  dazzled 
no  one.  A  homely  commonness  is  the  best 
remembered  charm  of  his  personality.  He 
differed  from  his  fellows  chiefly  in  being 
like  more  of  them  than  anybody  else — his 
'humanity   more   comprehensive. 

Novel  and  brilliant  mental  gifts  are  not 
therefore  a  prime  condition  of  great  use- 
fulness in  the  world.  Genius  is  a  pleasant 
travelling  companion,  no  doubt,  to  go  along 
with  worth,  but  worth  can  go  its  distance 
alone.  It  did  in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  But 
for  a  positive  word  : 

Lincoln  was  great  in  seriousness. 
His  laughter  will  always  remain  a  fond 
tradition,  tout  ho  was  no  frivoling  jester. 
He  knew  the  weight  of  life's  obligations  and 
carried  a  conscience  that  would  not  let  him 
throw  them  off.  Living  was  grave  business 
to  him,  and  he  went  into  it  whole  heart, 
determined  not  to  shirk  his  load.  * 

Those  who  interpret  life  in  terms  of  fun 
and  suppose  that  they  can  dissolve  the  pearl 
of  duty  in  the  brimful  glass  of  pleasure, 
have  something  to  learn  from  a  man  who 
laughed  but  never  tossed  away  one  respon- 
sibility in  the  dregs  of  his  mirth. 
Lincoln  was  great  in  sincerity. 
He  told  the  truth  and  kept  his  promises 
of  course,  but  that  Is  not  great  sincerity. 
His  greatness  was  that  he  could  not  make 
a  show  to  the  world  of  being  any  other 
man  than  what  he  was.  He  pretended 
nothing  either  for  policy's  sake  or  praise's 
sake.  When  he  craved  the  world's  better 
opinion,  the  only  way  he  knew  was  to  make 
himself  a  better  man. 

It  Is  not  a  flattering  comment  on  hu- 
manity that  such  sincerity  should  mark  a 
man  as  singular,  but  no  other  quality  1n 
Lincoln  counted  so  much  as  this  to  give 
him  eminence.  And  it  will  give  power  to 
any  character  that  it  distinguishes.  > 
Lincoln  was  great  in  humility. 
He  believed  In  his  own  task  overwhelm-  • 
lngly,  and  the  task  loomed  so  large  that 
the  worker  was  small  in  its  presence.  It 
could  not  seem  to  him  a  boast  for  vanity 
that  a  man  should  be  bound  by  his  destiny 
to  do  an  enormous  and  crushing  labor. 
Moreover,  he  measured  the  size  of  humanity 
too  truly  to  toe  in  his  own  sight  a  proud 
unit  In  the  mass.  He  believed  in  his  duty, 
tout  a.  thousand  others  believed  as  consci- 
entiously in  their  duty  as  they  were  able 
to  see  It.  He  respected  their  convictions, 
opened  his  heart  and  was  tolerant  of  them 
all.  .    ,„    ..  ..    .„. 


The  masses  virtually  concede  the  right 
of  the  great  to  toe  haughty.  But  Lincoln's 
life  proves  that  haughtiness  Is  not  the  badge 
of  greatness,  tout  the  token  of  smallness. 
The  proud  man  is  the  man  not  large  enough 
to  comprehend  the  proportions  of  the  world 
and  the  weight  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
■the  world.  The  vain  man  is  too  dwarf  to 
see  over  the  walls  of  his  pwn  life. 
Lincoln  was  great  in  pity. 
All  the  men  who  surrounded  him  were 
angry  at  the  men  with  whom  they  con- 
tended. Lincoln  was  not  angry;  he  was 
sorry.  i 

To  be  angry  at  what  to  one's  moral 
judgment  seems  Ill-doing  is  no  doubt  a 
better  sign  of  character  than  Indifference 
or  complacency.  But  It  represents  only  a 
minor  degree  of  moral  Integrity.  Great- 
ness of  Integrity  is  reached  only  when  in 
a  man's  soul  what  appears  to  him  wrong 
makes  him  sorry  for  those  who  do  it.  So 
Jesus  wept  over  Jerusalem. 
Lincoln  was  great  in  Justice. 
Pity  did  not  make  him  flexible.  He  could 
still  battle  against  those  whom  he  yearned 
over  while  he  still  believed  them  wrong. 
He  could  inflict  the  penalties  of  justice  for 
mercy's  sake.  He  could  love  those  whom 
he  antagonized,  and  shape  his  very  antag- 
onism purely  for  their  welfare.  Such  is 
the  rulershlp  of  God. 

Lincoln  was  great  in  patience. 
He  could  afford  to  wait.     Small  men  must 
have  results  forthwith,  or  weaken.     Lincoln 
worked  on.     That,   too,   is  God's  way. 

Lincoln  was  great  in  dependence  on  divine 
strength. 

He  never  believed  himself  sufficient  to  do 
anything  as  of  himself.  He  took  his  com- 
mission for  his  lifework  as  from  God  alone; 
the  choice  of  his  countrymen  was  intelligi- 
ble to  him  only  as  an  order  of  Providence. 
From  whence  he  had  received  his  work 
thither  he  looked  for  the  strength  to  do  it. 
He  leaned  on  God ;  the  heavier  the  load 
got,  the  more  he  leaned.  A  life  so  dependent 
on  Infinite  Greatness  could  not  fall  to  toe 
a  great  life. 

In  the  analysis  of  all  these  qualities  one 
common  mark  stands  out — not  one  of  them 
all  has  any  relation  to  fame.  Every  one 
of  them  is  within  the  man  as  actual  when 
unnoted  by  human  observation  as  when  the 
world  descries  them.  Save  for  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  spirit  with  experience  and  respon- 
sibility Lincoln  was  as  great  in  Springfield 
as  in  Washington.  He  would  have  been 
a  stupendous  man  if  he  had  lived  and  died 
In  obscurity. 

Greatness,  therefore,  is  not  a  circum- 
stance any  more  than  it  is  an  endowment; 
It  is  an  achievement  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  the  genuineness  and  the  earnest- 
ness for  it,  and  are  prepared  to  undergo 
the  discipline  that  conditions  it. 

Who,  then,  will  consecrate  himself  not  to 
fame,   but  to  greatness f 


(£lw  (frog  ©inu*s. 
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Kx-Governor  Black  at   Cornell. 

The  Ithaca  Journal  says  of  Hon.  Frank 
S.  Black's  address  at  Cornell  University 
on  Lincoln's  Birthday: 

"There  was  nothing  small  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  His  career  was  built  on 
faith  and  hope,  and  his  character  is  for- 
ever lasting,  Against  tiie  havoc  and  con- 
fusion of  the  world,  In  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  his  name  will  stand  fixed  and  im- 
movable." Thus  spoke  Frank  8.  Black, 
former  Governor  of  New  York  state.  In 
concluding  his  address  on  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  Cornell  Armory  at    noon   to-day. 

The    address   was    a    masterpiece   of    or 
tory.     Governor    Black's    speech    was    allv 
with      tine    rhetorical     phrases.      Presiden 
Schurman,    in  a  short  speech   of  thanks  a 
the  conclusion   of  the  address,  said  that  itf 
was  the  finest  piece  of  oratory  ever  heard 
Cornell. 

'  "There  are  subjects  on  which  nothing 
new  can  be  said,  but  which  can  never  be 
mentioned  without  raising  a  fervor  of  ad- 
miration in  the  breast  of  everyone  who 
hears,  and  it  is  thus  with  Lincoln,"  said 
Mr.  Black  at  the  opening  of  his  address. 
"His  name  will  never  be  cheapened  by  age; 
the  truth  of  his  life  will  never  be  out  of 
tune. 

'  "His  name  and  virtues  have  long  h 
known.  Mild  but  inflexible,  just  but  mer 
ful,  his  conscience  was  strong  enough 
all  times  to  hear  the  music  of  eternal  hope? 
His  greatness  did  not  depend  upon  his  title- 
he  leaned  upon  no  fiction  of  ability,  and 
kissed  no  hand  to  obtain  his  wants." 

The  lowly  life  of  Lincoln,  with  its  inspira- 
tion, was  one  of  struggle  in  its  early  years 
with  poverty.  This  theme  was  the  subject 
of  a  large  part  of  Mr.  Black's  address.  "Nc 
career  has  ever  been  set  in  more  lastlna 
light,"  he  said.  "His  entire  life  moved  on- 
over  that  high,  consistent  plane  which  hh* 
lowly  life  Inspired.  V 

"Poverty  is  often  a  hard  nurse,  bJlf 
withal  a  loving  one.  It  is  not  wealth  thai 
counts  in  this  world,  but  character.  Char-1 
acter  is  formed  in  struggles  such,  as  Lin' 
coin  went  through,  and  there  we  find  his 
life  molded. 

"In    Lincoln    there    was    nothing   of    pr< 
tense.     He  was  always  the  same  at  the  end 
as  at   the   beginning.     He  was   genuine  and 
sincere  at  all  times. 'i- 

The  Armory  was  packed  to  the  doors  dur- 
ing the  address  and  a  large  number  were 
turned  away.  During  the  first  part  of  the 
program  the  University  Orchestra  gave 
several  martial  selections..^-" 

Prof.   Martin  Sampson  of  the  English  r"e- 
partment  read  the  Gettysburg  address.    _ 
«  »• 
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Briefs  on  Washington  and  Lincoln 

Washington  on  National  Life 

"I  make  it  my  earnest  prater  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  Senate  over  which 
you  preside,  in  His  holy  protection;  that 
He  would  incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordination  and 
obedience  to  government;  to  entertain  a 
brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another, 
for  their  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  large,  and  particularly  for  their  brethren 
who  have  served  in  the  field;  and  finally, 
that  He  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to 
dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity, 
humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  divine  Author 
of  our  blessed  religion,  and  without  a  hum- 
ble imitation  of  whose  example  in  these 
things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy 
nation." — Part  of  tlie  Circular  Letter  ud- 
drest  to  the  Governors  of  the  Thirteen  States. 

Washington 

"Among  the  many  eulogies  on  Washing- 
ton, none  was  more  stately  and  sympathetic 
than  Freneau's  'Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of 
General  Washington,  December  14,  1799.' 
Resenting  the  tone  of  the  extravagant 
eulogy  then  rife,  he  summarized  the  traits  of 
the  master-general: 

"He  was  no  god,  ye  flattering  knaves,' 
He  owned  no  world,  he  ruled  no  waves 
But — and  exalt  it  if  you  can — 
He  was  the  upright,  honest  man. 

"This  was  his  glory,  this  outshone 
Those  attributes  you  dote  upon; 
On  this  strong  ground  he  took  his  stand, 
Such  virtue  saved  a  sinking  land." 

Mrs.  Annie  Russell  Marble  in  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine. 

Lessons  of  Washington's  Career 

This  celebration  is  of  only  one  event,  but 
it  celebrates  the  virtues  which  are  the  foun- 
tain of  our  national  greatness. 

In  the  birth  of  Washington  we  see  the  new 
birth  of  Ihe  race,  its  wakening  to  a  new  sense 
of  human  rights. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  life  made  phe- 
nomenally successful  by  a  career  of  immacu- 
late integrity. 

Washington's  contribution  to  our  country 
was  rreat  beyond  count,  but  his  contribution 
to  human  civilization  was  much  greater. 


He  has  not  been  thought,  a  preeminent 
military  captain,  but  his  military  successes 
left  a  more  lasting  and  valuable  result  than 
those  of  any  other  great  general. 

He  was  not  a  lawgiver  imposing  a  system 
of  laws  upon  the  people,  but  by  the  weight  of 
his  character  he  impelled  his  people  to  secure 
their  freedom  won  in  battle  by  a  Constitution 
which  is  the  culmination  of  systems  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  government. 

He  was  not  an  inspired  prophet,  but  his 
forecasts  and  advice  arc  our  best  guide  in  un- 
expected and  difficult  developments. — From 
an  Address  by  Hon.  11'.  Bourke  Cochran, 
of  A'cir   York. 

Bearing  Another's  Burden 
One  day,  after  Lincoln  became  a  Congress- 
man, he  was  walking  along  the  street,  when 
he  saw  a  little  girl  at  a  gate,  ciying.  "  What's 
the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  little 
girl  explained  that  she  was  going  on  a  jour- 
ney, no  one  had  come  for  her  trunk  and  she 
was  afraid  she  would  lose  the  train.  ''How 
big  is  the  trunk?"  was  the  next  question,  as 
the  tall  man  pushed  through  the  gate. 

When  he  saw  it,  Mr.  Lincoln  shouldered 
it,  and  very  soon  was  striding  down  the 
street  with  the  little  girl  trotting  behind  him. 
''Just  like  him."  said  people  when  they  heard. 

Lincoln's  Common  Sense 


This  is  in  part  what  James  Bryee  says  of 
Lincoln  in  an  Introduction  to  a  collection  of 
Lincoln's  writings: 

Lincoln  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
triumphed  over  the  adverse  conditions  of  his 
early  years  because  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  high  and  rare  powers.  Superficial  ob- 
servers who  saw  his  homely  aspect  and  plain 
manners,  and  noted  that  his  fellow  towns- 
men, when  asked  why  they  so  trusted  him, 
answered  that  it  was  for  his  common  sense, 
failed  to  see  that  his  common  sense  was  a 
part  of  his  genius.  What  is  common  sense 
but  the  power  of  seeing  the  fundamentals  of 
any  practical  question  and  of  disengaging 
them  from  the  accidental  and  transient  fea- 
tures that  may  overlie  these  fundamentals — 
the  power,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  of 
getting  down  to  bed-rock?  One  part  of  this 
power  is  the  faculty  for  perceiving  what  the 
average  man  will  think  and  can  be  induced 
to  do.  This  is  what  keeps  the  superior  mind 
in  touch  with  the  ordinary  mind,  and  this  is 
perhaps  why  the  name  of  "common  sense" 
is  used,  because  the  superior  mind  seems  in 
its  power  of  comprehending  others  to  be 
itself  a  part  of  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. All  men  of  high  practical  capacity 
have  this  power.  It  is  the  first  condition  of 
success. 


The  Nation,  Feb.  19,  *14 


IFS  ABOUT  LINCOLN. 
Two  years  ago  the  country  had  more 
than  a  surfeit  of  assertions  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  have  been  or  have 
done  this,  that,  or  the  other,  if  he  had 
then  been  alive.  He  would  have  been  a 
Progressive,  surely,  but  also  just  as  cer- 
tainly would  have  remained  a  Republi- 
can, though  inclined  to  join  the  Demo- 
cratic party  under  Wilson;  he  would 
have  been  a  Single-Taxer  and  a  Suffra- 
gist; he  would  have  been  an  eager  sup- 
porter of  Assemblyman  Jones's  bill  to 
abolish  poverty  and  of  Congressman 
Smith's  little  plan  to  bring  in  the  mil- 
lennium to-morrow.  All  this  was  so 
overdone,  with  so  obvious  a  vote-catch- 
ing intent,  that  people  soon  began  to 
laugh  at  it,  and  it  was  largely  given  up. 
If  Lincoln  had  come  back  in  1912,  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  would  have  dis- 
posed of  these  various  hypotheses  with 
some  kindly-shrewd   epigram   or  story. 


He  might  have  adopted  the  remark  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  reported  by  Mr.  Stet- 
son: "You  cannot  state  the  consequences 
of  what  never  happened." 

In  all  these  imaginary  resurrection* 
of  the  great  men  of  the  past,  there  is 
always  one  singular  assumption.  It  is 
not  only  that  they  would  be  in  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  best  movements  of 
the  present,  but  that  they  would  have 
discarded  all  the  errors  and  defects 
which  clung  to  them  during  their  ac- 
tual lives.  Washington  was  a  slave-own- 
er, but  those  who  passionately  wish  him 
back  again  in  the  war  against  human 
oppression  always  conveniently  forget 
his  slaves.  Lincoln  followed  the  spoils 
system.  Civil-service  reform  had  not 
dawned  upon  the  political  life  of  his 
day.  For  this  he  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
No  public  man  can  be  held  guilty  of  sins 
that  were  not  accounted  sins  in  his  life- 
time. But  it  is  plain  that  if  the  actual 
Lincoln  were  to  come  back  after  fifty 
years,  he  would  have  many  things  to 
learn,  and  some  things  to  abandon,  be- 
fore he  could  become  the  ideal  and  in- 
fallible leader  whose  endorsement  every- 
body was  so  anxious  to  get  a  little  time 
since.  We  allude  to  this  aspect  of  the 
matter  only  to  show  that  it  is  not  so 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  so  power- 
ful an  argument  as  some  suppose,  mere- 
ly to  exclaim:  "If  only  Lincoln  were 
here,  he  would  agree  with  me  in  every 
particular!" 

It  is  plainly  not  a  subject  on  which 
to  be  dogmatic;  yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  we  may  profitably  ask  what  would 
be  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  fac- 
ing present-day  questions.  The  partic- 
ular decisions  he  would  come  to,  no 
man  can  say;  but  how  he  would  attack 
our  problems  we  may  be  pretty  con- 
fident, for  we  know  what  his  methods 
were.  He  was  patient  and  he  was  thor- 
ough. His  first  business  he  made  it  to 
ascertain  all  the  facts  in  all  their  bear- 
ings. Improvised  remedies  and  patent 
cure-alls  were  never  to  his  mind.  In 
the  presence  of  men  who  professed  to 
have  skeleton-keys  wherewith  to  unlock 
every  political  difficulty,  his  attitude 
was  one  of  amused  distrust  When 
asked  to  pass  upon  the  dreams  of  en- 
thusiasts and  the  nostrums  of  half-baked 
theorists,  he  always  acted  upon  that  wise 
injunction  of  the  Greek  philosopher, 
"Remember  to  disbelieve." 
We  may,  therefore,  be  very  sure  that 


he  would  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  hurricane  reformers.  He  would  not 
expect  to  make  this  tough  old  world  all 
over  in  a  day.  His  advice  would  be, 
rather,  to  look  every  matter  carefully 
over;  to  consider  the  remote  conse- 
quences of  any  proposed  action  before  I 
jumping  at  its  supposed  immediate  ben- 
efits; to  try  out  thoroughly  the  laws  we 
have  before  rushing  to  the  enactment 
of  new  ones;  and  to  remind  us  that  sub- 
stantial progress  is  more  apt  to  be 
achieved  by  painful  inches  than  by  great 
leaps. 

But  on  one  point  all  may  agree.  If 
Lincoln  were  here  again,  he  would  ex- 
hibit that  wonderful  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  that 
marvellous  understanding  of  their  sev- 
eral interests  and  points  of  view,  which 
steadily  marked  his  public  career.  This 
was  among  his  highest  gifts  as  a  states- 
man, and  it  is  one  which  every  striver 
in  our  public  life  might  well  covet.  The 
clash  of  classes  in  the  United  States  has 
become  more  intense  and  formidable 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  How  to  ar- 
rive at  a  just  reconciliation  of  conflict- 
ing interests,  how  to  attain  a  broad  na- 
tional policy  out  of  all  the  demands  of 
localities  and  separate  interests — that  is 
cur  great  task.  And  to  it  we  should  be 
thrice  fortunate  if  our  political  leaders 
could  bring  even  a  small  portion  of  Lin- 
coln's spirit  There  is  nothing  hypo- 
thetical about  that.  His  entire  sanity, 
his  instinctive  and  never-failing  humane- 
ness, his  ability  to  look  before  and  after 
with  large  reason,  and  his  willingness 
to  wait  for  the  full  ripening  of  oppor- 
tunity— these  qualities  of  the  statesman 
are  not  abundant  at  the  present  day.  He 
was  sympathetic,  but  he  did  not  take  it 
out  in  mere  sentiment.  Feeling  in  him 
slways  led  to  action;  and  in  any  large 
measure  of  progress  he  knew  that  some 
of  the  people,  some  sections,  would  have 
to  make  sacrifice  of  their  special  inter- 
ests. He  would  have  been  ready  to  take 
as  his  motto,  and  so  should  those  who 
are  in  the  thick  of  work  for  progress  to- 
day, the  saying  of  George  Bancroft: 
"The  fears  of  one  class  are  not  a  just 
measure  of  the  rights  of  another." 


Lack  of  Malice 

"I  have  nj)t  willingly  plantefl  a 
thorn  in  any  man's  bosom."  None 
could  Bay  so  more  truthfully  than 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This,  together 
with  having  preserved  the  Union  and 
freed  the  slaves,  was  his  greatest 
glory.  For  a  thousand  times,  when 
the  power  to  strike  was  his  and  the 
incentive  for  revenge  would  have 
filled  the  bosoms  of  most  other  men 
with  devouring  flames  of  wrath,  he 
meekly  forbore,  and,  in  lieu  of  chas- 
tisement, contented  himself  with  ad- 
ministering good-natured  kindly  ad- 
vice to  the  offenders. 
'  An  illustration  of  this  was  his 
treatment  of  Clenent  L.  Vallandig- 
ham,  who  had  made  a  violent  anti- 
draft  speech  and  whose  imprison- 
ment sentence.  Lincoln  commuted  to 
transportation  beyond  the  military 
lines.  Other  acts  of  defiance  by  the 
friends  of  Vallandigham  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  president  to  make  effec- 
tive in  his  behalf  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  an  area  under  martial  law 
elicited  only  this  characteristic  re- 
sponse: 

"Must  I  shoot  the  simple-minded 
soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must 
not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator 
who  induces  him  to  desert?" 


Lincoln  Noted  for 

One  day  q)  woman,  accompanied  by 
a  senator,  called  on  President  Lin- 
coln. The  woman  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  Mosby's  men.  Her  husband  had 
been  captured,  tried  and  condemned 
to  be  shot.  She  camo  to  ask  for  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  Lincoln 
heard  her  story  and  then  asked  what 
kind  of  a  husband  her  husband  was. 

"Is  he  intemperate,  does  he  abuse 
the  children  and  beat  you?"  asked 
the  president. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  wife.  "He  is  a 
good  man,  a  good  husband;  he  loves 
me  and  he  loves  the  children  and  we 
can  not  live  without  him.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  he  is  a  fool  about  poli- 
tics. I  live  in  tho  north  and  was 
born  there,  and  if  I  get  him  home  he 
will  do  no  more  fighting  for  the 
south." 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  after  exam- 
ining the  papers,  "I  will  pardon  him 
and  turn  him  over  to  you  for  safe 
keeping." 

The  woman,  overcome  with  Joy, 
began  to  sob  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

"My  dear  woman,"  said  Lincoln, 
"if  I  had  known  how  badly  it  was 
going  to  make  you  feel,  I  never 
would  have  pardoned  him." 

"You  do  not  understand  me,"  she 
cried  between  sobs. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  answered  Lincoln, 
"and  If  you  do  not  go  away  at  once 
I  shall  be  crying  with  you." 


Blended  Goodness 
With  Intelligence 

In  him  was  vindicated  the  great- 
ness of  real  goodness  and  the  good- 
ness of  real  greatness.  There  are 
men  as  good  as  he,  but  they  do  bad 
things.  There  are  men  as  Intelligent 
as  he,  but  they  do  foolish  things.  In 
him  goodness  and  intelligence  com- 
bined and  made  their  best  result  of 
wisdom. — Phillips  Brooks. 
•     •     ♦ 

In  Lincoln  there  was  always  some 
quality  that  fastened  him  to  the 
people  and  taught  them  to  keep  time 
to  the  music  of  his  heart — David 
Swing.       i 


L 
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Lincoln's  Outstanding  Trait. 

All  religions  agree  on  one  point. 
They  would  have  their  devotees  at- 
tain measurably  to  the  ideal  of  the 
power  worshipped— whether  named  Je- 
hoyab,  Jove,  Lord,  AMah,  Impersonal 
Soul  of  the  Universe  or  Buddha  of 
Boundless  Light.  In  *<o  far  as  the 
follower  might  approach  this  consum- 
mation of  character  was  he  reckoned 
among  the  Zaddekini,  the  demigods, 
saints,  brahmans,  avatars  or  rakans. 

When  therefore  we  lind  a  man  who 
in  both  public  and  private  life  does 
justice,  loves  mercy  and  walks  hum- 
bly with  the  Eternal  we,  whatever 
be  our  name  or  creed,  see  in  him  un 
exemplar.  Let  even  American  pride 
and  joy  stand  5n  the  background 
while  all  the  world  gladly  gives  herein 
I  be  assurance  of  a  man.  The  poem- 
prayer  of  Bam  Walter  Foss  is  for 
once  answered  within  the  memory  of 
people  still  living  to-day: 

"Give   me  men   to  match   my  moun- 
tains." 

Fur  as  we  scan  in  perspective  the 
life  lived  since  we  saw  Lincoln,  on 
one  morning  of  February,  18G1,  raise 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  we  see  clearly  how  grandly 
he  attained  the  heights  in  scaling  the 
peaks  of  moral  possibilities  until  he 
jslmost  struck  the  stars. 

In  one  outstanding  trait  he  was 
able  wholly  to  occult  self.  For  the 
bake  of  the  country  which  he  loved 
aud  the  people  of  whom  ha  w:\s_oaie 
he  sank  his  own  personality  in  the 
supreme  and  sublime  result.  Facing 
solemn  duties,  he  not  only  bowed  him- 
self humbly  before  his  Maker  but  he 
was  ever  keenly  sensitive  to  and  un- 
erringly interpretive  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  For  this  he  was  willing  and 
■able  to  use  his  enemies  ami  those 
professing  friends  who  were  plotting 
against  him.  Taming  and.  harnessing 
them  to  the  car  or  the  Union,  he 
saved  the  nation  that  now  everywhere 
reveres  his  name. 

In  a  jivord,  Lincoln  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  American  in  public 
life  fulfilled  that  inspired  Hebrew 
jwet's  word  which  in  the  original 
leads  like  a  challenge,  as  if  any  son 
uf  man  could  so  far  approach  the  ideal 
ascribed  to  the  Divine.  Lincoln 
made  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  the 
American  ideal.  What  residue  and 
when  he  could  not  thus  utilize  or 
transform  he  restrained.  He  curbed 
alike  partisans  and  critics,  so  far  as 
to  make  their  wrath,  whether  as  ac- 
tively militant  or  venomously  malevo- 
lent, to  draw  the  car  of  national 
safety  and   glory. 

It  might  be  cruel  to  apply  this  par- 
Able,  now  so  clearly  patent  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  past,  to  present  condi- 
tions in  Washington;  but  oh,  for  a 
man  to  match  the  mountains  of  oppor- 
tunity which  rise  before  the  country, 
the  world  and  the  race ! 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE 


Courage,  Common  Sense,  Gentleness,-  Toler- 
ance, Fairness  and  Lion-Heartedness  Re- 
corded  in    Career   of  Great   Abolitionist 


I 


By  Alan  P.  Giimour 

N  ONE  of    his  Yinging    poems,  -f- 
that    typically  .  American    poet, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  declares: 


"I  faoaor  the  man  who  1b  willing  to  sink 
Half  hla  present  repute  .for  the  freedom  ' 

to    tblnk',  ■      , 

And,  when  he  has  thought,  be  his  cause 

strong  or  weak. 
Will  risk  t'other  kalf  lor  the  freedom  to. 

speak,  ■ 

Caring   naught   for   what  vengeance   tho 

mob  has  In  store — 
Let  that  mob  be  the  upper  ten  thousand, 

or  lower!"  "  ,  " 

To  no  man  did  these  brave' lines 
of  Lowell  more  truly  apply  than  to 
the  gentle,  the  tolerant,  the  tender, 
yet  the  lion-hearted  Lincoln.  .Fair- 
ness, justice,  honesty,  mental  in- 
tegrity seemed  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  his  nature.  Fear  of  ridicule, 
or  of  host  He  criticism,  the  dread  of 
being  in  the  minority,  had  no  ter- 
mors (pr.>this  great  and  noble  soul. 
He  s£oa"d  for  the  Truth- and  the 
Right  ^always,  as  .God  gave  him  to 
s$e.  the  :xruth  and  the  Right.  Most 
of "-^1  Jdid  he  do  so,  fearlessly  and 
immovably,  at  those  times  when,  as 
Lowell  again  says: 
"Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble. 

When  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
lire  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit. 

And  'tis  prosperous  to  be.  just." 

At  the  early \  age  of  23,A.braham 
Ljncoln  offered  himself  as  a  candi- 
0-i  le  for  a  seat  in  the  Illinois  Legis- 
'  hiiure.  He  made  an  earnest  and 
manly  canvass  for  the  office,  with- 
out vituperation,  of  his  opponent, 
ii  ml  he  was  defeated !  Who  his 
successful  opponent  was,  only  the 
close  student  of  history  knows,  and 
nobody  cures.  That .  address,  how- 
ever, that .  the  youthful  Abraham 
Lincoln  made  to  the  people  of 
Sangamon. County,  Illinois,  when  he 
was  seeking  their  suffrage,  will  live 
forever. 

Spirit  of  Courage  ' 
and  Common  Sense 

..  It  breathes  the  same  spirit  of 
'fairness,  of  courage,  of  sound  com- 
,111011  sense,  of  tolerant  good  nature 
■and; true  patriotism  that  glorify  and 
-endeaf  all  his  public  utterances. 
!  Never  was  man  with  less  bitter- 
i  ness,  less  narrowness,  less  intoler- 
ance 111  his  soul  than  Abraham  Lin- 
tcplnl  .After  expressing  frankly  and' 
Vogenlly  to  the  people  whom  he 
proposed  to  represent  in  the  Legis- 
lature his  "sentiments  with  regard 
to  local,  affairs,"  he  closes  his  ad- 
dress' with  the  following  remark- 
able— remarkable  certainly  in  a 
youth  of  twenty-three — paragraph: 
"Every   man   is  saiH   tr»  ho*,*,  v.i« 


in  1842,  he  made  one  of  the'  most 
powerful  arraignments  of  intem- 
perance and  its  attendant  evils  that 
it  is  possible  to  make. 

Yet  the  whole  address  is  so  sane, 
so  level-headed,  so  fair.  He  does 
.not  overshoot  the  mark,  as  do  so 
many  well-meaning  advocates  of 
.  prohibition  and  other  reforms  to- 
day, by  becoming  grossly  intemper- 
ate himself.  No,  there  is  a  sweet 
reasonableness  running  all  through 
his  speech.  He  would  not  declare 
instant  confiscation  of  breweries 
and  distilleries;  he  would  allow 
time  to  determine  the  problems  in- 
volved In  the  traffic.  Listen  to  the 
noble  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"Turn  now  to  the  temperance 
revolution.  In  it  we  shall  find  a 
stronger  bondage  broken,  a  viler 
slavery  manumitted,  .and  a 
greater  tyrant  deposed;  In 
It  more  of  want  supplied, 
more  .  disease  healed,  more  ,  sor- 
-row  assuaged.  By  it  no  or- 
phans *  starving,  no  widows  .weep-'' 
ing.  By  it  none  wounded  in  feel- 
ing, none  injured  in  interest;  even 
the  dram-maker  and  .the  dram- 
seller  will  have  glided*  into  other 
occupations  so  gradually,  as  never' 
to  have  felt  the '  change,  and  will 
stand  ready  to  join  all  others  In  the 
universal  ■  song  of  gladness.  And 
what  a  noble  ally  this  to  the  cause 
of  political  freedom!-  With  such 
an  aid  Its  march  cannot  fail  to  be 
on  and  on,  till  every  son  of  earth 
shall  drink  in  rich  fruition  the 
sorrow-quenching  draughts  of  per- 
fect liberty.  Happy  .day  when, ' all 
appetites  controlled,  all  poisons 
subdued,  all  matter  subjected, 
mind, 'all-conquering  mind,  shall 
live  and  move,  the  monarch  of  the 
world.  Glorious  consummation! 
Hail,  fall  of  fury!  Reign  of  reason, 
all  hail!" 

Quiet  Bravery,         '  <  . 
True  Patriotism 

.  So,  again,  we  see  the  shining 
fairness,  the  quiet  bravery,  the  true 
patriotism;  the  gentleness,  the  in- 
.  dependence  of  Abraham  Lincoln . 
standing  out  anew  in   bold  relief. 

The  love,  too,  and  reverence  for 
Law  and  Right  seemed  to  be  in- 
nate In  Lincoln.  Even  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-eight  we  find  him 
declaring:  .  '. 

.  "If  the  laws  be  continually  des- 
pised and  disregarded,  if  ,  their 
rights  to  be  secure  in  their  persons 
and  property  are  held  by  ho  better 
tenure  than  the  caprice  of  a  mob, 
the  alienation  of  their  affection  for 
the  Government  is  the  natural  con- ' 


:V;  -.■■-■■-.-  ;-'•'■■    ,-.  ,-'^'<fffo'^ 

Proclamation^ 

.  Is  IssueiJlJfy^ 
Mayor  Snyder 

IT  is.  fitting  and  appropriate 
during  this'  critical  period 
that  we,  as  loyal  American 
citizens,  should  take,  unto  our- 
selves the  ideals  of  Lincoln,  and 
implant  more  firmly  in  our 
hearts  the  great  principles'  enun- 
ciated by  the  martyred  Presi- 
dent, which,  if  followed,  will  in- 
sure the  perpetuity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation. 

The  words  and  deeds  of  Lin- 
coln should  give  us  confidence, 
and  serve  as  an  inspiration  for 
the  growing  generation  and  the 
generations  to  come. 

Let      today's     observance     of 
Lincoln's  Birthday  be  a  memor- 
able one  in  every  home  through- 
out the  land. 
'     'MEREDITH  P.  SNYDER, 

Mayor. 
Los  Angeles,  Feb.  11,  1920. 
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lessly  dared  to  express  their  views  t 
on  the  injustice  of  the  war.  Eighty   f 
years   ago,  however,    the   executive.!' 
branch  of  our  Government  ha'd'  not 
arrived  at'the  point  of  lecturing  'or- 
dictating    to    the    other    co-ordinate^ 
branches    of   the    Government.;.  So,'-  ' 
.on  January  12,  .1818,  while" war.-  with'S- 
Mexico    was    still    in    prpgress^-ln-'i 
deed  it  had  been  going  orilfor^neajr-y  J 
ly  two  years — Lincoln  spoke' out  lnv 
his    place    in   Congress   ih\  criticism'  J 
and  denunciation  of  the* wiiWhe'de-  ' 
dared      had  ■   been      "unnecessarily 
and   unconstitutionally  commenced  / 
against   Mexico   by   the   President."  '  •■ 
History   fails   to   record   that    he   or ' 
'those  who  voted  'with  him  in'  cen-  fi 
sure  of   the  .President  were   subse- 
quently   characterized    as    being    of    1 
"a  little  band  of  wilful  men  repre-    ; 
senting  no  opinion  but  their  own," 
because      of      their      conscientious  .. 
action  in  this  regard!  *\ 

Barefooted 

and  Alone  f 

Much  easier  would  it  have  been  A 
for  him  who  was  to  be  our  first  r 
martyr-President  to  join  in  "stand- 
ing by  the  President,"  and  in  sup- 
porting those  who  were  sounding 
the  war  drums  and  "appealing -to 
the  patriotis,m"  or  the  Nation  to 
uphold  what  Lincoln  believed  to  be 
an  unnecessary  and  unrighteous 
conflict.  Not  so  with  Lincoln,  how- 
ever. Whatever  the  cost  to  Aim, 
although  .  he  should  "tread  the 
pathway  barefooted  and  alone,"  he  ' 
would  not  compromise  with  his 
conscience  and  what  he  knew  to 
'  be  just  and  fair  and  impartial. 
Loving  his  country  with  intensest 
reverence  and  passion,  ready  to  die 
for  her  if  need  be,  he  yet  loved 
that  country  enough  to"  speak-. 'out,  v 
bravely  in  public  when  he  thought^ 
her  officials,  even  'those  In  the  highr 
est  places,  had  done  wrong.  Like- 
Zola,  over  in  gallant,  warm- 
hearted France,  pointing  an''  ac-1; 
eusing  finger  at  the  French  -gov-; 
ernment  and  thundering  forth:  his 
famous  accusation,  "J'accuae!"  vso- . 
also  bravely  stood  Lincoln  and  his 
fellow-Whigs  and  scathingly  in- 
dicted those  responsible  for  "Polk's 
War,"  as  the  war  with  Mexico  was 


Lincoln's  Outstanding  Trait. 

All  religious  agree  on  one  point. 
Tbey  Mould  have  their  devotees  at- 
tain measurably  to  the  ideal  of  the 
power  worshipped — whether  named  Je- 
hovah, Jove,  Lord,  AHah,  Impersonal 
Soul  of  the  Universe  or  Buddha  of 
Boundless  Light.  In  so  far  as  the 
follower  might  approach  this  consum- 
mation of  character  was  he  reckoned 
among  the  Zaddekiin,  the  demigods, 
saints,  brahmans,  avatars  or  rakaus. 

When  therefore  wo  find  a  man  who 
in  both  public  and  private  life  does 
.justice,  loves  mercy  and  walks  hum- 
bly with  the  Eternal  we,  whatever 
be  our  uame  or  creed,  see  in  him  an 
exemplar.  Let  even  American  pride 
and  joy  stand  in  the  background 
while  all  the  world  gladly  gives  herein 
the  assurance  of  a  man.  The  poem- 
prayer  of  Sam  Walter  Fosb  is  for 
once  answered  within  the  memory  of 
people  still  living  to-day  : 

"Give   me  men   to  match   my  moun- 
tains." 

For  as  we  scan  In  perspective  the 
life  lived  since  we  saw  Lincoln,  on 
one  morning  of  February,  1SG1,  raise 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  we  see  clearly  how  graudly 
he  attained  the  heights  in  scaling  the 
peaks  of  moral  possibilities  until  he 
;:linost  struck  the  stars. 

In  one  outstanding  trait  he  was 
able  wholly  to  occult  self.  For  the 
bake  of  the  country  which  he  loved 
•iud  the  people  of  whom  ha  was_nne 
lie  sank  his  own  personality  in  the 
supreme  and  sublime  result.  Facing 
solemn  duties,  he  not  only  bowed  him- 
self humbly  before  his  Maker  but  he 
was  ever  keenly  sensitive  to  and  un- 
erringly interpretive  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  For  this  he  was  willing  and 
■able  to  use  his  enemies  and  those 
professing  friends  who  were  plotting 
against  him.  Taming  and.  harnessing 
them  to  the  car  of  the  Union,  he 
saved  the  nation  that  now  everywhere 
reveres  his  name. 

In  a  jtvord,  Lincoln  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  American  in  public 
life  fulfilled  that  inspired  Hebrew 
jwet's  word  which  in  the  original 
reads  like  a  challenge,  as  if  tiny  son 
of  man  could  so  far  approach  the  ideal 
ascribed  to  the  Divine.  Lincoln 
juude  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  the 
American  ideal.  What  residue  and 
when  he  could  not  thus  utilize  or 
transform  he  restrained.  lie  curbed 
tilike  partisans  and  critics,  so  far  as 
to  make  their  wrath,  whether  as  ac- 
tively militant  or  venomously  malevo- 
lent, to  draw  the  car  of  national 
safety  and  glory. 

It  might  be  cruel  to  apply  this  par- 
tible, now  so  clearly  patent  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  past,  to  present  condi- 
tions in  Washington;  but  oh,  for  a 
man  to  match  the  mountains  of  oppor- 
tunity which  rise  before  the  country, 
the  world  and  the  race ! 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE 


Courage,  Common  Sense,  Gentleness,'  Toler- 
ance, Fairness  and  Lion-Heartedness  Re- 
corded   in    Career   of  Great   Abolitionist 


F 


By  Alan  P.  Gfliriour 
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stand  ready  to  Join  all  others  In  the 
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patriotic  '  that  that?  Fortunately, 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  have  to 
emigrate  from  his  native  land.  The 
"Know-nothing"  party,  founded  as 
It  was  on  prejudice  and  steeped  in 
partisanship,  lived  its  little  day  and 
flickered  out.  A  new  party,  the 
Republican  party,  was  born,  and  to 
this  great  party  Lincoln  gave  his 
whole-hearted  adhesion  and  sup- 
port. Beaten  in  the  first  battle,  in 
1S56,  when  poor,  inept  vacillating 
old  Buchanan  was  elected  by  the 
Democrats  over  the  first  Republican 
candidate,  Freemont,  t.e  new  party 
was  destined  to  win  a  signal  victory 
four  years  later.  Before  that  event 
which  carried  him  to  the  White  i 
House,  Lincoln  was  to  cross  swords 
with  the-  redoubtable  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  In  I85S,  in  a  contest  for 
the  Senatorship  from  the  State  of 
Illinois.  Just  as  when  he  ran  for 
a  seat  in  the  State  Legislature  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  so  again 
was  Abraham  Lincoln  defeated 
when  he  ran  for  Senator.  But  that 
famous  contest  and  his  defeat  by 
"the  little  giant"  made  him  Presi- 
dent two  years  later  and  the  eman- 
cipator of  a  race! 
All   through   the   long,   sad,  'tragic 

years  of  the  Civil  War  Abraham 
Lincoln  preserved  the  same  brave 
serenity,  the  same  big-hearted 
charity  and  fairness,  the  same  free- 
dom from  intolerance  and  malice. 
Many  on  his  own  side,  and  many 
among  his  opponents,  failed  in 
these  respects.  Not  he,  however— 
"The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  fore- 
seeing man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise 
not  blame." 
And  with  him  may  fittingly  be 
cempared  that  splendid  Southern 
gentleman,  that  gallant  leader  of 
the  "Lost  Cause,"  Robert  L\  Lee.  • 
I  have  yet  to  find  recorded  of 
Lincoln  a  single  mtter  or  intol- 
erant utterance  toward  those  who 
were  warring  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  en- 
deavoring to  replace  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  with  the  Stars  and 
Bars.  Ever  was  Lincoln  ready  to 
meet  with  peace  commissioners 
from  the  Southern  States,  and  to 
consider  any  feasible  and  just  plan 
to  bring  the  fratricidal  conflict  to  a 
close.  Ever  his  heart  yearned  over 
the  gallant  lads  in  the  trenches  on 
both  sides.  Ha-dly,  even  though 
discipline    might    require    it,    could 


ihe.be   induced    to    sign    the   death- 
1  warrant    of   any    poor   fellosv    sent'-. 
,  enced   by   court-martial   to   be  "shot.  " 
Never     has     more     touching  '  letter,' 
1  than    his   to    the    poor,  widow,    Mrs.  v, 

Bixby,     "the    mother    of    five    sons 
who    have    died    gloriously    on    the 
field    of    battle,"    been    penned.      In 
this   the    Christlike    gentleness    and 
compassion       of       Lincoln       touch 
sublimest    heights.      In    his    Gettys- 
i    burg    address    and    his    second    in- 
I   augural,  "never  man  spake  like  this 
I   man"    on    our   American    soil.      Not 
;    in    either   address   is    there   a   word 
I    of   denunciation    of   the    brave   men 
|   of  the  Southland.     And  nowhere  in 
all   literature  is  to  ne  round  a  pa- 
triotism  more  sublime. 

Absent  from  his  heart  was  any 
desire  to  humiliate  or  treat  in  ex- 
treme fashion  the  revolted  States. 
Like  the  generous  Grant,  he,  too, 
uttered  fervently  the  prayer,  "Let 
us  have  peace!"  Tes,  and  "among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
Always  he  stood,  "with  malice  to- 
ward none;  with  charity  for  all." 

But   for  the   extremists   and   the 
the   hotheads   on    both    sides    there 
would  have  been  no  war.     But  for  j 
*Uje  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the - 

blatant    war-mongers,    North.  _apd 
y  South,  Lincoln's  wise  plan  of  "com- 
'  pensated  emancipation  wouJd~have~ 
;  come    about    naturally   and    gradu-  i 
v  ally,    without    the    four    years    or  ■ 
'awful  conflict  and  the  horrors  of  a 
reconstruction    period.     Such    men, 
however,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  were, 
alas,    too   few!      Their    sane   views 
and  earnest  pleadings  were  in  vain. 
Their  voices  were  as  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness  of  hate  and  pas- 
sion and  intolerance.     And  so  "The 
Brothers'  War"  was  the  result. 

Today,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
more    than    half   a   century,    as    we 
look    back    across    the.  intervening 
years,  we  see  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
I   and     the    men     who     thought     like 
j    Abraham  Lincoln,  were  right.     We 
\   see   how   he   who   was    vilified    and 
i    lampooned     and      denounced,     now 
j    looms     larger     and     brighter     and 
!    nobler  all   the  time.  We  reverently 
;    thank  the  Father  of  All  Mercies  for 
such  as  he.    We  humbly  pray  that 
in  the  years  to  come  the  example 
I   he  set  of  tolerance,  of  fairness,  of 
gentleness,     of     bravery,     of     true 
patriotism,  may  more  and  more  be- 
come the  guiding  star  of  thos*  who 
shall  in  the  future  hold  the  desjtjn^s. 


Abraham  Lincoln* 


An  English   Reading  of  His  Char- 
acter and  Achievement 

(From'TK*  London  Timet  on  the  day 
of  tho  unveiling  of  the  Lincoln  status 
at  Westminster.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  Increasing- 
ly remembered  with  an  affection  which 
is  seldom  riven  to  political  heroes,  be- 
cause be  is  seen  to  have  applied  to 
great  affairs  a  wisdom  for  which  every- 
body has  occasion  '  every  day.  In  a 
sense  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  him 
simple;  hd  was  the  masteT  of  a  can- 
ning equaled  only  by  his  honesty;  the 
.plainness  of  his  words  came  from 
trained  and  exquisite  taste  and  a 
brooding  profundity  of  thought.  Think- 
ing was  indeed  the  habit  which  distin- 
guished him  most  among  statesmen,  and 
this  intellectual  bent  belonged  to  a  per- 
sonality of  fascinating  complexity. 

What  in  earlier  life  seemed  an  in- ' 
consequent  thedley  of  dignity  with 
oaflshness,  coarse-tongued  love  of  fact  i 
and  concealed  but  perilous  sensibility  , 
ripened  Anally  into  a  subtly  blended  ; 
character,  in  which  a  set  and  noble 
melancholy  was  humanized  by  the  tire- 
less play  of  fun,  and  an  anecdotic  habit 
which  savored  of  the  manure  heap  only 
set  off  a  dazzling  purity  of  soul.  Vet 
it  was  the  simpler  traits  that  told. 
When  at  last  his  victory  and  death 
made  men  see  what  a  burden  he  had 
borno  and  they  began  to  reckon  up  his 
merits,  they  saw  that,  If  he  had  been 
a  shrewd  master  of  men,  sheer  gen- 
erosity had  been  his  most  potent 
weapon;  if  he  had  been  an  orator  and 
a  skillful  manager  no  art  had  served 
him  better  than  unwillingness  to  "mis- 
lead the  people  by  a  single  adjective"; 
if  his  statesmanship  had  proved  sound 
in  the  end  its  deepest  secret  had  been 
the  reality  of  his  wish  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Such  were  the  qualities  by 
which,  so  far  as  he  had  done  it,  he  had 
preserved  America,  and  as  years  have 
elapsed  and  thousands  of  reminiscences 
been  disclosed  Lincoln  has  acquired  in" 
memory  the  stature  of  a  national  hero, 
rot  so  much  because  he  wis  the  chief 

-xxrnt  In  _a^-nrna.t^anti  nlayriel***  con- 
quest, but  because  his  conquering  pari 
shines  with  the  luster  of  an  absolute  j 
humility  and  an  almost  inconceivable  • 
tenderness  of  heart.  Recollection  has  \ 
preserved  and  Imagination  multiplied 
more  yarns  concerning  him  than  any 
other  man,  and  in  this  mass  of  legend, 
dull  or  brilliant,  one  class  of  story  re- 
curs with  startling  frequency;  it  pre- 
sents to  us  the  great  President  in  some 
such  guise  as,  for  instance,  a  queer, 
gaunt  man  in  a  nightshirt,  harassed 
and  dog-tired,  dragged  from  his  scant 
repose  at  midnight  to  listen  to  a  tale 
of  sorrow  and  to  pronounce  in  per- 
versely quaint  phrase  bis  sentence  of 
pardon  on  a  court-martialed  private. 


Thus  his  figuro  has  become  stamper 
with    a   greatness   which     is    curiously 
lovable,  so  that  few  people  have  trou- 
bled    to    inquire'    whether    his     actual 
achievements  were  great.  His  Adminis- 
tration, once  accused  of  many_blundera, 
has   Indeed   been    shown   hj   later   dis- 
closures of  the  circumstances  to  have 
been  very  able.     Moreover,  he  was  deaf 
during  the  war  to  the  suggestions  of 
Insidious  compromise  and  equally  deaf 
j-to  those  of  vindictlveness.     "I  hope  to 
I.God  the  war  will  never  end  till  Its  pur- 
pose Is  accomplished."     "What  I  deal 
with  Is  to*  vast  for  malicious  dealing.' 
These  things  were  finely  said,  and  his 
acts  accorded  with  them;  but  there  is 
nothing    extraordinary    in   this.       The 
supreme  test  is  his  bearing  toward  that 
complex  issue  presented  by  the  need  of 
oreserving  the  Union,  yet  extinguishing 
slavery.    In  relation  to  this  contempo- 
raries saw  in  him   only  an  honest  op- 
portunist.      Careful    study    long    after 
discovers  a  statesman  guided  in  shift- 
ing circumstances  by  great  principles, 
thought  out  and  deeply  felt,  which  for 
the  most  part  can  be  read  unambigu- 
ously  in   his   speeches   on    the    stump 
from  his  first  entrance  upon  the  scene. 
When  once  Lincoln's  view  has  been 
grasped  there  remains  no  inconsistency 
or  time-serving  in   the  puzzling  steps 
by  which  he  distressed  alternately  the 
conservatives   and   the   radicals   of  his 
party.       His     struggles     in     the     last 
months  of  his  life  for  liberality  in  the 
reconstruction    of   the   South    are    now 
reckoned  as  part  of  his  highest  claim 
to  honor;   but  his  efforts  for  compen- 
sated   and    gradual    emancipation   hare 
been     little     noticed,     and     the     slow 
process   by  which   he  brought  himself 
to  the  act  by  which  he  actually  killed 
slavery  was,  and  remains,  an  offense  to 
more  impulsive  champions  of  freedom. 
All   these  parts   of  his   policy     should 
now,  however,  be  visible  in  their  con- 
nection  and   as    elements   in    a   larger 
philanthropy  than  that  of  simple  aboli- 
tionism.      His   statesmanship   may   or 
may   not   command    agreement,    but   it 
stands  out  on  examination  as  a  singu- 
lar Instance  of  what  the  Greeks  were 
after  when  they  dreamt  of  a  "philoso- 
pher king." 

But  this  large  claim  should  only  en- 
hance the  gentler  human  aspect  of  him 
with  which  we  began.  Austete  calcula- 
tion of  the  policy  of  emancipation  left 
him  the  uncommon  power  of  friendli- 
ness on  equal  terms  with  individual 
negroes.  Lofty  vision  made  him  the 
humbler  and  the  more  reverent  of  the 
common  mind.  The  democracy  of  which 
he  is  felt  to  be  "a  prophet  became  in 
him  the  spirit  of  that  greater  genius 
who  said  "I  am  among  you  as  he  that 
■wrveth,"  ' 


FRIEND  REFUTES 
IDEA  LINCOLN 
WAS  UNCOUTH 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.— [By  the  Unit- 
ed Press.] — The  common  sense  which 
carried  the  American  people  through 
the  civil  war  and  preserved  the  union 
will  carry  them  through  the  present 
crisis  in  industry  and  government, 
declares  Henry  R.  Rankin,  friend  and 
biographer  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Rankin,  who  is  85  years  old,  watches 
present  day  trends  with  as  clear  an 
eye  as  he  witnessed  the  dark  days  in 
the  struggle  between  north  and  south. 

"  I  am  an  optimist,"  Rankin  said. 
""We  are  not  as  bad  off  as  the  news- 
papers would  have  us  believe. 

"  The  troubles  and  disturbances  on 
which  the  newspapers  base  their  head- 
lines are  characteristic  of  the  whole 
nation." 

Rankin  laughs  at  the  idea  of  some; 
that  Lincoln  was  an  "  uncouth  back- 
woodsman." 

"  In  eight  years  Lincoln  rose  to  a 
position  in  the  world  that  brilliant 
statesmen  failed  to  attain  in  a  life- 
time," he  said. 

"  Lincoln  was  neither  uncouth  nor 
uneducated.  He  was  a  tremendous 
reader  and  he  moved  in  the  best  cir- 
cles in  his  community." 
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This  column  Is  an  open  forum  for  the 
expression  of  opinion  or  the  discussion  of 
facts,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
such  communications  bear  the  signature 
of  the  writer  and  the  subjects  be  dis- 
cussed in  fairness  and  good  faith. — The 
Editor. 

DEFENDS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

And  Ed  Howe  belittles/Abraham 
Lincoln :  He  tells  us  his  great  qnali-l 
ties  were  showy  rather  than  sub- 
stantial. He  say  the  unknown  per- 
son who  gave  the  world  tlie  process 
of  panning  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
entitled  to  more  fame  than  the 
author  of  the  Gettysburg  address. 
Well,  as  to  this  Brother  Howe  seems 
to  be  in  the  minority.  Can  it  be 
this  former  Kansan  is  now  adjusting 
himself  to  his  Florida  environment? 

But  let  us  see,  and  first  as  to  Lin- 
coln's intellectual  capacity.  As  to 
this  let  Stephen  A.  Douglas  testify. 
Douglas  was  himself  an  intellectual 
giant  and  he  was  so  known  and 
named,  tho  because  of  his  diminutive 
physical  stature  the  .word  little  was 
prefixed.  As  New  Salem's  Jack  Arm- 
strong knew  his  physical,  so  the  little 
giant  knew  Lincoln's  intellectual  ca- 
pacity. Both  had  been  there.  What 
follows  will  show  what  Douglas 
thought.  Mrs.  Chestnut's  husband 
was  a  senator  from  South  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  election 
and  he  became  a  member  of 
Jeff  Davis*  cabinet.  During  the 
bellum  and  anti  helium  days  she 
kept  a  diary,  a  most  interesting 
book  which  will  be  found  in  the  city 
library.  Speaking  of  events  in  Rich- 
,mond,  in  her  entry  of  February  19, 
1861,  we  find  this:  "In  the  hotel 
parlor  Mr&j  Scott  was  describing 
Lincoln  wffo  is  the,  clever  Yankee. 
She  said,  'Awfully  ugly,  even  grotes- 
rpie  in  appearance,  the  kind  who  al- 
ways are  at  the  corner  stores  sitting 
on  boxes,  whittling  sticks,  and  tell- 
ing stories,  funny  as  they  are  vulgar' 
Here  I  interposed: 

But  Stephen  A.  Douglas  said  one 
day  to  Chestnut,  Lincoln  is  the  hard- 
est fellow  to_  handle  I  ever  encount- 
ered yet." 

Howe  tells  us  Lincoln  was  weak 
because  he  contemplated  suicide  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  an  early 
sweetheart.  Let  him  whose  heart 
never  knew  agoing,  whose  resulting 
absence  cast  a  shadow  which  dark- 
ened the  light  of  all  the  days  that 
were  to  he,  say  that.  The  tempta- 
tion whereof  Howe  speaks  was  but 
the  smaller  fraction  of  the  invisible 
fact.  Let  him  be  judged  by  the  fact 
entire.  i 

But  were  his  achievements  showy, 
rather  thah  substantial?    The  people 


of  today  can  little  understand  tb« 
difficulties  with  which  Lincoln  had 
to  contend,  or  the  grave  peril  in  tba 
sixties.  As  every  Civil  War  veteran 
knows,  our  armies  were  largely  made 
no  of  men  who  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  proclaiming  with  non-cler- 
ical emphasis  that  they  didn't  come 
out  to  fight  and  risk  their  lives  to 
free  the  colored  people.  They  wore 
in  constant  receipt  of  letters  in- 
spired by  the  hostile  propaganda  at 
home  twitting  them  with  the  fact 
that  that  was  just  the  use  they  were 
being  put  to. 

Tho  I  never  received,  I  Saw,  and 
reach  such  letters.  Any  premature 
issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, at  the  importunity  of  the  sure 
enough  impractlcables,  would  have 
been  at;  the  hazard  of  a  wholesale 
desertion,  if  not  bodily  transfer  to 
the  opposing  ranks.  Even  when  it 
did  come  the  police  of  the  act  seemed 
questionable.  As  Nicolay  and  Hay 
tell  us,  at  the  next  election  the  num- 
ber of  the  opposition  was  increased 
from  forty-four  to  seventy-five  in 
congress  and  in  Lincoln's  own  Illi- 
nois, "the  opposition  inflicted  upon 
him  a  peculiarly  painful  defeat,  elect- 
ing nine  of  his  opponents  and  only 
four  of  his  friends." 

And  these  opponents  thruout  the 
whole  country  were  clamoring  that 
the,  war  was  a  failure  and  demand- 
ing peace  at  any  price. 

We  may  be  assured  that  of  all  pad 
anxious  hearts  during  those  dis- 
tressful years,  thruout  this  land's 
wide  borders,  his  was  the  most  so. 
But  for  his  wise  head,  brave  heart, 
and,  speaking  figuratively,  his  strong 
right  arm,  instead  of  a  united  nation, 
we  would  today  be  warring  states. 
Tho  an  idealist,  he  was  intensely 
practical  as  well.  vIt  was  because  of 
what  he  was  and  did  that  the  sons  of 
sires  who  fought  as  foes  back  in  the 
sixties,  marched  yesterday  with  el- 
hows  touching,  there  on  the  Flanders 
field,  with  the  air  all  tremulous,  now 
with  Dixie,  then  the  Marsellaise  and 
then  our  whole  country's  battle 
hymn.  This  may  be  showy  hut  let 
Kaiser  William  say  if  It  was  not 
substantial  as  well.    I 

The  man  who  taught  vegetable  can- 
ning may  be  entitled  to  fame.  Let 
Ed  Howe  from  his  Florida  stand- 
point, chant  his5  praise,  hut  the  sor- 
row-hearted, sad-faced  Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  entitled  to  and  thruout  all 
tune  will  increasingly  have  fame 
greater  still.  Highest  realities  are 
not  found  in  tin  cans.  Tin  can  goods 
are  of  no  value,  save  as  they  con- 
duce to  values  higher  still.  Things 
which  are  in  things  are  not  things 
at  all. 

L.  W.  KEPLINGER. 
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LINCOLN  WAS  NOT 
SO  MILD  AND  MEEK 
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Great    Liberator    Could 
Teeth  and  Fight  When 
/        i         Necessary. 

PfJ  ^/-2S'      

There-  is  a  tendency  in  recent 
writings  to  picture  Lincoln  so  mild 
and  meek  that  his  red-bloodedness 
and  his  emphatic  methods  of  rebuke 
are  lost  and  the  real  value  of  the 
giant  among  men  is  destroyed.    , 

Several  recent *  biographies  and 
many  orationB  and  magazine  articles 
of  late  years  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  Lincoln  was  not  master  of 
his  cabinet.  It  is  said  he  often 
laughed  and  told  stories  when  his 
serious  opinion  was  heeded; . 

If  any  president  endured  intrigue 
at  the  cabinet  board,  Lincoln  did. 
Not  a  single  other  man  who  ever  sat 
in  the  presidential  chair  would  have 
permitted  the  bold,  personal  cam- 
paigning of  his  personal  associates. 
But  Lincoln  seemed  to  let  these 
men  go  on,  gradually  disclosing  not 
only  to  himself  but  the  public  their 
selfish  personal  ambitions  and  then 
at  the  right  time  and  in  an  inimit- 
able way  he  would  grab  the  official  ' 
by  the  coat  collar  and  bring  him 
back  to  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  Lincoln  ideas.  ..  . 
.  Lincoln's  manner  of  dealing  with 
men  was  entirely  different  from  that 
of  any  other  president. 

He  even  "ran  after"  General  Mc- 
Clellan  and  permitted  offensive  cor- 
respondence and  no  end  of  "slights" 
to  come  to  light.  But  Lincoln,  like 
an  indulgent  father,  could,  when 
the  proper  moment  came,  call  a  halt 
and  take  some  of  the  officials  "in 
the  woodshed  and  duBt  their  trous- 
ers." v       •'- 

To  show i  he  was  not  intimidated, 
I  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  which     he 
read    as    a    cabinet    meeting    during 
the  time  when  Stanton,  Chase     and 
Seward  were     secretly     condemning 
one  another  and  suggesting  removals  I 
so  that  they  might  all     the     better 
i  conduct   their    campaign   to   prevent 
i  Lincoln's  re-election  and  seat  them- 
i  selves.  ■'  '  •■ 

The  letter  reads: 
-r,  "I  must  be  the  judge  how  long 
to  retain  in,  and  when  to.jemove 
any  of  you  from  his  position.  vTt" 
would  greatly  pain  me  to  discover 
any  of  you  endeavoring  to  pro- 
cure another's  removal,  or,  in  any 
way,  to  prejudice  him  before  the 
public.  Such  endeavor  would  be 
a  wrong  to  me;  and  much  worse 
a  wrong  to  the  country.  My  wish 
is  that  on  this  subject  no  remark 
be  made,  nor  question  asked  by 
any  of  you,  her  or  elsewhere,  now 
or  hereafter." 

One  day  early  in  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration, Mrs.  Lincoln  'said  to 
him:  j 

"It  is  common  rumor  about  the 
capital  that  Seward  and  not  you  will 
be  the  president — that  he  will  rule 
you." 

He  replied:   ; 

"I  may  not  rule  myself,  but  cer- 
tainly Seward  xshall  not.  The  only 
ruler  I  have   is   my  conscience,   f ol- 1 


lowing  God  in  it,  and  these  men  will 
have  to  learn  that  yet." 

At  another. "time  Lincoln  was  vis- 
ited by  a  congressional  committee 
headed  by  Thad  Stevens,  who  burst 
in  on  Lincoln  with  the  accusation: 
"The  way  you  are  running  this 
country  is  causing  it  to  be  approach- 
ing hell,  and  very  fast." 

Lincoln    asked:    "About    how    far 
from  that  place  are  we  now?" 

Stevens  sharply  replied:  "I  would 
say  about  a  mile." 

Lincoln  smiled  and  replied:      "A- 
bout  a  mile — why  that's  about  from 
here  to  the  capitol."     And  everyone 
|  save  Stevens  roared. 

Stepped  Out  of  Beaten  Path. 
Seward,  who  had  for  years  tolled 
to  subordinate  Lincoln,  finally  wrote 
to  his  wife:  "Executive  skill  and 
vigor  are  rare  qualities.  The  Pres- 
ident is  the  best  of  us." 

On  July  30,  1863,  Lincoln  issued 
a  public  letter,  designed  especially 
for  the  soldiers  and  sympathizers  of 
the  Confederacy: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  govern- 
ment to  give  protection  to  its  cit- 
izens and  especially  those  who 
are  organized  as  soldiers  in  the 
public  service.  It  is,  therefore, 
ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of 
the  United  States  killed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel 
soldier  shall  be  executed;  and  for 
every  one  enslaved  or  sold  into 
slavery,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be 
placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  pub- 
lic works." 

I  look  upon  this  order  as  the 
least  representative  sentence  in 
Lincoln's  entire  life  story  and  doubt- 
less It  was  inspired  by  the  usages 
of  war  and  came  as  a  cabinet  meas- 
ure. 

Another  message  to  his  cabinet 
shows  how  he  guided  them  and  con- 
stantly reminded  them  of  broad  pa- 
triotism.    It  reads: 

"It  will  require  the  utmost  skill, 
influence  and  sagacity  of  all  of  us 
to  save  the  republic.  Let  us  forget 
ourselves  and  join  hands  like  broth- 
ers to  save  the  republic.  If  we  suc- 
ceed there  will  be  glory  enough  for 
all." 

And    Stanton,    who,    in   the   early 
days  of  the  Civil  war,  said,  "Lincoln 
is  a  fool,  a  low,  cunning  clown.  The 
original  gorilla  Du  Chaillu,  the  nat- 
uralist, wandered   all  the     way     to 
t  Africa  in  search  of  when  he  might 
(have    found    it   in    Springfield,    Illi- 
nois,"  later  said  when   Lincoln  was 
assassinated:    "Lincoln    is    the   most 
perfect  ruler  of  men  the  world  has 
I  ever  seen."        > 


LINCOLN. 
Orators  in  pronouncing  funeral 
orations  often  say  that  great  men 
are  not  dead,  that  their  work  lives 
on,  that  their  example  has  influence 
always.  These  words  are  said  many 
times  when  they  are  not  true  as  to 
$he  one  whom  reference  is  made. 
But  •  in  regard  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
they  are  true.  Lincoln,  even  though 
he  be  dead,  has  a  greater  influence 
upon  the  American  people  and  Am- 
erican life  than  any  other  man  liv- 
ing or  dead. 

We  believe  these  statements  to  be 
true.  Lincoln's  influence  extends  to 
foreign  lands.  He  is  quoted  more1 
frequently  than  any  other  American. 
For  him  no  apology  is  ever  made, 
no  excuse  is  ever  offered.  No  man 
ever  begins  a  discussion  of  Lincoln 
with  an  apology,  nor  does  he  give 
an  explanation  "oT^atty-"  particular 
phase  of  Lincoln's  character  which 
would  make  an  apology  necessary. 
There  must  be  a  reason  for  this. 
The  reason  is  found -in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lincoln,  and  the  reason  for 
his  character  is  fonnd  in  his  Inborn 
qualities  of  heart  and  soul.  He  did 
many  things  which  other  men  do. 
He  was  not  so  gentle  as  to  suffer 
an  insult  without  resentment.  He 
stood  on  his  own  rights.  He  was 
willing  to  accord  to  every  other  man 
his  rights,  but  he  never  yielded  any- 
thing In  order  to  express  meekness 
and  humility.  There  was  plenty  of 
fight  in  him  but  lie  never  sought 
opportunities  to  dejnonatr»*«  --tne~ 
sama_—M*<T— pHyst©***— strength  did 
something  for  him  in  the  way  of 
commanding  respect.  His  long  arms 
and  his  powerful  hands  were  many 
times  used  in  defense.  He  never 
began  a  quarrel,  but  being  in  he 
gave  his  adversary  cause  to  realize 
that  he  had  been  properly  treated. 
No  man  ever  Insulted  him  twice. 

Lincoln  was  a  friend  of  the  poor 
and  was  himself  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.     But  he  was  not  envious     of 
the  rich.     His  life  is  more  Important 
to  our  country  than  any  written  or 
printed   document   which      describes 
American  rights.     He  stood  for  the 
declaration  of  independence  and  also 
the   constitution.      Lincoln   was   dis- 
tinguished for  modesty  and  a  lack 
of  pretense.     When  he„knew  of  su- 
periority in  others  he  made  no  de- 
nial of  the  eame  in  order  to  estab- 
lish himself.     It  Is  certainly  a  great 
life   he   lived.      There   is   scarcely   a 
statesman  In   the  whole  world  who 
has  not  quoted  from  him.     He  was 
a   great  orator,   yet   he   never  gave 
utterance  to  a  phrase     simply     be- 
cause it  sounded  good.     He  uttered 
things  from  his  heart  and  the  com- 
mon   soul    of    humanity    recognized 
that  the  things  he  said  were  great. 
This  republic  will  live.       It     will 
live   because     Lincoln      personalized 
what  we  feel  is  the  genuine  Ameri- 
can spirit.     The  schools  do  much  for 
Lincoln.     Occasionally  his  utterances 
have   been   misquoted   and   used   for 
evil  purpose,  but  in  every  misquota- 
tion   there   is    something   so    unlike 
Lincoln  that  a  denial  of  the  alleged 
utterance  does  not  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

Lincoln  is  an  American  product. 
He  is  a  product  of  the  farm  and  the 
neighborhood.      He    did    not    come 
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2SS  k   c,r°W(led   c1^-      He   did   n«nri 
work  beside  men  through     all     hla  I 
youth   who   were  attempting   to   put  I 
wrong   Ideas   into   his   head,    but   he 
put  ideas  Into  other  men's  heads,      j 
There  may  be  those  who  say  Lin-' 
coin  would  have  been  greater  if  he 
had  been  city-bred  and  had  had  all 
the   education   that   the   universities 
could    give.      There    are    those   who! 
say    an    education    would    have    de-' 
stroyed   him.      But   it   is   not   neces- 
sary to   argue   these   matters.      Lin- 
coln appears  to  be  a  devlnely     ap- 
pointed leader.     His 'influence  shall 
not  perish  so  long  as  -there     is     a 
generation  of  Americans  willing  to 
Hve    for    their    country    as    well    as' 
eager  to  die  'for  their  country.  I 
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Ideals  of  a  true  American 


cannot,  of  course.  contcr"^n  Abrabam 
exemplar  of  those    deals  than  A 
Lincoln.      While    It     9  «ue.  J 
Lloyd  George  on«  «£  ^hat  ^ 

-belongs  to  mankind      °  ^  hlB  life 

Lincoln's  influence  c  use    the 

lnstead  of  ^-"rumfhave  sm-vlvea 
Ideals  that  guided  him  have 
L  particular  Issues  of  hi*  « *«  ^ 
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and  reconciliation     But  taw  | 

vital    questions    tto    ^U»^  | 

cemands  the   mental   and  m     ^     ^ 

^ te .sense  *  h£m^rable     Gettysburg 

lty  £  But  Whenever  Lincoln  spoke 
epeeoh.  But  w*  K,m.ereiy  and  coura- 
he  spoke  ^P^'^^n/ demagogical 
geously.      Di* onest    *™  t  t0  hte 

trick,  war^auej  jnd  repu^  ^     QI 

jar.-*  *.  spontaneous  ,<££ 
Response  to  rlBhteouenw^.^" 

Udbta  where  P^ftJ£eranoe  and 

feut  free  from   vanity,  to *™  ^ 

rvrni-^^oh^neverledhlm 

T  S  in  a  reclt  biography   of  Ed- 
IB  found  in  a  r6Ce  d    statesman. 

ward  =v~"'*ufftrt,out  Lincoln  at  a, 
rthlmany  -Ued  or  belittled 
time  when,  many  lab0. 

too,  ,*5flSiSSi  men  In  the 
rlous    and    tadetoug  abl6  t0 

oountry,  and  that  he  nas 
•uetaln  himself ^J*^  th6  head 
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The  Target,  February  11,  1928. 
Example  of  Lincoln's  Life  *jp 

By  Edwin  J.  Hendrte  JA 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  we  learn  from  q{ 

experience,  but  we  also  learn  fro  »*        ^  h 
others,  especially  of  the  grea  Lincoln,  more  than 

livedbeforeus.  Jg^J^fS country,  has  been 

any  other  man  in  f}°™*™?0°eT  thousands  who  never 

given  the  power  of  mfluence  over  ^ 

Saw  him,   but  know  of  J™^™"^  his  publie  and 
speeches,  and  through  the  f^ros  honesty. 

private  life.    His  traits  °*f£*^t™  and  the  story 
perseverance,  ambaaon  and  genero^t  rf 

of  his  triumph  oyer  *«^«***£££  His  resolute  , 

SBSff  i'KS  ^thousands  tme  to 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Februa^  12  WJb  j 
a  humble  log  cabin  which  ^.f  "™of  his first  ! 
from  the  White  House.    Very  littj »ta»o^o  had 

fiSThis  shows  that  Lincoln  as  a  child  was 

i    generous.      When    Abe    was    nme     his 

:    mother  died.     It  was  a  year  after  her 

!   Teath l   before  a  preacher  came  to   hold 
JS   fun^raTsenLs.     His    stepmother 
married  by  his  father  a  year  after  his 
Tour's  d^ath,  insisted  that  he  be  -n 
to    school.     During  his  last  school  days   ne 
four    and   a   half    miles   to    class      But   such 
didn't  need  to  go  to  school.    He  orice  saw 
had  read  all  the  ^^TteVould  go  and  borrow  it. 
When  he  heard  of  a  book  he  would  &°  an^  d  the  ] 

Then  he  would  peruse  it  ^fJ^jXetic  on  a  I 
thought.   He  used  to  work  out  sums  in  am 
wooden  shovel.     He  ^^XaSrtwhat  he  had 
learned  how  to  read  and  to  think -**™  would 

SlMTS  r  S  SET  £=K  that  were  to 
'Tew  Haven  Hospital.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Merle  V.  Grimier,  who  will  be  remembered  as ithe 
Bentral  manager  of  the  Quiver  County jftjta  b£ 
on  along  vacation  recuperating  from  hi heavy  a 
HoUis  Hayward,  Oakley,  Kansas   reports that ,  taP« 
of  chickenVtook  a  one-dollar  first  Pn«atj£  ««» 
Logan  County,  as  it  is  really  called  in  Kansas 
always  comes  alongwith  something  worth  wMee 
if  there  are  long  waits  between  times       I  ferti 

SS^S  S5?  -  -  S=^£  makinK 

artists  out  of  us  all. 
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Lincoln  and  Criticism 

By  Alice  Crowell  Hoffman 
S  LINCOLN'S  birthday  anniversary  comes 


around  again  it  is  well  for  us  to  recall, 
among  other  outstanding  features  of  his 
character,  the  fine  way  he  met  criticism. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  very  unjust  attack 
was  made  upon  the  President  by  one  of  the 
committees.  Lincoln  paid  no  attention  to 
the  matter,  but  one  of  his  officers  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  write  an  article  for  the  press 
setting  the  matter  right.  Lincoln's  reply  was: 
"Oh,  no,  let  us  not  do  that,  at  least  not 
now.  If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less 
answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  some  other  busi- 
ness. I  do  the  best  I  know  how — the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong, 
ten  angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make 
no  difference." 

On  another   occasion,  when   Lincoln  had 
to   deal  with  criticism  at  closer  range,    he 
handled    the    situation   equally   well.    Har- 
riet  Beecher   Stowe,    whose  sensitive   spirit 
was   keenly   on   edge    concerning    the   war, 
called  on  the  President  one  day  with  a  view, 
to  giving  him  some  advice  about  the  propers- 
way  for  him  to  solve  his  problem.    She  was 
all  ready  to  tell  him  that  he  was  "too  slow"; 
and  many  other  things  of  similar  nature,  but' 
Lincoln  received  her  gravely,  and  before  she 
had  a  chance  to  speak  her  mind  he  said,  as 
he  looked  down  on  her  from  his  great  height. 
"So  you're  the  little  woman  who  made  this 
great  war."     Then,  as  if  the  affairs  of  the* 
great  god  Mars  were  of  no  especial  further 
consequence,  he  turned  to  the  hearth  and 
went  on:  "I  do  love  an  open  fire.   We  always 
have  one  at  home."     No  doubt  there  was 
some  further  conversation,  but  Mrs.  Stowe 
wisely  forebore  to  carry  out  her  plan  of  plain 
speaking. 

It  might  be  an  enlightening  experience  for 
some  of  us  to  give  his  methods  of  ignoring 
and  forestr"ing  criticism  a  fair  trial.  Just 
by  way  of  experiment,  it  might  be  interesting 
to  change  the  subject  the  next  time  some  one 
is  angry  about  something  and  determined 
"to  have  his  say."  In  case  the  unjust  criticism 
has  already  been  made  and  is  brought  to  your 
attention  by  solicitous  friends,  see  what  will 
happen  if  you  ignore  it  entirely  and  go  right 
on  making  a  success  of  the  task  you  have  in 
hand. 


Col.  Griffith,  on  Bench  in  Park, 
Reveals  Lincoln's  Character 


"My  dear  boy." 

The  words  are  those  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  In  those  words  are  re- 
vealed the  character  and  personality 
of  Lincoln  himself  to  Col.  William 
Henry  Patton  Griffith,  chairman  of 
the  memorial  and  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Kings  County  G.  A.  R.,  who 
"reminisced  a  bit"  on  the  Emanci- 
pator as  he  knew  him  while  seated 
yesterday  afternoon  on  a  park  bench 
alongside  the  monument  of  Lincoln 
in  Prospect  Pars. 

Colonel  Griffith  had  just  spoken 
at  exercises  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  McPherson-Doane  Camp,  23, 
and  Auxiliary,  36,  Sons  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 

"I'll  never  forget  him,"  this  aged 
warrior  of  another  day  began.  "My 
first  meeting  with  him  was  on  New 
Year's  Day  In  1862  at  a  reception  in 
the  White  House.  I'll  never  forget  It. 
He  took  my  hand  in  that  big,  power- 
ful hand  of  his,  looked  at  me  with 
those  kindly  eyes  of  his  and  said, 
'My  dear  boy.*  My  own  father  couldn't 
have  spoken  to  me  any  more  lovingly 
than  he  did. 

"He  treated  us  all  so  kindly.  He 
seemed  to  be  just  a  private  in  the 
ranks."  Colonel  Griffith  was  ram- 
bling on.  "He  was  a  frontiersman, 
with  all  that  implies.  Yes,  he  was 
ungainly,  but  he  had  that  easy  swing 
of  the  athlete.  He  was  a  born  ath- 
lete. He  was  the  most  remarkable 
figure  I  have  ever  seen. 

"No,  there  was  nothing  arrogant 
or  proud  about  him.  He  was  just  a 
?ood-hearted,  lovable  gentleman.  He 
was  the  soul  of  kindness.  No,  he 
wasn't  particular  about  his  dress,  but 
le  was  a  perfect  gentleman." 

And  so  he  rambled  on  and  on,  con- 
zinced  that  "not  enough  has  been  said 
ibout  him  yet." 

There  were  three  other  old  Civil 
War  veterans  at  the  exercises  besides 


Colonel  Griffith.  They  were  Amos 
Hague,  Jeremiah  Costello  and  George 
Renz,  all  of  McPherson-Doane  Post, 
499.  Colonel  Griffith  is  connected 
with  Winchester  Post,  197. 

"Comrade"  Costello  wore  a  me- 
morial ribbon  which  he  received  at 
the  funeral  of  Lincoln  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  words  "A  nation's  love." 

The  exercises  consisted  of  intro- 
ductory remarks  by  Mrs.  Kathryn  M. 
Rooney,  president  of  the  auxiliary; 
the  invocation  by  Commander  John 
Mendell  of  the  camp,  "America's 
Creed,"  by  Miss  Isabell  Shaw  of  the 
auxiliary,  the  placing  of  a  wreath  at 
the  base  of  the  monument  by  "Com- 
rade" Hague,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  by  Julius  Gold  of  the  camp, 
"Looking  Through  Lincoln's  Eyes"  by 
Mrs.  Rooney  and  the  benediction  by 
"Comrade"  Costello. 


LINCOLN  PAINTED 
AS  MODELFOR  ALL 

St.    John's    Pastor    Cites    Him 
as  Exemplifying  Pauline 
Teaching^  fl 
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St.  Paul's  dictum:  "But  the  great- 
est of  these  is  love,"  dominated  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Rev.  J.  Frederick  Hamb- 
lin,  pastor  of  St.  John's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  told  his  congre- 
gation   yesterday. 

""We  have  prayed,"  he  began, 
"that  Our  Heavenly  Father  will  send 
the  Holy  Ghost  our  hearts  today  and 
vouchsafed  to  give  us  that  most  ex- 
cellent gift  of  charity,  the  very  bond 
and  peace  of  all  virtues,  without 
which  whosoever  llveth  is  counted 
dead. 

Basis  of   Christianity 

"St.  Paul  in  his  celebrated  Epistle 
io  the  Corinhians  has  given  us  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  one  of  the 
most  heautiful  pictures  of  love  which 
has  come  to  us  out  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Christian  religion.  And,  as  we 
study  the  life  and  character  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  we  come  to  realize 
more  and  more  that  the  whole  of 
that  Blessed  Life  was  centered  and 
focussed  on  that  one  word  Love. 
St.  Paul  was  eager  to  proclaim 
abroad  lhat  the  Christian  religion 
was  founded  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  love,  as  applied  not  only  to 
God,  Giver  of  all  blessings,  but  also 
to  our  fellow-man. 

"This  love  must  come  from  within 
and  find  voice  and  color  in  outward 
acts  anw  words  enabling  of  life  it- 
self. The  one  character  of  all  his- 
tory which  stands  out  as  the 
supreme  model  and  example  for  all 
ages  and  all  men  is  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The^w^orld  has  been 
very  slow  to  realize  the  motive 
which  actuated  God  to  send  his  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world.  Christ 
came  to  erase  sin  from  the  life  of 
man  and  to  teach  us  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  with  a  common  God 
and  Father. 

"Yet,  out  of  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  we  arc  able  to 
gather  here  and  there  examples  of 
men  who  have  lived  for  others'  good, 
who  have  shared  with  the  world  the 
divine  principle  of  love,  who  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  the  friend 
they  so  dearly  loved  and  honored 
and  worshipped  as  Lord  and  Saviour 
In  our  own  national  history,  we 
have  one  outstanding  figure  whose 
memory  and  noble  deeds  we  cherish 
and  honor  this  week,  the  great  and 
stalwart  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  Character 
"The  noble  spirit  of  charity  to  all, 
and  malice  toward  none,  overruled 
by  a  passion  of  love,  was  beautifully 
exemplified  in  him.  Of  all  the  men 
who  have  come  into  public  life,  no 
other  has  shown  a  greater  spirit  of 
self-forgetfulness,  of  devotion  io  an 
ideal,  and  of  desire  to  incorporate 
into  his  own  life  and  character  the 
way  of  the  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

"He  was  never  ambitious  of  those 
Ihings,  wealth,  position  and  honor, 
which  came  the  ruin  of  so  many 
men  in  public  life.  His  was  a  life 
of  honest  striving  for  the  good,  the 
advancement  of  that  bond  of  love 
and  charity  which  would  heal  and 
cure  the  wounds  in  men's  souls  and 
lives.  His  was  an  ideal  to  unite  in 
one  holy  and  happy  bond  the  divi- 
sions existing  among  men  which 
separated  man  from  man,  nation 
from  nation,  and  race  from  race. 

"Whatever  good  is  now  develop- 
ing in  the  world's  life  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  good-will  and  eternal 
brotherhood  had  its  beginning-  In  the 


ham  Lincoln.  He  released  from 
men's  hearts  those  fetters  which 
held  back  the  How  of  the  heart's 
desire.  Without  any  gross  outward 
display,  he  was  a  great  Christian 
believer  and.  undoubtedly  his  read- 
ing and  study  ot  Holy  Scriptures 
enabled  him  to  get  a  firm  grasp  mi 
the  life  and  character  and  mission 
of   our   Lord. 

"Truly  he  may  lie  listed  among 
the  holy  men  of  all  ages,  whose  lives 
have  fashioned  our  manners  and 
customs,  whose  ideals  have  lighted 
our  darkened  ways  and  enabled  the 
sons  of  meh  yet  unborn  to  see  clearly 

the  hidden  secrets  of  life;  whose  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  God  and  coun- 
try and  fellow-man  has  given  to 
posterity  a,  will  to  undertake  great 
things  for  Clod,  and  a  determination 
lo  raise  mankind  to  higher  levels  in 
the  accomplishment  of  Cod's  will 
and  purpose  for  us. 

"Lincoln  had  faith:  faith  in  God 
and  faith  in  men,  anil  faith  in 
causes  that  were  right.  He  had  hope 
that  what  he  so  clearly  saw  would 
bo  realized.  But,  greatest  of  all,  he 
bad  that  supreme  gift  ot  lo\ing  man 
because  in  man  he.  could  see  the  face 
of  a  lovine  Cod  and  Father." 
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Lincoln's  Superb  Poise  Mf/* -lf?\ 
His  Positive  Quality 

Though  Mr.  Lincoln  bore  a  burden 
of  enormous  weight,  he  never  gave 
the  impression  of  being  strained  in 
temper  or  thought.  There  was  never 
any  "fluster"  about  him.  Tncapable  of 
violent,  or  even  extreme  language,  he 
would,  if  alive  today,  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  our  excoriators,  who 
are  thrown  into  a  passion — or  what 
seems  to  be  such — by  the  slightest  of 
causes.  There  are  people  who  seem 
to  be  on  a  strain  all  the  while.  To 
their  class  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  be- 
long. Of  course  he  suffered  in  spirit, 
often  terribly.  But  he  was  master  of 
himself,  and  he  always  maintained  a 
superb  poise.  His  was  not  the  mod- 
eration of  indifference  or  carelessness 
—it  was  a  positive  quality  in  the  life 
of  a  singularly  earnest  man,  one  who- 
cared  greatly  about  the  work  he  was 
called  to  perform,  and  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  Of  his  great- 
ness there  is  no  longer  any  question. — 
Exchange.  \    ^pv^*,  IjUfaaV*. 


EVERYDAY   RELIGION 

Lincoln 


Dr.   Newton 


.Ety  DR.  JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON 
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fOTHING  more  noble  than  the  spirit'  of 
Lincoln  has  ever  been  seen  in  our  New 
World,  in  whose  story  he  is  a  towering  figure, 
picturesque,  powerful,  prophetic.  The  nearer 
one  comes  to  him,  the  more  one  knows  about 
him,  the  more  stainless  and 
just  he  seems  to  be. 

All  men  now  know  that 
the  saving  of  the  Union — 
without  slavery  if  possible, 
with  slavery  if  necessary, 
as  he  wrote  Greeley — was 
the  passion  and  problem 
of  his  life.  We  also  know 
that  whoever  else  might 
let  go  of  faith,  sink  into 
self -seeking  or  the  petti- 
ness of  personal  vanity 
and  hatred,  that  would 
Lincoln  never  do. 
As  Stephens  said,  in  his 
mind  the  vision  of  the  Union  rose  to  "the 
sublimity  of  a  religious  mysticism,"  and  to  it 
he  paid  "the  last  full  measure  of  devotion," 
as  to  the  way  and  will  of  God  for  his  nation. 
No  man  ever  held  a  loftier  conception  of  the 
sanctity  of  law  than  Lincoln  held,  and  his 
acts  were  done  as  if  under  the  eyes  of  God. 
As  meditative  as  Marcus  Aurelius  and  as 
blithe  as  Mark  Twain,  as  simple  as  Aesop 
yet  as  subtle  as  an  Oriental,  a  calm,  grave, 
strong  man,  formidable  and  sad,  he  stood  in 
the  White  House  an  awe-struck  ministrant 
in  the  temple  of  God,  a  high-priest  of  hu- 
manity performing  the  rites  of  liberty,  justice 
and  charity. 

A  plain,  simple  man,  friendly  and  neigh- 
borly, he  knew  that  humanity  is  deeply  hurt 
somewhere,  and  he  tried  to  heal  it.  Of  his 
fame  there  will  be  no  end,  because  there  dwelt 
in  him  a  spirit  which  awakens  "the  better 
angels  of  our  nature,"  rebukes  our  cynicism, ' 
and  keeps  us  faithful  to  the  divine*  destiny 
of  our  race  and  our  duty  to  it. 

In  the  first  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
18'J2,  the  leaders  of  the  religious  faiths  of 
mankind  assembled.  In  the  opening  address 
the  names  of  many  leaders  were  spoken — 
Paul,  Francis,  Luther,  Lessing.  Then  the 
name  of  Lincoln  was  heard,  and  that  vast 
audience,  such  as  no  man  in  the  world  ever 
saw  before,  rose,  and  its  applause  was  like  an 
anthem. 

Lincoln  has  become,  for  the  people  of 
every  race,  not  simply  a  friend,  a  neighbor, 
a    hero — but    a   saint! 
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Attributes,  Not  Deeds,  Made 
Abraham  Lincoln  Great 


By  Lee  Ross 


IF  a  person  who  was  blind  had  been  led 
into  the  room  where  President  Lincoln 
and  his  cabinet  were  meeting  in  1861, 
and  then  that  person  had  suddenly  received 
his  sight,  and  had  been  asked  to  point  out 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  do  you 
think  he  could  have  done  it? 

By  the  way,  how  many  members  of  Lin- 
coln's cabinet  can  you  name? 

There  was  Salmon  P.  Chase,  ''handsome 
as  Apollo  and  gifted  far  beyond  the  or- 
dinary," ex-United 
States  senator  from 
Ohio;  William 
lien  r  y  S  e  w  a  r  cl, 
Union  College  (  X 
Y.)  alumnus,  ex- 
slate  senator,  ex- 
governor  of  New 
York,  e  x  -  U  n  i  t  e  d 
S  t  a  t  e  s  s  c  n  a  t  o  r 
f  r  o  m  New  York  ; 
Edwin  M.  Stanton, 
prominent  lawyer  of 
strong  w  ill  and  great 
cleterminat ion,  w  ho 
had  practi  ;ed  in  Ohii  ■ 
and  Pittsburgh,  also 
before  the  I  nited 
S tales  S  u  |>  r  c  m  e 
(  ourt  in  VY'a  ihington 
lie  it  \v  a  s  w  h  o 
snubbed  Lincoln  so 
unmercifully  in  tin- 
famous  McCormick 
reaper  case.  Yet,  he- 
cause  he  was  a  bril- 
liant man,  ■  Lincoln 
made  him  secretary 
nf  war.  Montgomery 
111  a  i  r,  a  I  a  w  y  e  r, 
whose  tat  her  \v  a  S 
editor  of  the  JVash- 
itujtov  Globe;  Gideon 
Welles,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Times;  Edward 
Dates,  an  ex-con- 
gressman and  unsuccessful 
President  against  Lincoln 
a  brilliant  statesman. 

Only  a  truly  great  man  remains  "the 
same  old  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry"  to  his 
friends  of  his  earlier  days. 


Schuyler  Colfax,  a  member  of  Congress 
during  Lincoln's  administration,  told  this 
story:  "It  was  during  the  dark  days  of 
1863,  on  the  evening  of  a  public  reception 
given  at  the  White  I  louse.  The  foreign 
legations  were  there  gathered  about  the 
President.  A  young  English  nobleman  was 
just  I  icing  presented.  Inside  the  door,  evi- 
dently overawed  by  the  splendid  assemblage, 
was  an  honest-faced  old  farmer,  who  shrank 
from    the   passing   crowd    until    he    and   the 
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The  sampler  made  by  Mrs.  Elder's  great-grandmother 


candidate     for 
Caleb   B.   Smith, 


plain-faced  old  lady  clinging  to  his  arm 
were  pressed  hack-  to  the  wall.  The  Presi- 
dent, tall  and  stately  in  his  personal  presence, 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly,  said 
to  the  nobleman:  'Excuse  me,  my  lord, 
there's  an  old  friend  of  mine.' 


y. 
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GAZETTE    1863 


LINCOLN  MANY 
PERSONS  IN  ONE 

Geyer    Lauds    Dead 
President's  Memory 


"When  the  name  of  Lincoln  is 
mentioned  many  people  think  of  him 
in  some  particular  phase  of  his  ex- 
istence," declared  Ben  F.  Geyer, 
president  of  the  Wayne  company,  in 
the  opening  remarks  of  an  address 
before  the  members  of  the  Foremen's 
club  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting 
last  night.  The  speaker  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cover  the  development  of 
the  man  Lincoln,  from  his  boyhood 
up  through  his  struggles  as  a  young 
lawyer  and  candidate  for  political  of- 
fice until  he  arrived  at  the  peak  of 
his  career,  in  the  presidency. 

"Probably  most  people  think  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  as  a  great  martyr,"  contin- 
ued the  speaker,  "some  think  of  him 
as  a  great,  statesman,  other  as  a  dip- 
lomat, others  as  an  orator,  still  others 
as  a  philosopher,  and  many  as  the 
champion  of  the  poor.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
the  man  is  the  fact  that  he  rould  be 
classified  a.s  any  one  of  these,  but 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  all  of  these  collectively. 

"That  he  was  a  .statesman  of  the 
first  magnitude  i.-;  proven  by  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  his  presi- 
dency. His  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  represents  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  finesse,  care  and  abil- 
ity in  domestic  statecraft  you  will 
find. 

"It  is  generally  conceded  that  Ab- 
raham Lincoln  represents  the  most 
perfect  type  of  American  manhood 
and  American  accomplishments  In 
our  history.  His  entire  life  teaches 
us  that  opportunity  is  presented  to 
every  American.  His  life  has  proven 
the  AmerkTy  republic  and  opportu- 
nity   are   synonymous." 

At  the  March  meeting  Dr.  .J.  W. 
Bowers  will  give  an  address  on  his 
hunting  experiences  in  the  northern 
woods,  illustrating  with  moving 
pictures. 


LINCOLN  A  STUDENT  AND 

REFORMER— ESAREY. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  politician 
in  the  sense  of  studying  and  attempt- 
ing to  solve  social  problems  rather 
ihan  a  great  party  leader,  Prof.  Lo- 
^an  Esarey  of  the  History  Depart 
mont,  stated  last  night  in  a  talk  on 
"Lincoln"  given  before  the  Men's 
Faculty  club  in  the  club's  room  in 
the  Union  building. 

"Many  of.  us  like  to  campare  Lin- 
coln with  Washington,  but  I  believe 
it  is  unfair  to  do  so,  Prof.  Esarey 
&aid.  He  pointed  out  that  Washing- 
ton had  an  oath-clad  organization, 
whose  members  were  situated  In  key 
positions  of  the  government,  while 
Lincoln  had  no  machine  back  of  him 
but  was  forced  t0  battle  for  every 
bit  of  legislation  he  attempted. — In- 
diana Daily  Student. 

Vtf^-c5^ — 2.  -   - 1  - 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE  RAN  GAMU 
OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


By  C.  William  Duncan 


WILLIAM  BOOTHBY  KUGLER, 
Philadelphia  restaurateur,  for 
years  has  studied  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  Kugler  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
there  is  no  problem  in  life  which 
|  Lincoln  did  not  face  and  very  few 
!  for  which  he  did  not  find  a  solu- 
tion. 

As  we  sat  down  for  our  annual 
chat  about  the  life  of  the  martyred 
President,  Mr.  Kugler  said: 

"You  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
saying  in  your  annual  review  of  the 
outstanding  interviews  for  your 
column  that  I  always  present  an 
unusual  angle  on  Lincoln.  I  thank 
you  for  your  compliment  and  will 
tell  you  now  of  an  angle  I  consider 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"It  is  an  ambitious  undertaking 
to  cover  the  high  points  of  a  great 
career  in  such  a  short  space,  but  I 
believe  it  presents  a  most  valuable 
and  practical  story.  Robert  Inger- 
soll  once  said  of  Shakespeare  his 
writings  ran  the  whole  gamut  of 
I  human  relations.  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  the  life  of  Lincoln 
did  likewise." 

Poverty?  Lincoln  knew  it  to  its 
driest  dregs. 

Love?  Lincoln  faced  a  myriad 
of  problems,  and  it  remains  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  ever  found  a  solu- 
tion. 

Marriage?  Lincoln  failed  to  show 
up  on  his  wedding  day,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  year  later  that  he  and 
Mary  Todd  were  married  and  then 
only  through  the  intercession  of 
friends. 

Domestic  relations?  Lincoln  once 
telegraphed  his  wife:  "There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
turn home  that  did  not  exist  when 
you  went  away." 

Once  asked  to  pardon  a  man  who 
was  about  to  be  shot  and  told  that 
if  pardoned  the  man  would  marry, 
Lincoln  said:    "Well,  I'll  do  it,  but 


I'll  warrant  that  in  about  a  year 
he'll  wish  I  had  not." 

Finance?  Lincoln  once  asked 
Chase,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury: "Can  you  raise  the  money?" 
Chase  replied  he  could,  but  it 
wasn't  constitutional.  "Can  you 
raise  it?"  Lincoln  repeated,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  constitu- 
tionality  was   circumvented. 

GRIM  determination  to  get  things 
done?  General        McClellan, 

ordered  to  move  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  against  the  enemy,  had 
replied  he  couldn't.  His  horses 
were  tired.  Lincoln,  perhaps  in  a 
sarcastic  moment,  wired:  "Will  you 
pardon  me  for  asking  what  the 
horses  of  the  army  have  done  since 
the  Battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues 
anything?"  Later,  his  humor  re- 
stored, he  said:  "If  McClellan  isn't 
going  to  use  that  army  of  his,  I'd 
like  to  borrow  it." 

Willingness  to  submerge  himself 
to  achieve  great  ends?  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  had 
called  upon  General  McClellan,  a 
most  unusual  thing  for  a  President 
to  do.  McClellan  came  into  the 
house,  crept  off  to  bed  and  sent 
word  to  the  President  he  was  "too 
tired  to  see  him."  Seward  blurted, 
"I  wouldn't  stand  for  it."  Lincoln 
merely  remarked,  "I'd  hold  his 
stiiTups  if  he'd  only  bring  us  vic- 
tories." 

Dodging  trouble?  Lincoln,  urged 
after  the  Civil  War  to  capture  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  said:  "We'll  save 
ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble  if  we 
don't." 


H' 


ANDLING  a  valuable  but  rebel- 
lious subordinate?  Lincoln  wrote 
Major  General  Hooker:  "I  have 
placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  yet  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  know  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  you.    I  have 


heard  of  your  recently  saying  the 
army  and  the  Government  needed 
a  dictator.  Only  generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What 
I  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and 
I'll  risk  the  dictatorship." 

Swallowing  pride  for  greater  pur- 
poses? Amid  the  gasps  of  friends 
and  counselors,  he  appointed  Chase 
to  the  Supreme  Court  after  Chase 
conspired  to  become  President  in 
Lincoln's  place. 

"He'll  make  a  good  Supreme 
Court  Justice  now  that  the  Presi- 
dential bee  is  out  of  his  bonnet," 
Lincoln  quietly  told  questioners. 

Generously  conceding  he  was 
wrong?  Lincoln  wrote  General 
Grant:  "I  do  not  remember  that 
you  and  I  ever  met.  I  never  had 
any  faith  except  the  general  hope 
that  you  knew  better  than  I  that 
the  Yazoo  Pass  Expedition  could 
succeed.  I  thought  you  should  go 
down  the  river.  When  you  turned 
northward,  I  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take. I  now  wish  to  make  the 
personal  acknowledgment  that  you 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

An  understanding  of  the  anguish 
of  war?  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  mother 
of  five  boys  who  died  in  the  Civil 
War:  "I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming." 

Belief  in  a  Divine  Being?  Upon 
his  departure  for  Washington,  Lin- 
coln said  to  the  people  of  Spring- 
field:  "Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me  and  remain  with  you  and 
be  everywhere  -or  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be 
well.  To  His  care  commending  you, 
as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell." 
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The  Towering 
Qualities  of 
Abe  Lincoln 

By  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Newton 

AFTER  the  death  of  St  Francis 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  disciples, 
when  writing  to  one  another,  to 
close  their  letters  with  the  simple, 
tender  words,  "Tours  in  the  holy 
memory." 

It  means  much  that  the  writer  of 
these  words,  a  child  of  the  South, 
the  son  of  a  man  who  wore  the 
gray,  bows  in  love  and  awe  before 
the  great  and  gentle  memory,  of 
Lincoln,  himself  a  son  of  the  South. 

Once  again,  in  the  thin,  worn  fig- 
ure of  a  country  lawyer,  the  mighty 
and  tender  spirit  of  this  land  took 
heroic  and  hallowing  shape,  and 
spoke  to  the  souls  of  men  in  sim- 
ple, familiar  words. 

Never  in  our  history  have  the 
qualities  of  seer,  orator  and  leader 
met  in  any  person  as  they  did  in 
that  strange,  sad,  lonely  man, 
whose  life  is  a  legend  like  the  great 
ones  of  old. 

Simple,  wise,  far-seeing,  he  be- 
longs of  right  with  the  prophets  of 
righteousness  and  the  doers  of  the 
will  of  God,  uniting  a  relentless  jus- 
tice with  the  touch  of  an  everlast- 
ing mercy. 

Lowly-born,  self-taught,  he  tow- 
ered above  his  fellows,  and  the  fu- 
ture cast  over  him  its  light  and 
pall,  giving  wings  to  his  words,  and 
a  nameless  grace  to  his  sacrificial 
spirit 

There  was  a  mystery  in  Lincoln; 
men  felt  it,  followed  it,  loved  it, 
I  while  not  understanding  what  it 
I  was  that  stirred  them  so  deeply. 
I  They  feel  it  to  this  day,  though 
time  has  dimmed  much  else. 

It  was  this  mystical  quality  that 
made  friendship  with  him  like  a 
religious  experience  in  early  days; 
and .  today,  when  men  speak  of 
him,  a  light  comes,  into  their  eyes 
and  they  speak  softly. 

By  as  much  as  we  are  true  to 
the  spirit  of  Lincoln  and  grow  up 
to  him,  by  so  much  do  we  become 
truly  great  as  a  nation,  worthy  of 
our  history  and  the  heroism  of  the 
legacy  that  he  left  us. 
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The  Truest  Gentleman 

LINCOLN  was  in  one  sense  "the  tru- 
j  est  gentleman  that  ever  lived." 
Awkward,  sometimes  unconventional, 
he  was  always  just,  unselfish,  brave, 
and  true;  to  the  weak  and  to  his  in- 
feriors, always  considerate,  gentle, 
and  respectful.  Neither  at  the  bar 
nor  in  public  life  was  he  ever  charged 
with  anything  dishonest,  false,  or 
tricky.  The  ruggedness  of  a  rude  age 
and  a  very  imperfect  education  was 
never  entirely  obliterated,  but  he  be- 
came a  very  intelligent  and  well-in- 
formed man,  and  with  the  roughness 
of  his  early  years  there  was  blended  a 
homely  integrity,  simplicity,  and  hon- 
esty, apparent  in  all  the  events  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  most  magnanimous 
of  men,  always  just  to  those  who  in- 
jured or  sought  to  injure  him;  and  if 
he  ever' did  an  injustice,  no  one  was  so 
ready  to  make  reparation.  He  was  a 
most  faithful  friend,  and  most  affec- 
tionate in  all  his  family  relations.  To 
his  children  he  was  warmly  devoted. — 
Arnold' 8  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 


Lincoln  And  Character. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  became  the 
world's  most  beloved  immortal  be- 
cause friends,  knowing  him  best, 
believed  in  him.  He  hated  human 
slavery,  and  he  hated  American 
disunion.  Upon  these  two  rocks, 
he  builded  his  mansion  of  charact- 
er and  purpose.  He  had  no  money, 
and  his  habiliment  was  shoddy. 
His  setbacks  were  many,  but  he 
continued  resolute.  When  his 
giant  mentality  developed,  states- 
men took  note.  When  he  started 
for  the  presidency,  all  he  had  was 
ability  and  a  Christian  outlook.  Po- 
litical-strategy came  when  'Old 
Abe's'  friends  at  home  made  sure 
the   nation  needed   him.  x 

"Lincoln  believed  in  a  definite, 
two  party  system  in  America.  .So, 
always,  have  real  Republicans. 
Jjeffersonian  Democracy  believes 
that  way.  It  remains  only  forvthe 
new  deal  to  contemplate,  now,  that 
lines  shall  vanish  in  a  maze  of 
secretly  controlled,  highly  profit- 
able, intolerably  taxed  and  vicious- 
ly managed  bi-partisan  manipula- 
tions. Is  that  what  Illinois  wants? 
Says  Democrats  Bait  Downstate. 

"We  have  our  challenge.  Illinois 
new  dealers  are  baiting  the  last 
line  of  defense~our  downstate. 
Honest  and  earnest  Republicans  in 
Cook  county— and  there  axe  thou^ 


sands  of  them — want  Illinois  kept 
inviolate,  so  far  as  Tammany  con- 
trol is  concerned.  They  have  their 
opportunity,  now,  to  enlist  in  that 
battle.  It  isn't  sectional;  but  the 
war  zone,  finally,  has  become  what 
many  of  us  have  predicted  it  would 
become — that  great  rural  area, 
which,  up  to  now,  has  resisted  ef- 
fectually} The  downstate  crushed, 
and  the  Tammany  control  in  Illi- 
nois will  be  complete. 

"I  invite,  from  this  day  on,  the 
active,  militant  co-operation  of 
every  citizen  in  Illinois,  whose  am- 
bition it  is  to  stem  this  onslaught 
through  a  course  of  political  com- 
mon sense  and  needed  expediency. 
We've  got  to  win  this  fight,  if  we 
vin,  downstate — then,  having  won, 
we'll  extend  the  helping  hand  to 
the  people  in  Cook  county,  whose 
convictions  in  this  vital  crusade 
are  as  sincere  as  our  own." 
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Old  Letters  Bare^ 
New  Sidelights  on 
Lincoln  Humanness 

CHICAGO,  June  14.— (U.P.)— New  human  sidelights  oni 
the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  revealed  today  at  a 
public  showing  of  the  John  Scripps  Little  collection  of  books 
pamphlets  and  portraits.        ®*.--r~ '-- — -— - 

The  collection,  which  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  largest  private  ones  in 
the  country,  was  made  by  the 
nephew  of  John  Locke  Scripps, 
friend  of  the  civil  war  president  and 
author  of  the  first  authorized  Lin- 
coln biography  which  was  used  dur- 
ing the  1860  presidential  campaign. 
The  collection  is  being  sold  at  auc- 
tion tonight  and  tomorrow  night. 

An  autograph  letter  signed  by 
Lincoln  to  "Friend  M'Callem"  and 
dated  from  Washington  while  Lin- 
coln was  serving  his  one  term  as 
congressman,  contained  the  follow- 
ing postscript:       % 

"Don't  pay  postage  on  letters  to 
me — I  am  entitled  to  them  free." 

Another  letter,  written  to  T.  A. 
Cheney,  in  reply  to  a  query  regard- 
ing his  position  on  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  showed  Lincoln's  contempt  for 
the  usual  political  buncombe.  He 
concluded  the  note  as  follows: 

ALL  HE  COULD  SAY 

"Besides  this,  my  published 
speeches  contain  nearly  all  I  could 
willingly  say — justice,  and  fairness 
to  all,  is  the  utmost  I  have  said,  or 
will  say. — Yours  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

Among  the  pamphlets  is  a  copy  of 
Scripp's  biography,  one  of  the  rare 
biographies  of  the  civil  war  presi- 
dent. Lincoln  himself  read  the 
proofs  and  then  called  Scripps  to 
remark: 

"That  paragraph  wherein  you 
state  I  read  'Plutarch's  Lives'  was 
not  true  when  you  wrote  it,  but  I 
want  your  book,  even  If  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  campaign  sketch,  to  be 
faithful  to  the  facts,  and  in  order 
that  that  statement  might  be  lit- 
erally true,  I  secured  the  book  a 
few  days  ago  and  have  just  read  it 
through." 

R.  W.  Thompson,  In  a  letter  dat- 
ed from  Terre  Haute,  IncL,  Decem- 
ber 1, 1894,.  gives  the  folio  wing  origin 
of  the  term,  "Honest  Abe:" 

"It  was  given  him  before  he  was 
elected  to  congress  or  became  presi- 
dent. It  must  have  originated  with 
the  people  of  Illinois,  among  whom 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  plain  and 
unostentatious  man,  and  who  affixed 
this  title  to  his  name  in  consequence 
of  the  simplicity  of  his  conduct  and 
plainness  of  dress  and  manner." 

TRUE  FATALIST      ' 
William  H.  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law 

partner,  writes  as  follows  in  one  of 

the  letters  regarding  the  war  presi- 
dent's fatalism: 
"Mr.  Lincoln  believed  that  what 

was  to  be  would  be  and  no  prayers 

of  ours  could  arrest  or  reverse  the 

decree  .  .  .  that  general,  universal 
;  and  eternal  laws  governed  both  mat- 
Lter  and  mini" 


Another  Herndon  letter  read    h 
■part: 

"Probably,  except  in  his  love 
scrapes,  Lincoln  never  poured  out 
his  soul  to  any  mortal  creature  at 
any  time  nor  on  any  subject.  He 
was  the  most  secretive,  reticent, 
shut-mouthed  man  that  ever  existed. 
You  had  to  guess  at  the  man  after 
years  of  acquaintance  ..." 
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We  Still  Look  to  Lincoln 

Honest  Abe  as  in  the  Civil  War  Sets  the  Pattern 
for  a  Nation  in  Peril 

By  ANGELO  PATRI 


AS  THE  YEARS  pass.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  becomes  more 
and  more  the  ideal  whom 
Americans  hold  in  their  hearts  as 
a  true  American  citizen. 

Today,  when  this  Nation  which 
he  loved  even  unto  death  is  once 
more  in  sore  trial,  the  thought  of 
his  sure  faith,  his  steady  courage 
under  great  strain,  his  sturdy  spir- 
it standing  strong  under  stress, 
brings  him  closer  than  ever. 

In  talking  to  the  children  about 
him,  in  discussing  him  among  our- 
selves, we  are  likely  to  overstress 
the  poverty  of  his  birth,  the  hard- 
ships of  his  boyhood  until  the  es- 
sential Lincoln  is  tied  to  hardship, 
struggle  and  woe,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. 

Many  boys  of  Lincoln's,  day  were 
born  in  like  circumstances,  but 
there  was  just  one  Abraham  Lin- 
coln among  thenr; 

Loved  Hard  Work 

He  was  strong  physically.  He 
loved  hard  work  and  hard  play  In 
the  open  air.  He  loved  felling 
trees  and  splitting  rails  and  plow- 
ing the  fields,  using  his  great 
strength  and  so  developing  it  still 
further.  But  there  was  something 
more  tha*n  pure  physical  strength 
in  Lincoln. 

He  loved  learning.  He  had  a  driv- 
ing hunger  for  information  to  be 
gained  from  books.  He  persisted  in 
getting  them  and  drawing  from 
them  all  his  eager  mind  could  take. 
He  stored  wisdom  as  other  men 
stored  gold  so  that  in  the  day  of  his 
need  he  had  rich  store  to  draw 
upon. 

Other  men  of  his  day  were  well 
Informed,  some  more  so,  but  none 
with  his  understanding  of  people, 
none  with  his  power  to  draw  men 
unto  him.  What  was  it  that  made 
this  man  great,  that  keeps  him 
growing  greater  through  the  ages? 
He  Had  Something  Divine 

•Not  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  , 
a  bare  log  cabin;  not  that  ho  was 
poorer  than  poor;  not  that  he  was 
wise;  not  that  he  was  lonely  and 
sad  and  brooding.  He  had  some- 
thing else,  something  intangible, 
something  divine  in  him  that  car- 
ried him  over  poverty,  through 
trouble,  out  of  grief  and  loneliness; 
■omething  that  caused  him  to  laugh 


with  those  who  laughed  and  weep 
with  those  who  grieved;  something 
that  led  him  to  share  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  and  lend  himself  to  com- 
forting it.  Lincoln  had  a  great  soul. 

And  how  shall  we  oe  like  him? 
I  fear  we  cannot.  V/e  can  only  be 
ourselves.  But  we  can  cultivate 
the  soul  within  us  until  it  becomes 
to  us  what  Lincoln's  soul  was  to 
him,  a  "something  else"  to  carry  us 
above  all  selfishness,  beyond  all 
personal  littleness,  to  the  place 
where  we  merge  into  the  soul  of 
the  Nation.  We  can  press  toward 
that  mark. 

And  if,  now  that  this  people  faces 
another  great  trial  for  its  soul,  we 
can  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  Lincoln 
set  for  us:  "with  malice  toward 
none;  with  charity  for  all,  with 
firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right — "  we  shall  ap- 
proach our  spiritual  heritage. 

God  grant  it. 


?P  r 

'  JJL.M- 


xc  c 


Honesty,  Good  Will,  Justice  Increased 
Lincoln's  Greatness,  Dr.  Jones  Says 


"Abraham  Lincoln  greatened 
with '  the  passing  years  in  truth, 
honesty,  good  will,  essential  justice 
—in  all  ideals  and  practices  that  are 
basically  right,"  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt 
Jones  told  Rotary  Club  members  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  Wednesday  in 
Hotel  Pick-Ohio. 

Dr.  Jones,  widely  known  reli- 
gious leader,  is  author  of  "Success- 
ful Living,"  a  religious  column 
which  appears  in  The  Vindicator. 
He  is  minister  emeritus  of  Central 
Woodward  Christian  Church,  De- 
troit. 

The  minister,  who  is  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  de- 
clared that  Lincoln  never  will  be 
buried  because  his  "great  heart 
beats  in  all  this  world  as  long  as  men 
hate  tyranny  and  wrong." 

Dr.  Jones  traced  Lincoln's  life, 
showing  how  he  greatened  all  the 
time.  "His  weaknesses  were  like 
spots  upon  a  glorious  sun.  They 
were  but  foils,  setting  off  his  great 
and  many  virtues." 

As  we  celebrate  the  139th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  Dr.  Jones  said,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  think  of  Lin- 
coln without  thinking  of  the  coun- 
try that  produced  him.  It  is  just  as 
impossible  to  think  of  America 
without  thinking  of  "this. great  son." 
"Prepares  .  .  .  Early" 

"Lincoln  prepared  for  his  career 
early.  He  read  few  books  but  they 
were  potent  books,  having  an  in- 
fluence on  his  life  that  was  ex- 
pressed later  in  many  ways." 

Dr.  Jones  listed  the  Bible,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  revised  statutes  of  Indiana 
among  the  basic  documents  that 
Lincoln  studied  during  the  four 
years  he  lived  in  the  Hoosier  state. 

The  minister  added  that  Lincoln 
found  much  to  inspire  him  in  "The 
Life  of  Washington,"  and  no  doubt 
Aesop's  Fables  helped  him  de- 
velop his  sense  of  humor. 

"No  man  in  American  life  was 

more  familiar  with  the  Bible.    His 

speeches  and  even  his  love  letters 

were  sprinkled  with  Bible  quotes." 

Traces  Development 

Dr.  Jones  noted  with  interest  the 
development  of  Lincoln's  political 
philosophy. 

"He  believed  that  if  people  are 
informed  they  can  be  counted  upon 
to  do  what  is  right.  He  was  an 
emancipator,  not  an  abolitionist. 
In  his  speech  at  Gettysburg  he  was 
emphasizing  the  word  "people" 
when  he  said:  'government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.'    He  was  not  stressing  the 


prepositions  as  so  many  persons  be- 
lieve." 

Dr.  Jones  praised  Lincoln's  lit- 
erary expression,  pointing  out  that 
several  of  his  speeches  are  held  up 
today  as  examples  of  beautiful  Eng- 
lish. He  cited  the  "Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, "Letter  to  the  Widow  Bixby," 
and  Lincoln's  farewell  speech  when 
he  left  Springfield  for  Washington 
and  the  White  House. 

Calling  Lincoln  ruggedly  honest, 
Dr.  Jones  urged  a  revival  of  com- 
mon honesty. 

"He  had  so  little  of  what  so  many 
of  us  have  of  the  desire  to  accumu- 
late a  fortune.  I  am  sure  we  need 
a  baptism  of  the  simple  honesty  of 
this  great  man,"  Dr.  Jones  continued. 
No  Prejudices 

Dr.  Jones  praised  Lincoln's  in- 
nate respect  for  humanity. 

"Lincoln  believed  a  man  is  a  man 
whether  he  be  a  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic or  Jew,  whether  he  be  black 
or  white." 

Lincoln's  religious  faith  greatened 
extraordinarily  at  Washington,  Dr. 
Jones  said.  In  his  farewell  speech 
at  Springfield,  he  said  that  without 
the  assistance  of  the  "Divine  Be- 
ing, I  cannot  succeed.  With  Him  I 
cannot  fail." 

"I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  controversy  over  his  re- 
ligion," Dr.  Jones  declared.  "Lin- 
coln was  a  reverent  believer.  He 
questioned  whether  anyone  should 
be  elevated  to  high  office  who  did 
not  believe  in  God. 


"He  grew  In  grace  and  spiritual 
power  under  the  awful  burden  he 
carried.  He  not  i  only  suffered  for 
the  South,  but  he  suffered  with  the 
South. 

"When  asked  why  he  had  no 
church  .affiliation,  Lincoln  replied 
that  not  until  certain  command- 
ments were  written  upon  the  altars 
would  he  join  a  church." 

Dr.  Jones  stated  that  "although 
these  commandments  are  written, 
too  often  there  is  so  much  more 
with  them  that  they  are  obscured. 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  the 
South  after  the  war  was  that  of  a 
father  whose  children  had  left  home 
and  was  anxious  for  their  return. 

Dr.  William  H.  Bunn,  heart  spe- 
cialist, spoke  on  National  Heart 
Week,  urging  his  listeners  to  be 
conscious  of  the  importance  of 
their  hearts. 

"Heart  disease  is  the  number  one 
killer  in  this  country.  It  kills  more 
persons  annually  than  do  cancer,  ac- 
cidents, kidney  ailments,  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis  combined. 

Dr.  Bunn  encouraged  his  audi- 
ence to  have  an  annual  physical 
checkup  and  to  contribute  to  this 
campaign  to  study  the  causes  and 
cures  of  heart  ailments. 

Rotary  president  Frank  Warren 
presided.  J.  Fred  Essig,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  appealed 
for  clothes  for  Denmark  which  are 
to  be  turned  in  at  the  next  meeting. 
Among  the  guests  was  Westbrook 
Jones,  son  of  the  principal  speaker. 
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Lincoln's   Personality   Disclosed  By  New  Papers 


•  *  *  •  •  • 

Strength,  Dignity  And  Struggle  To 


*    •    *  *    *    * 

Learn  Revealed  By  Old  Neighbors 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12  (UP)— 
Even  in  his  tattered  days,  Abraham 
Lincoln  won  friends  as  easily  as  he 
won  smiles  with  his  jokes. 


"Mr.  Lincoln  had  nothing,  only 
plenty  of  friends — he  always  has 
had  them,"  one  Lincoln  friend  said. 

Today  as  the  nation  observes  the 
139th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
birth  new  studies  of  recently  opened 
papers  of  the  Civil  War  president 
disclosed  more  evidence  of  his  com- 
pelling personality  . 

David  C.  Mearns,  Lincoln" expert 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  says  the 
collection  sheds  more  light  on 
youthful  days  of  the  lanky  "rail 
splitter"  who  was  to  lead  the  na- 
tion through  some  of  her  most  de- 
cisive years. 

Dignity  Unmistakable 

Mr.  Mearns  quotes  from  the 
hitherto  unpublished  notebook  of  a 
biographer  who  interviewed  Mr. 
Lincoln's  old  friends  and  neighbors 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  for 
the  presidency. 

They  told  the  biographer  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  humor.  Of  his  strength, 
of  his  awkward,  but  unmistakable 
dignity,  of  his  struggles  to  learn, 
and  of  his  poverty. 

Of  his  poverty  one  said  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  welcomed  hia  appointment 
in  1832  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem, 


111.,  because  then  he  could  read  the 
newspapers  which  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  himself. 

From  William  Butler,  who  later 
became  treasurer  of  Illinois,  came 
an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  then  hopelessly  in 
debt: 

"He  told  me  that  if  he  had  money 
he  would  first  pay  his  debts  and 
then  study  law,"  Mr.  Butler  said. 
"He  said  that  everyone  wished  him 
well,  but  that  he  could  not  ask  a 
man  for  a  favor." 

Not  A  'Show-Off 

Another  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  sought  to  use  his  strength 
and  agility  to  be  a  show-off.  He  had 
to  be  pushed  to  enter  a  wrestling 
match. 

"Either  at  books,  wrestling  or 
footraces  he  did  it  to  be  agreeable 
with  the  people,"  William  G.  Green, 
a  prosperous  New  Salem  farmer 
and  businessman,  reported. 

Mr.  Green  told  the  biographer 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  bought  a  grammar 
and  "became  a  good  practical 
grammarian  in  two  or  three  weeks." 
This  inspired  Mr.  Lincoln  to  study 
surveying  and  contemplate  law  be- 


cause "he  wanted  something 
knotty." 

Like  many  of  the  other  inform- 
ants Mr.  Green  stressed  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's "awkward  and  rough"  ap- 
pearance and  his  strength. 

One  acquaintance  told  of  meeting 
Mr.  Lincoln  traveling  along  with 
a  group  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature.  All  except  Mr. 
Lincoln  were  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Lincoln  "kept  up  with  them  on  foot 
being  too  poor  to  afford  a  horse." 
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Lincoln:  His  Qualities 

Revealed  in  Anecdotes  of  the  Great  Emancipator 


Humility 

White  House  receptions  were 
more  than  social  functions  to 
President  Lincoln.  He  liked  to 
call  them  his  "public-opinion 
baths." 

During  a  trying  period  when 
his  office  was  burdened  with 
many  problems,  a  friend  sought 
to  persuade  him  to  forego  the 
ordeal  of  greeting  the  public,  but 
this  he  would  not  do. 

"No  hours  of  the  day  are  better 
employed,"  he  explained,  "than 
those  which  bring  me  again 
within  the  direct  contact  and  the 
atmosphere  of  our  people.  They 
renew  in  me  a  clearer  and  more 
vivid  image  of  that  great  popular 
assemblage  out  of  which  I  sprang 
and  to  which  I  must  return." 


Wisdom 

Several  critics  of  the  Adminis- 
tration were  voicing  their  ob- 
jections. President  Lincoln  heard 
them  out  and  then  patiently  re- 
plied: ' 

"Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the 
property  you  were  worth  was  in 
gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  Blondin  to  carry  across 
the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope; 
would  you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep 
shouting  out  to  him  —  'Blondin, 
stand  up  a  little  straighter — stoop 
a  little  more  —  go  a  little' faster 
—  lean  a  little  more  to  the  north 
— lean  a  little  more  to  the  south?' 
No.  you  would  hold  your  breath 
as  well  as  tongue  until  he  was 
safe  over.  The  Government  is 
carrying  an  immense  weight.  Un- 
told treasures  are  in  our  hands. 
We  are  doing  the  very  best  we 
can.  Don't  badger  us.  Keep  silent 
and  we'll  get  you  safe  across." 

Humor 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  in- 
dulge in  his  fondness  for  telling 
amusing  stories  simply  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  listeners.  He 


once  explained:  "It  is  not  the 
story  itself,  but  its  purpose  or 
effect  that  interests  me.  I  often 
avoid  •  a  long  and  useless  discus- 
sion by  others,  or  a  laborious  ex- 
planation on  my  own  part,  by  a 
short  story  that  illustrates  my 
point  of  view.  So,  too,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  refusal  or  the  edge 
of  rebuke  may  be  blunted  by  the 
appropriate  story  so  as  to  save 
the  wounded  feelings  yet  serve 
the  purpose.  No.  I  am  not  simply 
a  storyteller,  but  storytelling  as 
an  emollient  saves  me  much 
friction  and  distress." 

Compassion 

Carl  Sandburg  relates  that 
thousands  of  appeals  for  pardon 
came  to  Lincoln  from  soldiers 
under  military  discipline.  Each 
appeal  was  usually  supported  by 
letters  from  influential  people-. 
One  day  a  single  sheet  came  be- 
fore him,  an  appeal  from  a  soldier 
without  any  supporting  docu- 
ments. 

"What,  has  this  man  no 
friends?"  exclaimed  the  President. 

"No,  sir,  not  one,"  replied  the 
adjutant. 

"Then  I  will  be  his  friend,"  said 
Lincoln. 
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DUAL  PERSONALITY 
OF  LINCOLN  SHOWN 

SC  Art  Professor  Reveals  Split  in  Character 
as  He  Models  Famed  Face  in  Lecture  Study 

Studies  of  the  features  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birth- 
day "will  be  celebrated  over  the  nation  next  Saturday,  reveal 
that  he  possessed  a  distinct  dual  personality.  This  observa- 
tion is  that  of  an  artist,  Prof.  Merrell  Gage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Prof,  v  Gage,    who    has    made 


wer«  large  and  disproportionate 
but  were  hidden  by  locks  of  over- 
hanging hair.  The  eyes  were  hazel- 
green  and  although  small  were 
unusually  brilliant  beneath  heavy 
hanging  eyebrows.  High  cheek 
bones  gave  the  misconception  that 
his  eyes  were  deep  set,  which  was 
not  true,"  the  artist  stated. 

Long  of  Limb 

"The  President  was  6  feet  ZVz 
inches  tall  and  weighed  approxi- 
mately 167  pounds.  He  possessed 
a  long  neck,  arms,  and  legs  which, 
according  to  his  own  quirk,  'were 
just  long  enough  to  reach  the 
ground.'  He  had  large  hands  not 
out  of  proportion  to  his  frame 


studies  of  Lincoln'a  features  and 
life  a  hobby  for  the  past  15  years, 
is  noted  throughout  the  South- 
land for  his  lecture  and  modeling 
demonstration  in  which  he  molds 
a  bust  of  the  President  from  a 
mass  of  clay  as  he  recounts  the 
highlights  of  Lincoln's  life.  Un- 
der his  hands  the  clay  takes  the 
shape  of  Lincoln's  features  in  his 
early  Illinois  days  and  ages  with 
the  professor's  lecture  to  the  time 
of  the  Ford  Theater  assassination"; 

Demonstration   Set 

This  year  Prof.  Gage  will  give 
his  demonstration  three  times. 
His  first  appearance  will  be  next 
Friday  at  9  a.m.  at  Colton  High 
School,  and  other  lecture-demon- 
strations are  scheduled  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Women's  Club  at' 
11  a.m.  on  Feb.  14  and  the  Men's 
Club  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Long  Beach  Feb.  15  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Each  side  of  Lincoln's  face 
shows  an  entirely  different  por- 
trayal of  his  character  and  per- 
sonality, accounting  for  the  vari- 
ety of  impressions  gained  of  the 
President,  the  artist  explained. 
The  right  side  with-  its  character- 
istic" mole  indicates  his  depressed 
melancholy  temperament  in  con- 
trast to  the  left  view  which  shows 
his  shrewd  humorous  nature. 

Based  on  Long  Stndy 

"Lincoln  had  wide  emotional 
tendencies  and  a  complex  person- 
ality which  are  seen  in  his  facial 
characteristics.  The  kindly  Father 
Abraham  philosopher  is  ex- 
pressed on  his  right  side.  The  jaw 
is  curved  to  the  right  side  approx- 
imately three-eighths  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  center  line.  His  de- 
termination and  shrewdness, 


They  were  the  hands  of  an  intel- 
lectual, although  they  showed 
tracei  of  hard  physical  labor 
which  h»  endured  during  his 
youth,"  Prof.  Gage  said. 

"Lincoln  was  utterly  tired  at 
the  age  of  56  when  most  men  are 
in  their  prime,"  according  to  the 
SC  artist.  "The  tragedy  of  the 
Civil  War  is  plainly  written  in  his 
face." 


which  made  him  the  great  leader, 
are  in  contrast  as  viewed  on  the 
left.  Both  sides  led  to  a  small 
chin  which  he  considered  a  weak- 
ness and  which  possibly  explained 
the  reason  for  his  growing  whis- 
kers," explained  Prof.  Gage. 

The  SC  sculptor  bases  his  con- 
clusions on  observations  of  the 
108  official  photographs  made  of 
the  Great  Emancipator  in  addition 
to  studies  of  the  life  masks  taken 
by  Leonard  Volk.  He  also  collab- 
orated with  Gutzon  Borglum,  au- 
thority whose  huge  stone  carvings 
of  Mt.  Rushmore  Memorial  are 
nationally  known.  Prof.  Gage  has 
done  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
the  capitol  building  of  Topeka, 
Kan.,  as  the  result  of  a  campaign 
by  schoolchildren  of  that  city. 

"The  long  protruding  lips  of 
Lincoln  seemed  to  form  a  curtain 
to  hide  his  emotions.    His  ears 
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TS  DIFFER-BUT 
PEOPLE  KNOW  LINCOLN 

By  BILL  MOILES 

It  was  said  that  when  Abe  Lincoln  walked  along  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  moved 
slowly  and  creakingly,  as  if  he  needed  oiling. 

Herndon,  his  old  law  partner,  thought  that  Lincoln's  mind  worked  about  the  same  way, 
slowly,  creakingly.  .He  thought  that  was  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 
It  was  Herndon,  too,  who  said 


that  Lincoln's  step  brought  the 
whole  bottom  of  his  long  foot 
down  on  the  ground  at  once,  so 
that  there  was  no  spring  in  his 
walk.  The  foot  just  came  down 
flat. 

But  another  man  thought  that 
Lincoln  at  times  showed  the  sup- 
ple grace  of  a  cat,  that  he  could 
be  swift  and  sure,  moving  like  a 
panther. 

And  there  was  no  question 
that  his  mind  was  quick  and 
agile  enough  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  his  cir- 
cuit court  days. 

One  man  thought  there  was 
something  consumptive  in  his 
makeup.  He  thought  Lincoln 
might  some  day  have  trouble  in 
his  chest. 

His  Own  Description 

But  another  man  who  brought 
towels  to  Lincoln  after  he  had 
taken  a  bath  in  a  hotel,  after- 
ward recalledr  with  a  touch  of 
pride:  "He  was  the  strongest  man 
I   ever  looked   at." 

Lincoln  himself  never  went 
into  so  much  detail.  Once  he 
wrote: 

"If  any  personal  description 
of  me  is  thought  desirable,  I  am 
in  height  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing, 
on  an  average,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes." 

He  let  it  go  at  that. 

Then  there  was  the  Lincoln 
face.  Men  seemed  to  find  in  that 
.inst  about  what  they  wanted  to 
find. 


...  never  seem  to  get 
enough  of  Abe  Lincoln. 


There  was  Col.  Theodore  Ly- 
man, who  saw  Lincoln  at  a  mili- 
tary review,  and  who  wrote  back 
to  Mrs.  Lyman  in  Brookline: 

"The  Ugliest  Man" 

"The  President  is,  I  think,  the 
ugliest  man  I  ever  put  my  eyes 
on;  there  is  also  an  expression  of 
plebeian  vulgarity  in  his  face 
that  is  offensive  ..." 

But  Lyman  concluded:  "I 
never  wish  to  see  him  again,  but, 
as  humanity  runs,  I  am  well 
content  to  have  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs." 

Whereas,  Caroline  M.  Kirk- 
land    thought     Lincoln   was   the 


handsomest   man    she    had    ever 
seen. 

Walt  Whitman,  .no  mean  judge, 
thought  no  artist,  no  photog- 
rapher, had  really  caught  the 
Lincoln  expression.  He  said  one 
of  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
centuries  ago  was  needed.  .  ! 

Everybody's  Man 

That's     the     way  it's    always  j 
been.  ,     ] 

The  arch-conservatives  think 
Lincoln  is  their  man,  and  they 
quote  him  ponderously  and  at 
great  Jength. 

But  the  fiery  young  radicals 
who  went  off  to  fight  Fascism  in 
Spain  called  their  outfit  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  They 
thought  he  was  their  man,  too. 

It  goes  on.  He  was,  he  wasn't. 
He  did,  he  didn't.  He  should 
have,  he  couldn't  have.  So  many 
voices  over  the  years.  So  many 
words. 

People  Cling  io  Him 

They  wrangle  —  the  experts 
and  the  specialists — about  his 
ancestry,  his  religion  or  lack  of 
it,  the  women  he  loved,  his  do- 
mestic life,  his  policies. 

But  the  people  know.  They 
hold  hi3  memory.  They  cherish 
It.  They  strengthen  "it  and  will 
not  let  it  die.  As  to  nobody  else 
who  has  ever  lived  in  this  coun- 
try, the  people  cling  to  him. 

When  the  wind  sighs  over  the 
prairies  and  hurries  the  leaves 
down  the  Illinois  roads  he  loved, 
he  seems  to  be  there,  somewhere 
near. 

The  people  never  seem  to  get 
enough  of  Abe  Lincoln. 


\ 
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Strength  vor  the  Day 

By  EARL  L.   DOUGLASS.   D.  D. 
Factors  in  Lincoln's  Life 

Three  factors  stood  out  in  Abraham  incoln's 
life  and  contributed  to  his  greatness. 

The  first  was  his  moral  character.  Lincoln 
believed  that  he  lived  in  a  universe  controlled 
by  moral  law.  Td  him  it  was  stupid  and  hid- 
eous that  men  should  attempt  to  break  that 
moral  law.  He  recognized  that  he,  the  nation 
of  which  he  was  a  part,  and  all  the  individuals 
in  the  world,  were"  under  the  control  of  moral 
forces  which  they  could  defy  only  at  their  per- 
il. 

The  second  factor  in  his  make-up  was  his 
sound  common  sense.  Lincoln  acted  as  if  he 
believed  that  the  principles  and  policies  which 
worked  in  the  management  of  a  grocery  store 
at  New'  Salem,  the  Post  Office  over  which  he 
had  presided,  and  the  little  farm  his  father 
owned,  could  be  made  to  work  in  Washington 
in  the  handling  of  a  nation. 

.The  third  outstanding  factor  of  his  life  was 
his  unusual  spiritual  insight.  He  could  sec 
straight  into  the  hearts  of  men.  He  had  a  child- 
like dependence  upon  God.  Every  situation, 
no  matter  how  secular  it  might  appear,  was  to 
him  a  spiritual  situation. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  his  over- 
powering genius  lay  in  his  penetrating  insight 
into  spiritual  truth. 

All  Rights  Reserved 
Babson  Newspaper  Syndicate 
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Pastor  Analyzes 
Lincoln's  Virtue 

Nation's  Greatest,  Says 
Rev.  E.  H.  Prescott 


The  secret  of  Lincoln's  great- 
ness was  composite,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
win H.  Prescott  said  in  his  sermon, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  Statesman, 
Great  Heart,  Christian,"  yesterday 
at  Immanuel  Baptist  Church. 

Lincoln  was  great,  Mr.  Prescott 
said  in  developing  his  theme,  "be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  foresight 
and  vision,  but  not  a  visionary  .  .  . 
He  was  a  genius,  but  his  was  the 
genius  of  practical  common  sense 
...  He  was  a  man  of  faith,  a  be- 
liever in  prayer,  a  lover  of 
Christ." 

Mr.  Prescott  cautioned  against 
a  tendency,  as  the  years  separate 
Americans  from  Lincoln's  life- 
time, to  allow  him  to  pass  "from 
fact  to  fancy,  from  reality  to 
myth."  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
term  Lincoln  "the  greatest  Ameri- 
can of  all,  for  he  has  shown  what 
real  patriotism  is,  and  has  de- 
fined for  all  time  real  democracy. 
Saw  Sin  of  Slavery 

"When  in  New  Orleans,"  Mr. 
Prescott  continued,  "Lincoln  saw 
the  slave  upon  the  auction  block, 
he  saw  an  institution  warring 
upon  humanity,  which  must  be 
destroyed  .  .  .  His  foresight  led 
him  to  proclaim  that  this  nation 
could  not  exist  half  slave  and  half 
free.  He  also  envisioned  the  sin 
and  consequence  of  slavery. 

"Lincoln  recognized  the  gigantic 
and  difficult  tasks  he  faced.  He 
showed  marvelous  qualities  of 
wisdom,  foresight  and  knowledge 
of  men  and  measures  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Union,  which  he  held 
as  his  major  task  and  mission. 


"His  greatness  was  shown  also 
in  the  extraordinary  discretion  he 
showed  in  the  midst  of  opposing 
forces  and  bitter  prejudices  and 
mad  passions.  No  person  in  public 
life,  probably,  ever  has  been  more 
vilified,  abused,  caricatured  and 
defamed  at  home  and  abroad  than 
Lincoln,  from  the  time  of  his  nom- 
ination to  his  death. 

"He  was  outstanding  in  his  ten- 
derness of  heart,  quick  and  un- 
limited sympathies,  freedom  from 
class  prejudice;  in  his  ready  wit, 
grasp  of  matters  of  extreme  dif- 
ficulty and  literary  excellence, 
which  was  influenced  much  by  his 
constant  Bible  reading." 

'Quotes  Words  on  Bible 

Mr.  Prescott  quoted  Lincoln's 
words  to  a  friend,  "I  am  profitably 
engaged  in  reading  the  Bible.  Take 
all  of  this  Book  on  reason  that 
you  can,  and  the  balance  on  faith, 
and  you  will  live  and  die  a  better 
man."  He  quoted  also  Lincoln's 
statement,  "I  am  nothing,  but 
truth  is  everything.  I  know  I  am 
right,  for  I  know  liberty  is  right, 
for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is 
God." 

"No  man  in  American  public 
life,"  Mr.  Prescott  said,  "ever  had 
a  stronger  faith  in  the  guidance  of 
God,  nor  of  his  leading  in  answer 
to  prayer." 
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TWO  GROUPS  DESPISED  BY  LINCOLN 


Current  events  have  contributed  largely  towards  the 
choice  of  subjects  discussed  in  Lincoln  Lore.  The  United 
Press  has  just  announced  its  selection  of  "the  ten  biggest 
news  stories  of  1951,"  three  of  which  have  to  do  with 
group  moral  delinquency.  "Amateur  Sport  Scandals"  is 
one  of  these  three  spotlight  news  features  and  the  sensa- 
tional basketball  disclosures  trace  the  origin  of  the 
athletes'  demoralization  to  professional  gamblers.  At  no 
time  have  the  American  people  been  so  aroused  against 
the  gambling  element  as  at  present.  Always  a  sport 
loving  nation  seeking  her  recreation  in  stadium  or  amphi- 
theatre, citizens  have  greatly  resented  the  fixing  of 
athletic  contests  for  personal  gain.  Abraham  Lincoln 
might  be  called,  as  far  as  athletic  ability  is  concerned, 
our  "all- American"  President  and  his  keen  interest  and 
participation  in  sports  would  make  any  comment  of  his 
with  reference  to  similar  underground  groups  which 
operated  in  his  day  especially  timely  just  now. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  nation  has  ever  produced  an  execu- 
tive so  free  from  any  form  of  enmity  or  ill  will  towards 
his  fellow  men  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  During  a  civil  war 
in  which  he  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern 
armies  he  is  not  known  to  have  at  any  time  spoken  words 
of  hatred  or  bitterness  against  his  enemies.  "With  malice 
towards  none;  with  charity  for  all"  was  not  a  phrase 
especially  chosen  to  embellish  a  state  paper  but  it  was 
a  characteristic  state  of  mind  with  Lincoln. 

There  were  two  groups  of  people,  and  but  two,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  loathed.  One 
was  the  slave  dealer.  In  a  speech  at  Peoria,  111.  in  1854, 
directing  his  remarks  to  the  people  of  the  south  he  said, 
"You  have  among  you  a  sneaking  individual  of  the  class 
of  native  tyrants  known  as  the  'slave  dealer.'  He  watches 
your  necessities,  and  crawls  up  to  buy  your  slaves  at  a 
speculating  price.  If  you  cannot  help  it  you  sell  to  him; 
but  if  you  can  help  it  you  drive  him  from  your  door. 
You  despise  him  utterly.  You  do  not  recognize  him  as  an 
honest  man."  To  his  very  closest  friend,  Joshua  Speed  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  Lincoln  wrote:  "Slave  traders  are 
a  small  odious  and  detested  class  among  you." 

Hon.  John  B.  Alley  of  Massachusetts  presented  a 
petition  to  President  Lincoln  seeking  the  pardon  of  a 
person  convicted  for  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Upon  reading  the  letter  of  petition  which  was  full  of 
pathetic  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  said  to  have  made  this  statement,  "My  friend,  that  is 
a  very  touching  appeal  to  our  feelings.  You  know  my 
weakness  is  to  be,  if  possible,  too  easily  moved  by  appeals 
for  mercy,  and  if  this  man  were  guilty  of  the  foulest 
murder  that  the  arm  of  man  could  perpetrate  I  might 
forgive  him  on  such  an  appeal;  but  the  man  who  could 
go  to  Africa,  and  rob  her  of  her  children,  and  sell  them 
into  interminable  bondage,  with  no  other  motive  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  dollars  and  cents,  is  so  much 
worse  than  the  most  depraved  murderer,  that  he  can 
never  receive  pardon  at  my  hands.  No!  he  may  rot  in 
jail  before  he  shall  have  liberty  by  any  act  of  mine." 

The  one  other  class  of  people  for  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  no  sympathy  and  whose  general  behavior 
prompted  one  of  the  very  few  vindicative  statements  he 


ever  made  against  men  as  a  group  were  professional 
gamblers,  now  so  widely  publicized  in  current  events. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  greatly  increased  in 
numbers  and  have  done  some  climbing  on  the  social 
ladder  since  Lincoln's  day.  In  the  year  1838  some  notori- 
ous gamblers  were  hung  by  a  mob  at  Vicksburg,  Mis- 
sissippi, but  now  over  a  century  later  in  the  neighboring 
state  of  Louisiana  an  indictment  has  been  brought 
against  four  newspaper  men  for  defaming  three  gamblers 
and  criticizing  public  officials  for  their  failure  to  enforce 
laws  respecting  gambling.  It  appears  in  this  day  and 
time  as  if  a  certain  constituency  would  like  to  hang  the 
critiques  instead  of  the  gamblers. 

Lincoln  gave  a  speech  in  Springfield,  Illinois  in  1838 
on  the  subject  "The  Perpetuation  of  our  Political  Institu- 
tions." After  dwelling  upon  our  security  as  far  as  attacks 
from  without  were  concerned  he  continued,  "At  what 
point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be  expected?  I 
answer,  if  it  ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  amongst 
us.  It  cannot  come  from  abroad." 

To  illustrate  this  point  he  took  the  incident,  already 
mentioned,  of  mob  rule  at  Vicksburg  and  said,  "In  the 
Mississippi  case  they  first  commenced  by  hanging  the 
regular  gamblers;  a  set  of  men,  certainly  not  following 
for  a  livelihood,  a  very  useful,  or  very  honest  occupation, 
but  one  which,  so  far  from  being  forbidden  by  the  laws, 
was  actually  licensed  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed 
but  a  single  year  before." 

Then,  apparently  fearing  that  his  hearers  might  infer 
he  was  taking  the  part  of  and  expressing  some  sympathy 
for  the  gamblers  he  continued:  "Abstractly  considered, 
the  hanging  of  the  gamblers  at  Vicksburg  was  but  of 
little  consequence.  They  constitute  a  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  is  worse  than  useless  in  any  community; 
and  their  death,  if  no  pernicious  example  is  set  by  it,  is 
never  a  matter  of  reasonable  regret  with  anyone.  If  they 
were  annually  swept,  from  the  stage  of  existence,  by  the 
plague  of  smallpox,  honest  men  would,  perhaps,  be  much 
profited  by  the  operation." 

This  was  harsh  language  for  the  tolerant  Lincoln  and 
possibly  if  he  were  here  today  and  observed  the  advanced 
stage  of  respectability  which  the  professional  gambler 
has  apparently  achieved  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  he 
would  temper  the  words  spoken  in  his  idealistic  youth. 
However,  were  he  to  observe  the  serious  threat  of  the 
professional  gambler  to  dominate  American  sports  and 
debauch  American  youth  he  might  allow  his  early 
opinion  to  stand. 

The  Federal  gambler  stamps  which  have  been  featured 
so  much  in  the  news  of  late  have  identified  by  name  and 
set  apart  as  a  recognized  group  of  American  citizens  an 
exceedingly  large  number  of  persons  to  be  known  as 
professional  gamblers.  It  appears  also  that  the  gamblers 
who  were  hung  by  a  mob  at  Vicksburg  over  a  century 
ago  were  actually  licensed  by  the  legislature.  Whether 
the  purchasers  of  the  modern  Federal  gambler  stamp 
will  receive  the  stamp  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
public  sentiment  depends  much  upon  their  attitude 
towards  athletics  and  American  youth. 


Lincoln's  Example    rn<if^  J\e^ 

To  the  Editor  of  The  News:  HE.  6.    b  Z~ 

In  this  indulgent  age,  when  Mammon 
is  the  god  that  rules  and  luxury  is 
coveted  in  every  walk  of  life,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  think  of  the  simple  wants 
of  Abe  Lincoln. 

In  a  crude,  rough-hewn  cabin  3  miles 
from  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Abe  learned 
his  first  lessons  in  the  harsher  facts  of 
life.  The  dearth  of  fine  schools  and 
prim  pedagogues  did  not  dismay  this 
lad  who  could  whet  his  mind  by  reading 
an  almanac.  His  fireside  studies,  his 
iron  will,  and  his  seesaw  tussle  with 
adversity  provide  a  great  moral  lesson 
— the  power  of  the  human  spirit  to 
rise  above  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Besides  the  almanac,  the  Lincolns  pos- 
sessed a  Bible,  and  this  Abe  learned  to 
read  at  an  early  age.  To  his  eager, 
thirsting  mind,  books  were  truly  "open 
doors  to  wide  new  ways."  The  youth 
"pulled  fodder  a  couple  of  days"  for  the 
loan  of  one  book  and  walked  18  miles 
to  obtain  another.  Evety  volume  that 
he  could  lay  hold  of  for  50  miles  around 
was  eagerly  studied.  Among  these 
were  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "Aesop's 
Fables,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Life 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  "Weem's  Life 
of  Washington"  and  "A  History  of  the 
United  States."  Unlike  today,  the  Holy 
Bible  was  the  Book  of  the  people  in 


that  era.  We  know  that  was  a  guid- 
ing force  and  a  profound  influence  in 
the  entire  life  of  Honest  Abe. 

"All  that  I  am,  or  ever  hope  to  be, 
I  owe  to  my  angel  mother."  This  trib- 
ute of  Lincoln's  is  as  immortal  as  the 
man  himself.  Almost  every  good  man 
has  had  a  good,  dutiful  mother.  And 
here  was  one  who  had  two.  During  the 
first  10  years  of  his  life  it  was  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  "forest  madonna,"  who  bore 
with  Spartan  courage  the  frontier 
hardships,  giving  their  little  shack  its 
homey  graces,  drudging  for  Abe  and 
his  sister,  cooking  pots  of  meat  and 
succotash,  making  kettles  of  soap,  knit- 
ting, darning,  quilting  and  sewing 
patches  on  frayed  pantaloons.  The 
stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  also 
was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  high 
ideals  and  pious  beliefs. 

Throughout  life  Abe  rigidly  abstained 
from  whisky  and  tobacco.  Once  during 
a  temperance  drive  he  quoted  verses  of 
Scripture  to  prove  that  "liquor  is  the 
devil's  greatest  asset."  It  is  interest- 
ing to  speculate  on  what  might  have 
been  his  fate  had  he  succumbed  to  the 
vices  that  impair  the  body,  mind  and 
spirit. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  believe,  that 
the  Lincoln  trait  which  excites  the 
deepest  ethical  glow  is  his  deep-rooted 
sense  of  justice  and  moral  integrity. 
I  Had  someone  approached  him  with  a 
scheme  that  might  have  profited  a  few 
at  the  expense  or  -detriment  of  others,, 
we  know  he  would  have  gotten  exactly 
nowhere.  The  former  rail  splitter  once 
walked  miles  to  return  a  few  cents  that 
were  not  rightfully  his.  And  once  he 
received  by  mail  a  $25  check  for  his 
services  in  preparing  a  lease.  Abe 
promptly  returned  $10  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  was  overpaid  and  that  $15 
would  be  enough  for  the  job. 

Today,  as  never  before?  our  republic 
needs  a  leader  with  strong  moral  con- 
victions. May  He  Who  guides  our  des- 
tinies give  us  a  President  who  is  en- 
dowed with  the  qualities  of  wit,  tem- 
perance, humility,  truth  and,  above  all, 
the  HONESTY  that  was  a  part  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.         EX-SERVICEMAN 

Indianapolis 
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Lincoln  Letters,  Held  Here,  Reveal 
Faith,  Problems  of  Emancipator 


By  RAY  SMALL 

His  sincere  belief  in  God. 

His  straightforward  attitude  to- 
ward states  which  would  secede 
from  the  Union. 

His  concern  for  the  feelings  of 
his  friends. 

His  spelling  difficulties. 

All  this  is  seen  in  original  letters 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Thurlow 
Weed  which  have  been  loaned  to 
the  University  of  Rochester  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Spencer  of 
1005  East  Ave.  and  their  family. 

Mrs.  Spencer  is  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Weed,  who  published 
the  old  Rochester  Telegraph  for 
several  years  prior  to  1830,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  politically  influ- 
ential Albany  Eyening  Journal.  In 
1863,  he  became  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Weed  became  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  President  who  was  born 
144  years  ago  today.  He  headed 
the  New  York  State  delegation 
which  played  a  major  role  in  nom- 
inating Lincoln-  in  Chicago  in  1860. 

THE  MOST  PRIZED  of  the  let- 
ters is  one  that  is  believed  to  be  the 
last  personal  letter  Lincoln  ever 
wrote.  It  is  dated  Mar.  5,  1865. 
Booth  shot  the  President  Apr.  14, 
1865,  and  he  died  the  next  morning 

Rochester  is  also  the  home  of 
the  most  mysterious  and  probably 
the  most  valuable  letter  Lincoln 
wrote  from  the  collector's  point 
of  view.  Dated  Feb.  19,  1863,  at 
the  "Executive  Mansion,"  it  states 
briefly,  "The  matters  I  spoke  to 
|  you  about  are  important,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  neglect  them." 

In  his  autobiography,  Weed  said 
in  connection  with  this  letter  that 
the  President,  had  called  him  to 
Washington  to  ask  him  to  raise 
SI 5,000  "for  a  legitimate  war  pur- 
pose .  .  .  needed  immediately."  Lin 
coin  told  him  there  was  no  appro- 
priation from  which  this  sum  could 
lawfully  be  taken.  > 

At  Weed's  request,  Lincoln  then 
jotted  down  the  letter  by  way  of 
authorization.    Weed  went  immedi- 


ately to  New  York  City  and  within 
two  or  three  hours  had  reached  sev- 
eral well-known  businessmen,  includ- 
ing Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  each  of 
whom  subscribed  $1,000  and  signed 
the  Lincoln  letter. 

Scholars  have  never  been  able  to 
discover  why  Lincoln  needed  the 
money  or  what  he  did  with  it.  Weed 
implied  that  even  he  never  was  told. 
At  any  rate,  the  autographs  make 
the  letter  worth  about  $750  to 
$1,000  to  collectors. 

•  •     • 

THE  APRIL,  1865,  letter  refers 
to  Weed's  praise  of  Lincoln's  famed 
second  "inaugeral"  address.  (It  is 
a  fact  that  Lincoln  did  have  trouble 
with  spelling).  The  address  ("With 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all,"  etc)  was  essentially  a  concilia- 
tory appeal  to  reason  concerning 
the  Civil  War. 

In  the  letter  can  be  seen  a  frank 
appraisal  of  the  address  and  a  fort- 
right  affirmation  of  the  Great 
Emancipator's  belief  in  God.  The 
text  follows: 

"Everyone  likes  a  compliment. 
Thank  you  for  yours  on  my  little 
notification  speech  and  on  the 
recent  Inaugeral  Address.  I  expect 
the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — per- 
haps better  than — anything  I  have 
produced;  but  I  believe  it  is  not 
immediately  popular.  Men  are  not 
flattered  that  they  are  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of 
purpose  between  the  Almighty  and 
them.  To  deny  it,  however,-  in  this 
case,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God 
governing  the  world.  It  is  a  truth 
which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told, 
and,  as  whatever  of  humiliation 
there  is  in  it,  falls  most  directly  on 
myself,  I  thought  others  might 
afford  for  me  to  tell  it.  Yours  truly, 
A.  Lincoln." 

•  •     • 

IN  A  NOTE  to  Wee'd  marked 
"Private  and  Confidential"  written 
at  Springfield,  111.,  Dec.  17,  1860, 
shortly  after  he  was  nominated  for 
president,  Lincoln  made  clear  per- 
haps for  the  first  time  his  attitude 
on  keeping  the  United  States  united. 
Here  is  the  concluding  half  of  the 
letter: 

"I  believe  you  can  pretend  to 
find  but  little  if  anything  in  my 


speeches  about  secession,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  no  state  can  in 
any  way  get  out  of  the  Union 
without  the  consent  of  all  the 
others  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  President  and  other  govern- 
ment functionaries  to  run  the  ma- 
chine as  it  is." 

And  finally,  in  another  Lincoln- 
to-Weed  original  can  be  seen  the 
President's  well-ordered  brevity,  con- 
cern for  what  his  friends  thought  of 
him  and  also  a  trace  of  his  sense  of 
humor.  The  note  follows  in  its 
entirety. 

"Hon.  Thurlow  Weed:  I  have 
been  both  pained  and  surprised 
recently  at  learning  that  you  are 
wounded  because  a  suggestion  of 
yours  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 
our  national  difficulty,  has  not  been 
followed — pained  because  I  very 
much  wish  to  have  no  unpleasant 
feeling  proceeding  from  me,  and 
surprised  because  my  impression  is 
that  I  have  seen  you  since  the  last 
message  issued  apparently  feeling 
very  cheerful  and  happy.  How  is 
this?  Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 
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PRIZED  ORIGINALS— Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  this 
unusual  letter  to  Thurlow  Weed,  once  a  Rochester 
newspaper  publisher,,  asking  for  help  in  raising 
$15,000  for  "war  purposes."  It  is  known  as  Abe's 
"$1,000  letter"  because  several  persons  subscribe 
that  amount  each.  A  portion  of  the  signatures  of 
subscribers  is  shown.. 


HIS  LAST  PERSONAL  NOTE?— Dated  Mar:  15,  1865,  this  famed 
letter  to  Mr.  Weed  is  believed  to  be  the  last  personal  letter 
penned  by  Lincoln  and  still  in  existence.  In  it,  Abe  thanked 
the  late  Rochesterian  for  complimenting  him.  on  his  Second 
Inaugural    Address,    pointing    out    that    "everyone    likes    a 

compliment." 
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FACTORS  CONTRIBUTING  TO  LINCOLN'S  RENOWN 


1.    Emotional  Trends* 

The  exalted  position  which  Abraham  Lincoln  occupies 
in  the  annals  of  civilization  has  invited  many  persons  to 
ponder  over  the  factors  whch  may  have  contributed  most 
to  his  renown.  In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  book 
Lincoln  the  Liberal  Statesman  the  late  J.  G.  Randall  con- 
cluded :  "Lincoln's  greatness  arose  from  a  combination  of 
qualities  in  a  balanced  personality.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  inner 
source  of  his  strength  has  not  been  plumbed." 

In  attempting  to  fathom  Lincoln's  personality  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  unknown  isolated  element  could  be  dis- 
covered which  would  account  for  his  genius.  A  more 
satisfactory  approach  might  be  made  by  making  an  ex- 
haustive compilation  of  his  widely  diversified  character- 
istics and  with  proper  evaluations  and  balances  the  man 
in  the  making  might  be  observed.  The  limited  space 
available  in  Lincoln  Lore  would  not  permit  so  vast  an 
exhibit,  so  we  must  be  content  with  just  a  glimpse  of 
him  by  noting  a  few  of  his  generally  recognized  traits. 

The  elements  of  Lincoln's  personality  seem  to  fall  into 
three  rather  loosely  denned  areas  which  may  be  termed; 
Emotional  Trends,  Intellectual  Processes  and  Behavior 
Tendencies.  The  present  approach  will  consider  a  half 
a  dozen  of  his  better  known  Emotional  Trends.  These 
qualities  might  be  classified  by  some  psychologists  as 
feminine  peculiarities.  Coleridge  observed  that  no  man 
"ever  succeeded  in  simultaneously  gaining  distinction  and 
affection  unless  he  possesses  ...  a  mixture  of  masculine 
and  feminine  qualities."  Thus  we  have  the  parental  term 
"Father  Abraham"  commonly  used  when  referring  to 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

HUMILITY 

"Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root 

From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot." 

— Thomas  Moore 

Lincoln  is  said  to  have  opened  his  remarks  at  Papps- 
ville,  Illinois  in  what  is  called  his  first  political  speech 
with  the  statement,  "Fellow  Citizens,  I  presume  you  all 
know  who  I  am.  I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln."  Lincoln 
stated  in  a  eulogy  pronounced  on  Zachary  Taylor  that  he 
(Taylor)  verified  "the  great  truth  that  'he  that  humbleth 
himself,  shall  be  exalted.' "  Lincoln  could  not  have  even 
surmised  at  this  early  date  that  his  humble  spirit  would 
contribute  to  his  own  exaltation  as  the  President  of  the 
nation.  After  receiving  the  Republican  nomination  for 
the  presidency  at  Chicago  in  1860,  Lincoln  wrote  to  a 
friend  with  reference  to  his  unexpected  success  and  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  "the  humblest  of  all  whose  names 
were  before  the  convention." 

MAGNANIMITY 
"Lincoln's  magnanimity  was  sorely  tried  and  never 
found  wanting."  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Criticized  for  promising  a  political  office  to  a  young 
man  Lincoln  replied:  "I  have  certainly  not  been  selfish 
in  it,  because,  in  my  greatest  need  of  friends,  he  was 
against  me  and  for  Baker."  Justin  Butterfield  had  beaten 
Lincoln  for  an  office  he  very  much  desired  but  when  a 
favor  was  asked  of  him  for  Butterfield's  son,  Lincoln 
wrote,  "I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  service 
for  his  son."  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-president  of  the 
Confederacy  paid  this  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  an  address  at 
Washington  on  Lincoln's  birthday  in  1878:  "He  was 
warm  hearted,  he  was  generous,  he  was  magnanimous. 
Every  fountain  of  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness." 


MERCY 

"Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge." 

— Shakespeare 

Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  tells  of  an 
incident  where  he  requested  a  pardon  for  a  man  that 
Lincoln  was  reluctant  to  grant  but  when  Dawes  insisted 
on  the  truth  of  the  prisoner's  appeal  Lincoln  stated:  "I 
think  if  you  believe  it,  I  will;  at  any  rate,  I  will  take 
the  risk  on  the  side  of  mercy."  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend 
once  about  an  incident  in  his  law  practice.  He  said:  "I 
could  have  got  judgment  against  Farly  if  I  had  pressed 
to  the  utmost ;  but  I  am  really  sorry  for  him — poor  and  a 
cripple  as  he  is."  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  in  commenting 
on  Lincoln  concluded,  "Although  possessing  unlimited 
power  he  never  abused  it,  except  on  the  side  of  mercy." 

MODESTY 
"//  we  have  sense,  modesty  best  sets  it  off : 
If  not,  best  hides  the  want."  — Scott 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  printed  political  announcement 
concluded  with  these  words:  "Considering  the  great  de- 
gree of  modesty  which  should  always  attend  youth,  it  is 
probable  I  have  already  been  more  presuming  than  be- 
comes me."  While  a  member  of  Congress,  Lincoln  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  wife  who  was  then  visiting  with  her 
relatives.  In  one  paragraph,  with  respect  to  the  form 
of  address  she  had  been  using  on  her  correspondence, 
he  said,  "Suppose  you  do  not  prefix  the  'Hon.'  to  the 
address  on  your  letters  any  more.  I  like  the  letters  very 
much  but  I  would  rather  they  should  not  have  that  upon 
them."  Dec.  20,  1859  Lincoln  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  J. 
W.  Fell  a  brief  writing  to  which  he  referred  to  the 
attached  memorandum  in  these  words:  "Herewith  is  a 
little  sketch,  as  you  requested.  There  is  not  much  of 
it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  is  not  much  of  me. 
If  anything  be  made  of  it.  ...  I  wish  it  to  be  modest 
and  not  to  go  beyond  the  material." 

PATIENCE 

"Patience  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  genius." 

— Disraeli 

Lincoln  wrote  a  note  to  Reverdy  Johnson  in  which  he 
said:  "I  am  a  patient  man, — always  willing  to  forgive 
on  the  Christian  term  of  repentence  and  also  to  give 
ample  time  for  repentence."  These  words  in  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  First  Inaugural  offer  a  good  illustration 
of  Lincoln's  patience:  "My  countrymen,  one  and  all, 
think  calmly  and  well,  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time." 

SYMPATHY 

"His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 

His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth." 

— Shakespeare 

A  deputation  of  colored  people  visited  the  White  House 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  Lincoln  said,  "It  is  a 
cheering  thought  throughout  life  that  something  can  be 
done  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  those  who  have  been 
subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world."  Lincoln's 
sympathy  for  the  war  widows  and  weeping  mothers  have 
become  proverbial  and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  recall 
such  letters  as  he  wrote  to  the  widow  Bixby  and  Col. 
Ellsworth's  parents.  One  of  Lincoln's  Illinois  friends  was 
worried  about  his  son's  military  status  and  the  President 
wrote  Stanton  with  respect  to  the  father:  "This  matter 
touches  him  very  deeply — the  feelings  of  a  father  for  a 
child — as  he  thinks,  all  the  future  of  the  child.  I  can- 
not be  the  instrument  to  crush  his  heart."  One  of  our 
novelists  has  given  to  Abraham  Lincoln  the  name  of 
"Great  Heart." 

♦Subsequent  issues  will  present  discussions  on  Intellictual  Processes  and 
Behavior  Tendiencies. 
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2.  Intellectual  Processes* 

An  editor  writing  twenty-five  years  ago  concluded: 
"Lincoln  was  first  and  foremost  the  clear,  precise,  honest 
thinker.  .  .  .  Had  he  been  less  than  that  history  could 
never  have  enshrined  him,  despite  his  countless  human 
qualities,  among  the  world's  immortals."  This  testi- 
monial about  the  significance  of  Lincoln's  "Intellectual 
Processes"  gives  emphasis  to  this  second  monograph  in 
the  series  on  "Factors  Contributing  to  Lincoln's  Re- 
nown." Rather  than  select  from  Lincoln's  own  writings 
excerpts  which  would  reveal  his  mental  development, 
statements  about  him  by  men  qualified  to  speak  with 
some  authority  in  this  field  predominate. 

President  Elliot  of  Harvard  University  fame  once 
stated  that  Lincoln  was  "a  truly  educated  man,  the  kind 
of  man  that  the  American  universities  as  yet  have  not 
been  able  to  produce." 

CAPACITY  FOR  LEARNING 

The  most  singular  thing  about  the  wonderful  career 
of  the  man  is  the  way  in  which  he  steadily  grew  into 
national  stature.  .  .  .  Everything  formed,  informed, 
transformed  him.  The  process  was  slow  but  unbroken. 
He  was  not  fit  to  be  President  until  he  actually  became 
President.  He  was  fit  then  because,  learning  everything 
as  he  went,  he  had  found  out  how  much  there  was  to 
learn,  and  had  still  an  infinite  capacity  for  learning.  .  .  . 
But  Lincoln  was  always  a-making;  he  would  have  died 
unfinished  if  the  terrible  storms  of  the  war  had  not  stung 
him  to  learn  in  those  four  years  what  no  other  twenty 
could  have  taught  him. — Woodrow  Wilson. 

Lincoln  was  of  slow  growth.  There  was  nothing  pre- 
cocious about  him.  He  matured  along  fine  lines  and  each 
year  added  to  his  mental  stature.  ...  He  towered  high 
among  the  cultured,  the  statesmen,  and  all  the  gifted 
geniuses  of  the  country,  in  both  ideas  and  expression. — 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

No  doubt  his  growth  upward  was  largely  due  to 
his  presidential  culture  and  pruning,  and  there  was 
a  greater  man  at  its  close  than  at  its  beginning.  And, 
when  we  speak  of  him  as  great,  we  mean  great  in  the 
general  impressive  sense.  There  is  a  greatness  of  pure 
intellect,  of  pure  force,  independent  of  circumstances 
like  some  tall  memorial  shaft  sprung  up  from  the  earth 
to  the  sky.  He  is  the  great  American  of  his  age. — 
John  D.  Long. 

DELIBERATION 

The  habits  of  his  mind  were  those  of  meditation  and 
inward  thought.  ...  He  excelled  in  logical  statement. 
...  He  reasoned  clearly,  his  reflective  judgment  was 
good  and  his  purposes  were  fixed.  ...  He  was  skillful 
in  analysis,  discerned  with  precision  the  central  idea  on 
which  a  question  turned  and  knew  how  to  disengage  it 
and  present  it  by  itself  in  a  few  homely,  strong  old 
English  words  that  would  be  intelligible  to  all. — George 
Bancroft. 

I  want  very  much  to  know,  Mr.  Lincoln,  how  you 
got  this  unusual  power  of  "putting  things."  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  education.  No  man  has  it  by 
nature  alone.  What  has  your  education  been? 

"When  a  mere  child,  I  used  to  get  irritated  when 
anybody  talked  to  me  in  a  way  I  could  not  understand. 


.  .  .  Trying  to  make  out  what  was  the  exact  meaning 
of  some  of  their,  to  me,  dark  sayings  I  could  not  sleep, 
though  I  often  tried  to,  when  I  got  on  such  a  hunt  after 
an  idea,  until  I  had  caught  it;  and  when  I  thought  I  had 
got  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  repeated  it  over 
and  over,  until  I  had  put  it  in  language  plain  enough,  as 
I  thought,  for  any  boy  I  knew  to  comprehend.  ...  I 
am  never  easy  now,  when  I  am  handling  a  thought, 
till  I  have  bounded  it  north  and  bounded  it  south,  and 
bounded  it  east,  and  bounded  it  west." 

Mr.  Lincoln,  I  thank  you  for  this.  It  is  the  most  splen- 
did educational  fact  I  ever  happened  upon. — John  Put- 
nam Gulliver. 

RHETORIC 
In  analyzing  Lincoln's  characteristics  as  a  speaker, 
one  is  impressed  with  the  completeness  of  his  equipment. 
He  possessed  two  things  that  are  absolutely  essential 
to  effective  speaking — namely  information  and  earnest- 
ness. If  one  can  be  called  eloquent  who  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about  and  means  what  he  says — and  I  know  of 
no  better  definition — Lincoln's  speeches  were  eloquent. 
...  In  addition  to  these  essentials,  Lincoln  possessed 
what  may  be  called  the  secondary  aid  to  oratory.  He 
was  a  master  of  statement.  Few  have  equalled  his  ability 
to  strip  a  truth  of  surplus  verbiage  and  present  it  in  its 
native  strength. — William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  character  and  ideas  of  a  statesman  are  best 
studied  through  his  own  words.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  Lincoln.  .  .  .  His  speeches  need  to  be  studied  in  close 
relation  to  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth.  They 
are  not  philosophical  lucubrations  or  brilliant  displays  of 
rhetoric.  They  are  a  part  of  his  life.  They  are  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  convictions.  Few  great  men  stand  out 
so  clearly  revealed  by  their  words,  whether  spoken  or 
written  as  he  does. — James  Bryce. 
LOGIC 

Lincoln  was  an  expert  logician.  He  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  opponents  the  batteries  of  remorseless  logic. 
But  he  thought  honestly  and  scorned  the  tricks  of 
sophistry.  He  had  a  profound  confidence  in  the  reason- 
ing judgment  of  the  American  people.  He  disdained  all 
efforts  to  capture  the  populace  by  other  means,  or  to 
employ  his  great  talents  in  other  than  fair  disputation. 
He  treated  opposing  argument  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  analysis.  He  eviscerated  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  laid  it  bare.  He  presented  not  abuse,  not 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  multitude,  but  cogent  rea- 
soning, and  thus  appeared  before  the  American  people 
representing  their  ideal  of  straightforward,  honest  rep- 
resentation of  the  truth,  applicable  to  their  crisis.  Loy- 
alty was  commanded  because  reason  exerted  its  sway. — 
Charles  Evans  Hughes. 

He  stood  forth  the  one  man  of  his  time  whose  intel- 
lectual vision  accurately  sized  up  the  crisis;  the  one 
man  whose  painstaking,  honest  logic  brought  the  crisis, 
in  all  its  inevitability,  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
people,  the  one  man  who  had  found  clear  ground  on 
which,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  stand  for  the  right 
and  for  the  law. — Peter  Stenger  Grosscup. 

*Note:   See  Lincoln  Lore  1333. 
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WHY  IS  LINCOLN  GREAT? 


The  acceptance  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  per- 
sonalities is  everywhere  acknowledged. 
Naturally  the  question  arises:  What 
makes  Lincoln  great?  One  group  asks 
the  question  sympathetically  seeking 
to  know  the  factors  which  contributed 
to  his  renown.  Another  group,  hold- 
ing that  Lincoln  has  been  too  highly 
esteemed,  puts  the  query  as  a  chal- 
lenge. It  may  be  presumptuous  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  this  question  satis- 
factorily in  the  limited  space  available 
in  this  bulletin,  but  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  a  synopsis  which  each 
reader  may  supplement  to  his  own 
satisfaction. 

Most  men  have  been  awarded  rec- 
ognition by  sheer  ability  to  excell  in 
one  objective,  such  as:  Arts,  Athletics, 
Education,  Entertainment,  Industry, 
Law,  Literature,  Politics,  Science, 
Theology,  etc.  Lincoln,  however,  ex- 
celled in  many  fields  of  endeavor  and 
that  fact  may  largely  account  for  the 
unique  place  he  occupies  in  civiliza- 
tion. Fortunately  we  may  turn  to 
Lincoln  himself  for  a  formula  which 
will  guide  us  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  his  enviable  position  among 
men.  Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Clay, 
Lincoln  pronounced  a  eulogy  in  which 
he  said:  "It  is  probably  true  that  he 
(Clay)  owed  his  preeminence  to  no 
one  quality  but  to  a  fortunate  combi- 
nation of  several  ...  no  one  of  them 
very  uncommon:  but  all  together  are 
rarely  combined  in  one  individual." 

Martyrdom  might  be  suggested  as 
the  most  important  contribution  to 
Lincoln's  greatness,  but  we  are  in 
agreement  with  The  London  Spec- 
tator's opinion,  "the  fact  that  he  was 
martyred  would  be  only  one  of  the 
reasons  for  his  position."  We  propose 
however,  in  this  monograph  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  five  fields  of  attain- 
ment in  which  he  excelled  through 
his  own  directive  efforts,  although 
there  were  many  other  accomplish- 
ments which  were  noteworthy. 

PROFOUND  STATESMANSHIP 

"The  memory  of  Lincoln  will  live  and  en- 
dare  among  yon,  gathering  reverence  from  age 
to  age,  the  memory  of  one  who  saved  the 
republic  by  his  wisdom." — James  Bryce 

As  truly  as  Washington  might  be 
called  the  father  of  his  country,  Lin- 
coln could  be  termed  its  savior.  With 
the  southern  confederacy  fighting  for 
its  own  independence,  with  the  aboli- 
tionists of  the  north  shouting  "good 
riddance  to  the  south,"  with  many 
northern  generals  advocating  com- 
promise and  with  some  of  his  own 
cabinet  members  in  favor  of  allow- 
ing the  southern  states  to  go  their 
own  way,  Lincoln  stood  almost  alone 
among  the  nation's  leaders  in  sponsor- 


ing the  objective  that  "The  Union 
must  be  preserved."  The  outstanding 
lifetime  achievement  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  This  contribution  alone  would 
make  him  our  preeminent  statesman. 

HUMANITARIAN  MEASURES 

"I  doubt  whether  any  statesman  who  ever 
lived  sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
peoples  of  many  lands  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
did." — Lloyd  George 

One  of  the  most  far  reaching  docu- 
ments ever  written,  the  Proclamation 
of  Emancipation,  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's own  personal  composition. 
Gideon  Welles  in  his  diary  and  Frank 
C.  Carpenter  in  his  reminiscences 
agree  that  the  President  himself  pre- 
pared the  document,  "Without  con- 
sultation or  knowledge  of  his  cabinet." 
He  concluded  the  proclamation  with 
this  paragraph:  "And  upon  this  act, 
sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justice,  warranted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke 
the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind, 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God."  This  proclamation  set  in  motion 
a  series  of  enactments  that  struck  the 
shackles  from  4,000,000  slaves  and 
caused  Lincoln  to  become  known  as 
the  "Emancipator  of  a  Race."  This 
is  another  accomplishment  which  sets 
Lincoln  apart  as  the  great  humanitar- 
ian of  the  age  and  extended  his  fame 
universally. 

MILITARY  STRATEGY 

"The   responsibility   lay   entirely   with   Lin- 
coln:  he  struck  the  keynote:   and  this  estab- 
lishes him  as  the  strategist  of  the  north.    He 
must  take  the  credit  or  bear  the  blame." 
— Colin  R.  Ballard 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  role  of 
Lincoln  as  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  been  prop- 
erly set  forth.  A  book  entitled  The 
Military  Genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  General  Colin  R.  Ballard,  lecturer 
at  British  Staff  College,  presents  Lin- 
coln as  "the  forerunner  of  that  which 
we  now  call  the  Higher  Command." 
He  was  the  first  great  military  leader 
to  conduct  armies  from  a  central  of- 
fice, far  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
hostilities.  Yet  he  had  no  "ready  made 
General  Staff  to  set  carefully  prepared 
plans  before  him,  and  he  had  to  pick 
up  expert  advice  as  best  he  could," 
according  to  Ballard.  This  English 
military  authority  closes  his  book  with 
the  statement  that  during  the  Civil 
War  there  were  "many  men  who 
earned  immortal  fame  .  .  .  but  the 
man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,"  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  victorious 
Union  army. 

LITERARY  GENIUS 

"The  three  supreme  masterpieces  of  English 
eloquence — the  toast  of  William  Pitt  after  the 
victory  of  Trafalgar,  and  two  of  Lincoln's 
speeches:  The  Gettysburg  Address  and  the 
Second  Inaugural." — Lord   Curzon 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  he 
thought  the  Second  Inaugural  address 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  "was  likely  to 
outlive  anything  now  in  print  in  the 
English  language."  Monsieur  M.  E. 
Dusergier  de  Hauranne,  French  edi- 
tor, wrote:  "I  do  not  believe  that 
modern  speech  has  ever  produced  any- 
thing that  will  excell  his  eloquent  dis- 
course over  the  grave  of  dead  soldiers 
at  Gettysburg."  There  were  also  let- 
ters of  condolence  to  the  widow  Bixby, 
the  parents  of  Col.  Ellsworth  and 
Fanny  McCulloch;  political  corre- 
spondence with  Horace  Greeley,  Eras- 
tus  Corning  and  James  C.  Conkling; 
eulogies  on  George  Washington, 
Henry  Clay  and  Zachary  Taylor;  and 
personal  military  notes  to  generals 
McClellan,  Hooker,  Halleck,  Blunt  and 
others,  which  were  significant  writ- 
ings. The  London  Spectator  claimed: 
"It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of 
prose  ever  produced  by  the  English 
race."  Although  he  was  but  56  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  few 
literary  critics  seem  to  have  lamented 
the  fact  that  his  early  passing  cut 
short  a  life  which  presaged  one  of 
the  most  promising  literary  careers 
in  American  letters. 

EXEMPLIARY  CHARACTERISTICS 

"I  may  feel  free  to  speak  of  him  as  I 
might  speak  of  Plato  or  St.  Paul  or  any  other 
of  that  little  group  of  men  but  for  whose 
lives  and  thoughts  we  should  all  be  different 
from  what  we  are." — Lord  Halifax 

The  great  masses  of  people  have 
come  to  admire  Lincoln  most  for  his 
sterling  character.  Tolstoi  went  so 
far  as  to  call  him  "A  Christ  in  minia- 
ture, a  saint  of  humanity."  Sometime 
ago  Lincoln  Lore  (Nos.  1333,  1340) 
compiled  a  few  of  Lincoln's  character- 
istics which  through  the  years  have 
become  associated  with  him.  Among 
them  were:  courage,  honesty,  humil- 
ity, justice,  mercy,  patience,  simpli- 
city and  sympathy. 

Before  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
President,  before  he  issued  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  before  he 
spoke  at  Gettysburg,  before  the  war 
was  won,  before  the  Union  was  saved, 
and  more  than  four  years  before  his 
martyrdom,  Robert  Black  on  January 
9,  1861,  published  in  London  this 
tribute  to  the  character  of  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  United 
States:  "By  untiring  energy,  by  un- 
swerving integrity,  by  uncompromis- 
ing courage,  by  kindness  of  heart,  by 
general  humor,  by  strong  common 
sense,  by  respectable  talent  and  by 
moderate  eloquence  has  Abraham 
Lincoln  commended  himself  to  his 
countrymen  and  won  himself  a  place 
among  the  princes  of  the  world." 
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Words  To  Live  By: 

"In  times  like  the  present,  men  should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would 
not  willingly  be  responsible  through  time  and  in  eternity."  Abraham  Lincoln 


Lincoln  Was  One  Of  Us,.. 


That  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
best-loved  of  American  heroes 

By  RALPH   G.   NEWMAN 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  become  a  sym- 
bol of  all  the  Good  which  humanity  strives 
for;  he  was  proof  that  Man  can  attain  that 
Good.  Yet  Lincoln  lives  on  for  people  as 
a  man  ...  a  nesh-and-blood-and-bone  hu- 
man being  whose  greatness  they  can  accept 
because  they  can  accept  his  origin,  his  ways, 
his  laughter. 

He  is  a  neighbor  who  swaps  yarns  over 
the  back  fence  at  sunset ;  he  is  easy-walking, 
easy-talking.  You  know  where  you  are 
with  Lincoln.  And  yet,  there  is  that  dedi- 
cation in  him,  that  urge  of  destiny  running 
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challenge,  and  you  wonder 

Is  some  of  this  same  greatness  in  my 
neighbor,  my  son,  myself?  There  may  well 
be,  for  Lincoln  was  one  of  us.  Lincoln  was 
all  of  us.  He  was  spokesman  for  all  that 
went  before  him  in  the  building  of  America 
and  for  all  that  we  have  since  fought  to 
preserve. 


RALPH  G.  NEWMAN,  noted  Lincoln 
scholar  who  heads  the  Civil  War  Book  Club, 
sent  us  this  tribute  to  Lincoln  at  the 
suggestion  of  Carl  Sandburg.  And  to  sup- 
plement it,  Mr.  Sandburg  has  contributed  a 
unique  Lincoln  biography  in  just  304  words. 

See  page  14. 


The  Lincoln  Memorial  has  2,500,000  visitors  a  year 
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a n  " awkwa rd"man 


By  Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Director  The  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Foundation  and  Museum  in 
the  Home   Office. 

Many  biographers  have  asserted  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  awkward  man 
and  copious  words  have  been  written 
about  the  black  gloves  that  he  wore  to 
the  opera.  Some  writers  called  him  the 
Undertaker  of  the  Union. 

While  president  of  the  United  States, 
Lincoln  was  constantly  associated  with 
fastidious  American  statesmen  and 
cultured  foreign  diplomats  and  he  was 
always  considered  their  equal  in  dress 
and  manners. 

A  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Herald,  March  6,  1865,  in  reporting  the 
many  social  events  during  the  three  day 
period  of  Lincoln's  second  inauguration, 
attempted  to  show  that  Lincoln  was  "in 
harmony  with  the  scene."  The  article 
said: 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  said  to  be  an  awkward 
man.  It  is  to  a  man's  credit  to  be  awk- 
ward in  some  situations,  and  those  are 
doubtless  the  situations  in  which  he  has 
been  most  seen  by  those  who  have  in- 
sisted upon  this  point  in  their  pictures. 

"He  was  not  at  all  awkward  on  the 
platform  in  the  morning  (Second  In- 
augural I ,  where  in  front  of  an  assem- 
blage, representative  in  some  degree  of 
the  people  of  every  state,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  few  eloquent  sentences  that 
make  up  his  address. 

"Tlie  tall  form  was  in  harmony  with 

Lincoln  at  the  Second   Inaugural   Ball 


the  scene,  and  its  bold  outline  served 
only  to  distinguish  him  as  the  man 
above  all  others  of  that  grand  occasion. 
Here  (inaugural  reception)  he  is  awk- 
ward; but  the  awkwardness  is  due  to 
the  situation,  which  is  a  mean  and  un- 
natural one. 

"He  would  be  a  mean  and  small  man 
who  would  not  be  more  or  less  awkward 
in  it.  Shakespeare  has  presented  us  with 
this  very  situation,  and  has  shown  us 
how  it  affects  a  large-headed  man;  for 
Coriolanus  before  the  Roman  people  is 
not  so  much  a  politician  as  a  man  of 
simple  nature,  who  revolts  at  the  arti- 
ficial idea  that  he  must  be  shaken  by  the 
hand  by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  simply 
because  he  is  of  all  the  Romans  the  man 
most  fit  to  be  consul. 

"It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  dis- 
charged this  duty  with  a  divine 
patience." 


"Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War" 
Seminar  -  Gettysburg,   Pennsylvania 
November  19,   20,  21,   1959 


Fort  Wayne   Journal-Gazette 
November  23,   1959 


CONFEREES  SUM-UP 


Says  Lincoln  'One  Of 
Hardest-Working  Chiefs 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  (AP)-Lin- 
coln  was  one  of  the  hardest-work- 
ing presidents  in  American  his- 
tory. 

He  was  a  superb  politician,  yet 
he  thought  so  little  of  some  poli- 
ticians that  he  once  said  that  "ta- 
ken as  a  mass  they  are  at  least 
one  long  step  removed  from  hon- 
est men." 

He  made  war,  yet  no  leader 
ever  loved  peace  any  more  than 
he  did. 

He  was  humble  amidst  great 
events,  but  he  was  not  humble 
among  other  men.  Quite  the  con- 
trary; he  had  a  sense  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  and  could  nev- 
er quite  hide  it 

He  was  a  man  of  sorrows  who 
masked  his  agony  with  laughter, 
'sometimes  of  the  horseplay  vari- 
ety. He  seemed  to  atone  for  other 
men's  wrongdoing,  and  his  heart 
was  a  bottomless  well  of  compas- 
sion. 

Thus  did  Lincoln  scholars  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
sum  up  the  character,  the  mean- 
ing, the  permanence  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  man  who  more  than 
any  other  seems  to  wrap  up  the 
pain,  the  hardship,  the  dreams, 
the  riddles,  the  hopes  of  this  coun- 
try. 

A  three-day  conference  on  Lin- 
coln and  the  Civil  War  ended  Sat- 


urday in  a  mood  not  far  removed 
from  some  of  Lincoln's  own.  The 
tall  figure  with  the  craggy  fea- 
tures walked  in  spirit  among  the 
people  of  historic  Gettysburg.  And 
at  Gettysburg  College,  where  the 
seminar  was  held,  it  became 
clearer  than  ever  why  Lincoln  is 
a  man  of  inexhaustible  appeal 
both    in    the    United    States    and 

abroad.     ,_••'. 
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Lincoln  Casts  Spell 
Dr.  Wood  Gray,  history  profes- 
sor at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, tried  to  put  into  words  this 
extraordinary  spell  that  Lincoln 
casts. 

"For  one  thing,"  he  said,  "there 
is  the  sheer  biographical  drama 
of  Lincoln's  rise  from  poverty  to 
greatness,  and  his  role  as  tragic 
hero,  who  died  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory, like  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Lord  Nelson." 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet  and  all- 
around  man  of  letters,  here  to 
speak  the  Gettysburg  Address  on 
the  96th  anniversary  of  its  deliv- 
ery by  Lincoln,  said  that  although 
it  might  appear  that  nothing  new 
could  be  learned  about  Lincoln, 
his  life  is  like  Shakespeare's 
plays.  Always  there  are  fresh  ap- 
proaches, unexpected  slants  and 
truths  that  must  be  found  by  each 
generation,  each  person. 

Dr.  William  E.  Baringer,  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  history  profes- 
sor, who  dwelt  upon  Lincoln's 
enormous  capacity  for  doing  the 
job,  asserted:  "He  had  no  time 
for  vacations,  no  time  to  play, 
scarcely  any  time  to  relax  at  all. 
Even  the  number  of  his  daily  vis- 
itors was  appalling,  hundreds 
tramping  into  the  White  House, 
insisting  on  talking  to  the v  Presi- 
dent. No  wonder  Lincoln  called  it 
'taking  public  opinion  baths."  ' 


Pike  County  Republican 
February  10,  I960 
Pittsfield,  Illinois 


Lincoln  Was 

Practical 

Planner 


America  pauses  in  memory 
of  the  Immortal  Lincoln.  We 
Americans  are  unique  in  that 
we  choose  to  remember  people 
who  are  regarded  as  good  and 
wise,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
30  of  our  50  states  the  birth- 
date  of  this  lonely  man  of  the 
Sangamon  hills  is  a  legal  holi- 
day. 

State  laws,  the  closing  of  pub- 
lic institutions  could  not  make 
any  people  remember  a  dead 
president,  but  rather  the  mercy 
of  Lincoln  after  all  these  years 
still  warms  the  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  and  awakens 
the  memories  of  the  man. 

He   had   that   combination  of 
mercy,  justice  and  compassion! 
which  one  rarely  finds  in  a  head 
of  state   and  in  a  tribute  to  a 
man  who  had  been  gone  these 
many  years  we  can  only  guess 
as  to  what  he   might  do  were 
he  here  today.  We  think  we  can 
see  him  defending  the  constitu- 
tional  rights  of   all   people   re- 
gardless of  race  or  creed;   we 
see  patient  faith  in  his  dealing 
with  our  global  neighbors,  hat- 
ing war  and  bloodshed  yet  stand 
ing   firm    in    principle    and   the 
love    of    freedom    for    all    men 
everywhere. 

It   would    be-  interesting    to 
know  how  Lincoln  would  have 
met  problems  such  as  we  in  the 
world    face    today.    How   would 
he    answer    the    question,    "We 
shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose 
the    last    best    hope    of    earth" 
through  the  closer  organization 
I  of  nations  such  as  our  United 
Nationa.    How   would    he   have 
handled    the    labor    strike    and 
disputes    which    we    know    be- 
tween labor  and  management? 
He   had   this   to   say,    "Let  not 
him  that  is  houseless  pull  down 
the   house   of   another,    but   let  | 
him  work  diligently  and   build 
one   for   himself,    thus    by    ex- 
ample   assuring    that    his    own 
should    be    safe    from   violence 
when  built."  . 

The  message  of  Lincoln  for 
today  must  be  one  of  human 
rather  that  super  human  lest 
it  be  misconstrued  as  myth  or 
legend.  He  was  a  practical 
planner  and  not  a  fantastic 
dreamer. 


The  very  fact  that  this  great 
America  allowed  him  to  rise 
rfrom  "poverty  andt  obscure  sur- 
I  roundings  to  the  nation's  high- 
est honors  should  and  does  chal- 
lenge the  growth  of  America 
to  the  potentials  that  abound 
in  this  great  free  land  of  ours. 
This  nation  today  calls  us  only 
to  the  same  devotion  and  faith 
that  inspired  the  young  Lincoln. 
The  gentle,  noble  spirit  of  the 
backwoods  lawyer  and  his  de- 
votion to  American  ideals  are 
Indeed  the  hope  of  America  to- 
day as  much  as  they  were  in 
his  day.  As  nations  sit  togeth- 
er at  the  council  table  there 
would  be  no  clash  of  differences 
if  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  could 
prevail.  He  truly  was  a  rare 
combination  of  the  idealist  and 
the  practical.  He  left  for  Ameri- 
ca a  heritage  of  wisdom  that 
will  serve  as  a  beacon  of  hope 
for  every  succeeding  generation 
of  free  Americans  when  he 
said,  "Let  us  have  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 
do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it." 

Physically  as  well  as  morally 
Abe  Lincoln  was  a  tall  man. 
He  casts  a  shadow  across  our 
land  from  the  dusty  streets  of 
New  Salem  to  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,'  we  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  shadow  which 
sheds  tha  ideals  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Truly  this  shadow 
becomes  a  ray  of  inspiration  to 
God-loving  men  as  they  coun- 
cil one  with  another. 

The  final  proof  of  Lincoln's 
great  character  would  be  the 
non-partisan  homage  accorded 
him  by  presidents,  kings  and 
potentates.  He  is  truly  the  sym- 
bol of  unity  of  the  national  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  under  God, 
for  all   men  everywhere. 

To  sum  the  man  up  we 
might  safely  say  that  his  clear- 
cut  message  for  us  today  is, 
"Principle  above  party,  human- 
ity above  special  interest  and  a 
global  view  rather  than  a  mi- 
rage." 


Some  Are  Born  Great 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  15, 1960 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  interesting  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  National 
Tribune-the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1960: 

Some  Abe  Born  Great 

As  William  Shakespeare  so  wisely  expressed 
It  long,  long  ago,  "Some  are  born  great, 
some  achieve  greatness,  and  some  have 
greatness  thrust  upon  'em." 

A  review  of  the  history  of  nations  will  re- 
veal that  few  men  are  actually  born  great 

that  Is  If  we  are  to  evaluate  greatness  by 
their  final  accomplishments. 

True  greatness  does  not  depend  upon  the 
acquisition  of  great  wealth  nor  the  assump- 
tion of  great  power,  politically  or  by  sheer 
strength  of  arms.  True  greatness  depends 
tipon  certain  other  qualities  which,  alas,  are 
not  found  too  often  In  those  whom  the" 
world  has  acclaimed  as  great.  Those  who 
are  born  truly  great  will  achieve  their  des- 
tiny despite  all  odds.    Nothing  can  prevent 
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them    from    the   final    fulfillment    of   their 
greatness. 

As  for  those  who  achieve  greatness,  we 
might  place  In  this  class  men  who  have 
become  wealthy  by  the  use  of  a  certain  busi- 
ness acumen  and  a  certain  disregard  for 
their  fellowmen  in  rising  to  their  positions 
of  wealth.    But  these  are  not  truly  great. 

As  for  those  who  "have  greatness  thrust 
upon  'em,"  they  are  for  the  most  part  op- 
portunists, rising  on  a  surge  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm to  positions  of  power  politically, 
but  when  their  final  achievements  are  sum- 
med up  impartially.  It  will  be  found  that 
they  are  the  least  great. 

Without  discussing  the  history  of  other 
nations  and  confining  ourselves  strictly  to 
the  boundaries  of  our  own  country,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  men  who  have  become 
leaders  In  government,  industry,  or  poli- 
tics, we  find  very  few  upon  whom  the  mark 
of  true  greatness  has  descended. 

Our  country  has  been  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  among  those  who  have  become  impor- 
tant in  the  development  of  our  Nation,  we 
can  count  at  least  two  men,  who  stand 
above  their  fellows  and  who  can  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  greatness  to  which  they 
were  born. 

We  refer  here  to  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln — one  the  father  of  our 
country  and  the  other  the  saviour  of  our 
country.  As  we  see  It,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  their  greatness— greatness  of 
mind,  greatness  of  inspiration  and  greatness 
of  courage  to  accomplish  and,  above  all  the 
greatness  of  humility. 

Intellect  plus  inspiration,  plus  courage 
plus  humility,  make  them  stand  out  above 
all  other  men  this  country  has  developed 
over  the  years.  The  only  men  who  can  be 
ranked  along  with  them  to  some  degree 
might  be  those  missionaries  who  explored 
our  wilderness,  bringing  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  Indians  and.  If  need  be  giving 
up  their  lives  in  their  desire  to  spread 
truth.  These  men.  also  had  Inspiration, 
courage,  and  humility. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  birth  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln  occur  during  the  month 
of  February  and  our  citizens,  recognizing 
their  worth,  have  set  the  days  apart. 

Though  born  nearly  a  century  apart  and 
to  use  an  old  cliche,  "poles  apart"  insofar 
as  their  early  training  and  education  are 
concerned,  the  Innate  greatness  with  which 
the  Creator  endowed  them  could  not  help 
but  assert  itself  as  each  faced  a  crisis  which 
on  the  one  hand  might  have  meant  the  end 
our  our  country  before  its  history  had  even 
begun  and  on  the  other  hand  the  disunity 
of  our  country  which  could  have  meant  the 
road  to  ruin. 

Two  writers,  as  far  apart  as  Cicero  and 
our  own  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  have  dis- 
cussed the  meaning  of  true  greatness. 
Cicero,  the  Roman,  wrote  that  "All  great 
men  are  truly  inspired."  Emerson  wrote, 
"Great  men  are  sincere."  Washington  and 
Lincoln  embodied  within  them  both  inspira- 
tion and  sincerity  and  with  these  virtues  the 
sublime  virtue  of  humility. 

Just  as  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  knelt 
down  in  his  tent  and  prayed  that  the  cause 
for  which  he  and  his  troops  were  fighting 
might  win  out  in  the  end,  so,  also,  did 
Lincoln,  through  the  bitter  4  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  realize  that  without  divine  guid- 
ance the  cause  in  which  he   believed the 

constant  union  of  our  States — could  not  be 
preserved. 

It  may  well  be  that  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  our  country  may  be  facing  another 
crisis  which,  if  not  met  bravely  and  firmly 
might  bring  about  our  destruction.  God 
grant  that  if  such  a  situation  should  arise, 
in  His  wisdom  and  kindness,  He  shall  again 
smile  upon  us  and  give  us  another  leader 
who  can  measure  up  to  Washington  and 
Uncoln.    More  than  that,  we  could  not  ask. 
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Political  Portraits  Dept. 

portrait  OF  LINCOLN  —  Ill-mannered,  pitiful,  weak, 
hi^^Insfg^ficant  sly  An  unstatesmanlike  lout  who  laughs 
upfoariousfy  at  his  own  vulgar  jokes.  So  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  poured  in  the  early  years  of  his  administration  by 
Duch  Ambassador  Theodorus  Marinus  Roest  var i  Lunta* 

The  Journal  of  the  Illinois  Histoncal  Society,  recalling  his 
today   added  that  the  ambassador  later  changed  his  mind. 

After  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  he  wrote >  home i  to  The 
Ha«ue-  "People  esteemed,  loved  and  trusted  him.  They  acK- 
nowledged  his  personal  honesty,  well-meaning  moderation 
and  indulgence." 


Daily  Nevis 
February  12,  1962 


Lincoln  Qualities  Are 
Needed  Now:  Schwengel 


Abraham  Lincoln  had  three  at- 
tributes which  marked  his  great- 
ness, according  to  Cong.  Fred 
Schwengel. 

Speaking  before  the  Men's  Coun- 
cil of  Newcomb  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Sunday  night  on 
the  eve  of  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor's birthday  anniversary 
Schwengel  said  problems  facing 
the  nation  today  were  similar  to 
those  of  his  period.  Schwengel's 
subject  was  "Why  Study  Lin- 
coln?" 

He  defined  Lincoln's  outstand- 
ing qualities  for  greatness  as: 

"His  desire  to  learn  and  under- 
stand." 

"His  ability  to  learn  and  under- 
stand." 

"His  willingness  to  apply,  with 
intelligence  and  patience,  the 
best  aspects  of  all  he  was  able 
to  learn  and  understand." 

According  to  Schwengel,  there 
was  the  need  to  convey  to  others 
the  facts  he  had  managed  to 
learn  and  understand;  a  need  re- 
quiring simplicity  and  clarity  of 
expression. 

PAST  MASTER 

"In  this  respect,  Lincoln  was 
a  past  master.  Yet  not  without 
effort,  as  he  confessed  to  a 
friend,  following  the  presentation 
of  his  famous  address  at  the  Coo- 
per Institute,"  Schwengel  declared. 

Schwengel  said  these  are  fore- 
boding times,  fraught  with  frus- 
tration, conflict  tumult,  ignorance 
and  prejudice  and  it  "behooves 


us  to  turn  for  counsel  to  wise  men 
of  the  past",  who  "were  required 
to  contend  with  grave  crises." 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of 
those  from  whom.  I  believe,  we 
can  learn  most."  Schwengel  said. 

Schwengel  pointed  out  that  Lin- 
coln was  called  down  for  speak- 
ing as  he  did  about  slavery.  That 
they  called  him  a  radical  and  a 
Union  wrecker. 

In  Schwengel's  opinion,  Lincoln 
met  that  charge  when  he  was 
urged  by  Horace  Greeley  to  free 
the  "slaves  in  1882. 

Schwengel  was  in  St.  Louis  to- 
day for  a  similar  talk  at  Prin- 
cipia  College. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago,  Illinois 
February  13,  1962 


Long 


SCHOLAR  HITS 
'CANONIZATION1 
OF  ABE  LINCOLN 

'A  Great  American, 
but  No  Saint' 

E.  B.  Long,  a  noted  Civil  war 
scholar,  said  last  night  that 
the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the 
character  and 
achievements 
of  Abraham 
Lincoln  is 
being  diluted 
by  the  tenden- 
cy of  many 
Americans  to 
think  of  him  as 
a  saint. s 

Long,  who 
lives  at  708  N. 
Kenilworth,  av.,  Oak  Park, 
spoke  at  the  fifth  annual  Lin- 
coln day  dinner  of  the  George 
A.  Custer  camp  of  the  Sons  .of 
the  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
war  in  the  Sherman  House.  The 
title  of  his  talk  was  "Lincoln 
Without  Halo." 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Lin- 
coln was  one  of  the  two  great- 
est men  in -our  history,"  Long 
said,  "but  that  doesn't  mean 
we  should  make  him  into  a 
messiah  or  a  saint. 

Had  His  Faults 
"He  was  a  great  human 
being,  but  still  a  human  being. 
He  was  full  of  faults  and  fail- 
ures and  he  made  mistakes  de- 
spite his  greatness." 

Long,  who  is  director  of  re- 
search for  the  Centennial  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  which  is 
being  written  by  Bruce  Catton, 
said  that  the  trend  to  sanctify 
Lincoln  is  the  fault  of  well 
meaning  but  uninformed  people 
who  have  created  an  inaccurate 
"folk  image"  of  the  Civil  war 
President. 

"The  result  is  that  a  lot  of 
people,  both  young  and  old,  are 
getting  a  little  sick  and  tired 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  he  said,  add- 
ing that  it  is  up  to  scholars  and 
historians  to  reverse  the  trend. 


Fears  Washington's  Fate 

"We  must  not  allow  the  true 

Lincoln  to  die  of  'cherry  treeitis' 

•  as  did  Washington,  the  other  of 

our  two  greatest  Americans," 

he  said. 

Long  said  that  Lincoln's  real 
greatness  lay  in  his  ability  to 
lead  without  dictating,  under- 
stand public  opinion,  and  meet 
problems  as  they  arose. 

"To  those  who  say  that  Lin- 
coln helped  save  the  Union,  I 
agree.  But  there  were  millions 
of  others,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  army,  that  also  helped." 
Lecture  at  Loyola 

In  another  program,  Ralph 
Newman,  civil  war  scholar  and 
owner  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Book  store  at  18  E.  Chestnut  st., 
joined  Enoch  Squires,  associate 
editor  of  the  New  York  State 
Civil  War  commission,  in  a 
lecture  in  the  auditorium  of 
Loyola  university's  school  of 
law. 

They  discussed  the  Con- 
federate prison  at  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  thousands  of 
Union  soldiers  died  of  starva- 
tion and  exposure.  Behind  the 
speakers  were  members  of  the 
cast  of  the  university  theater 
group's  production  of  "The  An- 
dersonville  Trial"  wearing  Civil 
war  uniforms. 

The  play  will  open  Friday 
for  three  days  in  the  Loyola 
Community  theater,  1320  Loyola 
av. 
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Record     and     to     include     extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr.  PEPPER'S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  ELECTIONS 

JMrs.  MINK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Grider)  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Secretary  Dean  Rusk 
has  reinforced  this  Nation's  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  with  respect  to  the  forth- 
coming elections  in  South  Vietnam,  de- 
spite the  ambiguous  reported  statements 
of  Prime  Minister  Ky  which  his  own  col- 
leagues found  necessary  to  censor. 

After  the  optimistic  declarations  of 
the  Honolulu  Conference  in  February 
about  the  intentions  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  implement  re- 
forms and  free  elections  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, we  have  witnessed  accelerated  plans 
to  prepare  for  those  elections  this  fall 
after  the  people  of  Vietnam  took  to  the 
streets  themselves  to  demand  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 

Skeptics  are  pointing  out  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  never  experienced  free  elec- 
tions, and  therefore  cannot  be  trusted  to 
make  a  rapid  transition  to  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

If  we  are  ever  to  know  the  true  will  of 
these  people,  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  insure  that  the  elections  are  held 
and  that  the  results  will  be  uncontestable, 
regardless  of  the  outcome. 

Those  who  agitate  for  these  elections 
ask  only  for  a  hand  in  the  destiny  of 
their  country,  and  since  that  is  the  pro- 
fessed reason  for  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, I  believe  that  we  must  now  insure 
that  the  voices  of  all  interests  will  be 
heard  in  the  conduct  of  that  country's 
affairs. 

With  Secretary  Rusk's  assurances  that 
we  will  indeed  honor  our  commitment  to 
self-determination  for  South  Vietnam, 
it  now  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  not 
to  leave  open  the  possibility  of  later 
charges  that  the  elections  were  not  in 
fact  free-. 

Excessive  caution  in  this  matter  is  fur- 
ther dictated  by  Premier  Ky's  reported 
statement  that  if  the  elections  do  not 
have  results  desirable  to  the  present 
regime,  then  the  Directorate  will  fight. 
This  must  be  regarded  as  a  real  danger 
sign  and  steps  must  be  taken  now  to  in- 
sure the  absolute  validity  of  these  elec- 
tions. The  closest  surveillance  is  abso- 
lutely basic. 

But,  I  think  it  wholly  unrealistic  for 
us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  untenable 
position  of  being  the  sole  third-party 
monitor  of  these  elections.  Although  our 
foreign  policy  leaders  insist  that  we  will 
abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  regardless  of  the  out- 
come, there  looms  of  course  the  qualifica- 
tion that  the  election  be  truly  free  and 
expressive  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
wartorn  nation.  It  is  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  unwise  for  us  to  assume  by  our- 
selves this  responsibility  as  the  judge 
and  jury  of  weighing  the  quality  of  these 
elections. 


I  therefore  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  urging  that 
the  President  most  seriously  consider  the 
proposal  that  either  the  United  Nations 
or  the  International  Control  Commission 
be  called  in  to  maintain  a  field  surveil- 
lance of  these  elections,  and  thereby  re- 
lieve this  country  of  the  untenable  task 
of  being  the  guarantor  of  the  outcome. 
If  our  commitment  truly  is  to  freedom 
in  southeast  Asia,  then  we  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  implement  the  conditions 
for  that  freedom.  We  owe  the  world,  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  ourselves  no  less. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  GREAT 
EMANCIPATOR 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Grider)  was  granted  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
always  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  distinguished  body  an  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  of  or  work  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  Today,  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  present,  for  our  col- 
leagues' consideration,  an  article  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents  and  good 
friends — Rabbi  Martin  M.  Weitz.  This 
article,  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Examiner,  is  based  on  an  address  which 
Rabbi  Weitz  delivered  before  a  convo- 
cation at  Lincoln  University. 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln's  tragic 
death  occurred  more  than  a  century  ago, 
his  impact  on  the  world  has  not  dimin- 
ished. The  ideals  and  values  which  Lin- 
coln expounded  are  still  with  us  today. 
As  Dr.  Weitz  so  correctly  states : 

Lincoln's  soul  is  not,  at  rest.  His  spirit 
walks  through  the  land. 

Rabbi  Weitz  makes  us  aware  of  this 
as  he  dwells  on  some  of  the  little -known 
or  forgotten  aspects  of  Lincoln's  life  and 
personality. 

Dr.  Weitz  is  the  author  of  five  books 
and  has  served  as  rabbi  to  congregations 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  New  York.  At  present,  he  is  the 
director  of  religious  affairs  for  the  Jew- 
ish board  of  guardians  at  the  Hawthorne, 
N.Y.,  Cedar  Knolls,  and  Linden  Hill 
Schools. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker, 

that  I  present  herewith  for  inclusion  in 

the  Record,  Rabbi  Weitz'  moving  article 

"A  Century  of  the  Lincoln  Saga": 

A  Century  op  the  Lincoln  Saga 

(By  Dr.  Martin  M.  Weitz) 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  magic  for  millions 
across  the  "lost  horizon."  He  disarmed  more 
enemies  by  his  death  than  his  generals  won 
in  disputed  battle.  That  was  the  strange 
alchemy  that  bound  his  country  and  made 
him  one  of  the  world's  elect,. simple-hearted, 
strong-minded  symbol  of  America — free  from 
geography  and  genealogy.  His  life  is  as  a 
fond  refrain  for  all  of  us,  except  when  we 
rephrase  our  memories  and  rebuild  our  im- 
ages that  people  the  past.  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born  in  1809,  in  Kentucky,  to  Nancy 
Hanks  and  Tom  Lincoln.  The  family  moved 
in  1817  to  Indiana,  where  it  built  a  new  log 
house  in  which  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
died  at  the  age  of  35,  and  where  his  step- 
mother indeed  became  a  mother  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  But  the  frontier  beckoned  on, 
and  in  1830,  with  four  oxcarts  heavily  laden 
with  provision,  many  books,  including  the 


Bible,  yet  enfolded  with  a  loving  heart,  the 
family  moved  on  to  Illinois. 

History  may  be  lost,  stolen,  or  forged,  but 
the  biography  of  a  great  man  is  ever  the  spir- 
itual autobiography  of  a  great  era.  To  gain 
perspective  on  the  significance  of  the  Lin- 
coln saga  we  might  recall  that  the  Bible 
comprises  a  rollcall  of  approximately  926,000 
words,  that  all  of  Shakespeare's  works  muster 
a  total  vocabulary  of  over  975,000  words, 
while  the  Sandburg  saga  alone,  on  Lincoln, 
claims  over  1,026,000  words.  This  gives  us  a 
dimension  of  how  one  life  may  affect  all  lives, 
even  though  it  is  not  quite  a  century  and  a 
half  in  the  fullness  and  fruition  of  an  in- 
complete life  he  shared  with  fellow  man. 

COLLECTION  OPENED   ON    JULY  26,    1926 

Greatest  of  all  modern  barometers  on  the 
Lincoln  life  and  legend,  is  a  microfilm  col- 
lection with  20,000  documents  in  194  vol- 
umes that  as  permitted  for  research  and 
revelation  by  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  to  be 
opened  for  the  public  21  years  after  his 
death.  This  surviving  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  died  July  26,  1926,  and  1  minute 
after  midnight,  the  entire  collection  was 
opened  from  the  past  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  This  collection  was  presented  by 
Lincoln's  son  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1925. 

At  that  time  this  great  treasury  of  Lin- 
colniana  had  experts  in  all  fields  of  this 
subject  study  its  contents,  and  explain  them 
to  the  world.  Dr.  Luther  Evans,  then  Li- 
brarian for  Congress,  Randall  Monoghan, 
State  historian  for  Illinois,  Paul  Engle,  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  as  well  as  Carl 
Sandburg,  were  among  the  200  visitors  pres- 
ent who  were  scholars  of  the  "Lincoln  Life 
and  Legend." 

Disclosures  were  manifold,  and  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  them,  for  it  helps  us 
appreciate  even  more  the  difficulties  and  the 
complexities  from  which  Lincoln  emerged, 
unsullied  even  in  death,  as  well  as  life  «  *  * 
From  this  collection  and  other  related  ma- 
terials, we  learn  that  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  Lincoln  was  plagued  with  over  80 
death  threats  and  attempts  at  assassination. 
We  discover  that  the  war  was  hampered  and 
tampered  with  by  complaint  about  the 
drunkenness  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  and  that 
Lincoln  even  had  a  special  pigeonhole  In  his 
desk  for  these  many  complaints,  that  "petti- 
coat politics"  of  the  wives  of  the  generals  was 
really  a  roadblock  for  the  war  effort,  that 
the  petty  conflicts  between  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  the  form  of  certain  memos  found 
their  way  to  Lincoln's  desk  under  another 
pigeonhole  entitled  "Mars  Versus  Neptune." 
We  learn  also  that  many  Were  refused  pro- 
motions— often  bluntly — by  Lincoln,  in  spe- 
cific instances  and  that  the  scramble  for 
political  patronage  was  incessant  and 
exhausting. 

WERE  ROBERT'S  LETTERS  "LUTED"? 

This  collection  reveals  also  that  there  wa3 
the  threat  of  a  duel  with  a  James  Shields 
in  1842,  in  Alton,  111.,  and  that  thereafter 
Lincoln  and  Shields  became  fast  friends 
when  the  slight  misunderstanding  was  clari- 
fied. The  collection  includes  letters  about 
the  half-sister  of  Lincoln's  wife,  who  lived 
at  the  White  House,  whose  husband  was  a 
Confederate  general  but  who  often  got  a  pass 
to  go  to  Kentucky  to  claim  property  even 
though  she  refused  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  Union.  This  collection  informs  us 
of  military  strategy  proposed  by  Lincoln 
but  rejected  by  McClelland.  There  are  no 
letters,  we  find,  of  Robert  Lincoln  to  his  fa- 
ther (for  they  may  have  been  "lifted"  from 
the  collection  previously) .  Some  of  these 
items  may  have  been  available  for  the  10- 
volume  history  of  Lincoln  in  1890  by  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  but  access  to  the  series  was  re- 
fused to  Beveridge,  especially  when  it  seemed 
he  asked  unnecessary  questions  regarding 
the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mysteries  are  still  unsolved  for  approxi- 
mately 11  letters  from  Robert  D.  Owen,  20 
from  William  C.  Bryant,  44  from  Horace  Gree- 
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ley,  11  from  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  an  Angelican  bishop  are  still  missing,  be- 
cause these  letters  are  known  to  have  been 
a  part  of  the  collection  decades  ago.  Per- 
haps someone  in  the  family  wanted  such 
letters  burned,  a  policy  often  resorted  to  by 
statesmen  or  members  of  their  families,  as 
was  accomplished  a  century  ago  by  Judah 
P.  Benjamin  of  the  Confederacy,  before  he 
left  for  England,  or  more  recently  in  our 
times,  former  Vice  President  Garner  from 
Texas. 

This  collection  helps  us  understand  that 
there  were  possibly  five  events,  each  an  ac- 
cident, which  helped  escalate  into  a  ladder 
to  the  Presidency  itself.  First  was  an  in- 
vitation to  Abraham  Lincoln  to  present  an 
address  in  New  York  City  for  which  he  was 
offered  a  fee  of  $200  during  the  fall  of  1859. 
We  learn  from  the  collection  that  Lincoln 
earned  approximately  $3,000  a  year,  that  he 
was  below  the  stature  of  Seward  and  Chase 
at  that  time,  but  that  a  great  response  was 
accorded  him  when  1,500  people  came  to 
Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City  and  paid  25 
cents  per  person  to  hear  him. 

Second  "incident"  seems  to  be  the  failure 
of  a  certain  young  man  at  Harvard,  named 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  The  trip  to  New  York 
City  was  in  a  way  an  event  to  cheer  up  his 
son  on  his  failure  at  Harvard,  as  well  as  to 
seek  his  admission  to  Exeter  School.  This 
also  permitted  Lincoln  to  accept  a  few  more 
invitations  for  speaking  engagements  en 
route  to  and  from  Boston. 

Third  "event"  was  a  drama  by  a  politician 
named  Ogleby  in  Decatur,  111.,  who  brought 
the  State  Republican  Convention  to  Decatur, 
and  who,  with  John  Hanks,  dramatized  Lin- 
coln as  the  "railsplitter."  Fourth,  was  the 
failure  of  a  printer  to  keep  his  promise  for 
tally  sheets  by  9  p.m.,  and  thus  permitted  the 
convention  to  adjourn  to  10  a.m.  the  next 
morning  and — fifth  "event" — provided  a  mid- 
night political  transformation  in  all  of  the 
hotels  with  delegates  so  that  the  drive  for 
Seward  gave  way  to  Lincoln,  and  about  mid- 
night, Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  dele- 
gates shifted  to  the  Lincoln  column  *  *  * 
and  changed  the  history  of  man. 

LINCOLN'S  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHNNY  KUNGAPOD 

We  learn  from  this  collection  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  major  consideration 
throughout  his  life  for  all  peoples  who  were 
part  of  life.  We  know  the  indignation  that 
seared  his  heart  when  he  beheld  an  auction- 
block  In  human  fish  in  New  Orleans,  when 
black  flesh  was  bartered  and  sold  by 
seemingly  respectable  and  honorable  peo- 
ple in  the  full  light  of  day.  We  know  that 
he  had  a  tender  concern  not  only  for  the 
Negro,  but  for  the  Indian,  for  when  a  chief- 
tain departed  this  life,  it  was  Lincoln's  sad 
mission  of  mercy  to  speak  his  sentiments  for 
all.  These  words  are  ascribed  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  tribute  to  the  departed  Indian 
chief : 

"Here  lies  poor  Johnny  Kungapod. 
Have  mercy  on  him  gracious  God, 
As  if  he  would  do  it  he  were  God 
And  you  were  only  Johnny  Kungapod." 

This  collection  and  other  series  reveal  Lin- 
coln's sagacity  and  humanity  for  other  mi- 
norities. We  know  of  his  withdrawal  of 
infamous  "Orders  No.  11"  which  referred  to 
Jew  of  Kentucky  in  most  uncomplimentary 
terminology  by  General  Grant,  and  that  he 
even  appointed  a  Jew  named  Guttmann  as 
American  consul  in  Switzerland  to  emphasize 
American  respect  for  all  identities  at  a  time 
when  Swiss  cantons  practiced  official  anti- 
Semitism. 

THREEFOLD    BENEDICTION 

Warren  Wheelock,  in  1915,  whittled  out 
masterpieces  in  wood  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
They  were  miniatures  in  size,  but  of  spiritual 
stature  beyond  any  dimension.  One  was  the 
Intellectual  Lincoln:  another  the  Meditative 
Lincoln;  and  a  third  of  the  Tragic  Lincoln; 


and  we  were  to  survey  his  saga  in  terms  of 
the  collection  which  affords  new  insight  and 
provides  new  outlook,  we  should  summarize 
and  simplify  his  life  pattern  as  a  threefold 
benediction. 

First  of  these,  in  honor  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Emanicipation  Proclamation. 
The  Lincoln  that  lived  in  the  America  of  the 
1860's  was  indeed  a  counselor  at  law.  He  en- 
tered the  Illinois  bar,  March  1,  1837.  He 
practiced  in  Illinois  23  years,  and  extended 
that  legal  practice  beyond  4  years  in  the 
White  House.  His  early  confreres  were 
Stuart  and  Herndon.  We  know  his  legal 
practice  through  thousands  of  documents 
that  have  come  to  light  throughout  the  cen- 
tury from  libraries  by  the  score,  offices  by 
the  hundreds,  and  homes  by  the  thousands. 
Throughout  this  correspondence,  we  sense 
half  the  presence  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  many  appealing  qualities  which  reveal 
countless  clients  of  all  kinds,  many  types, 
and  involving  a  variety  of  laws. 

His  approach  as  a  trial  lawyer,  from  these 
and  similar  records,  was  calm,  logical,  and 
intelligent.  His  practice  brought  huh  to 
every  corner  of  Illinois,  its  people,  and  their 
problems.  Throughout  this  legal  life  he  re- 
vealed a  power  of  great  intellect,  infinite 
tolerance,  and  a  most  gentle  and  generous 
heart. 

From  all  these  assorted  records  which  I 
discussed  here  last  week  it  is  obvious  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  preparation  was  thorough 
and  compact,  that  he  did  get  books  and  study 
them  carefully,  whether  Blackstone's  "Com- 
mentaries," Greenleaf's  "Evidence,"  or  Story's 
"Equality."  He  did  interpret  these  and  other 
basic  legal  works  for  the  pioneer  conditions 
he  found,  with  pains  for  first  principles  and 
allowable  changes  for  progress  as  applicable 
in  cases  in  court.  He  also  steeped  himself  in 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  each  case,  and  would 
have  no  use  for  notes  or  even  books  when  in 
action,  in  order  to  be  completely  free  of  the 
burden  of  uncertainty  and  to  know  fully  and 
freely  even  all  possible  avenues  to  an  oppo- 
nent. Yet,  he  would  always  be  fair  to  that 
opponent,  and  would  preface  his  own  case 
with  a  statement,  in  all  fairness,  of  the  other 
side  prior  to  presentation  of  his  own  case, 
organized  in  compact  simplicity. 

He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  law,  the 
lives  of  his  people,  and  this  served  as  a  thread 
in  the  fabric  into  which  he  wove  his  homely 
imagery,  scholarly  citation,  and  dependence 
on  impeccable  honesty.  Witness  the  Terney 
case,  which  involved  a  swindle  by  a  pension 
agent,  and  for  which  he  received  no  fee, 
once  when  he  made  clear  his  stance:  "Gentle- 
men," he  began,  "I  depended  on  this  witness 
to  clear  my  client.  I  now  ask  that  no  atten- 
tion be  paid  his  testimony.  Let  his  words 
be  stricken  out.  If  my  case  fails  I  do  not 
wish  to  win  it  by  a  falsehood."  His  frank- 
ness, followed  by  a  magnificent  summary  of 
the  merits  of  the  case,  brought  a  verdict  of 
acquittal. 

Second  great  facet  of  Lincoln  in  our  com- 
memorative profile  is  "Lincoln — the  Story- 
teller." Many  are  the  witnesses  from  all 
sources  who  relate  this  facet  of  the  Lincoln 
saga  with  greatest  affection  and  profoundest 
admiration.  There  is  the  ride  with  Swett, 
who  recalls  the  childhood  stories,  the  con- 
versations with  Judds,  who  remembers 
porch-talk  and  through  it  how  Lincoln 
seemed  as  a  man  devoted  to  the  far  things, 
a  man  for  the  days  to  come  *  *  *  how  he 
glowed  with  the  suns  beyond  our  sun,  and 
who  generated  belief  that  with  men  all 
things  are  possible. 

GALLANT    NAIVETE 

Even  incidents  at  home  portray  him  with 
nonchalant  yet  gallant  naivete,  as  when  his 
wife  told  him:  "You  are  a  very  fright  man," 
after  he  had  come  in  from  the  rain  and 
deposited  his  coat  on  her  just  starched  gowns 
which  she  placed  on  the  bannister.  When 
poor  Abe  asked,  "What  have  I  done  now?" 
she  answered  promptly,  "Your  wet  coat  is  on 


my  starched  gowns."  Then  her  and  our 
Abe  in  simplicity  said,  "Dont  be  cross, 
dear.  First  I  will  hang  up  my  coat,  and 
then  I  will  even  hang  your  gowns  over  it." 

One  incident  tells  how  a  boy  knocked  off 
Lincoln's  large  hat,  which  incidentally  served 
as  his  office,  and  scattered  all  the  papers 
around  the  area.  After  these  papers  fell, 
Lincoln  patiently  picked  all  of  them  up,  and 
without  a  further  word,  the  boys  clambered 
all  over  him,  for  they  knew  his  arms  would 
embrace  them  all. 

A  sharper  incident  is  from  Debates  with 
Douglas,  when  Lincoln  said  of  him,  but  with 
the  naivete  of  human  nature:  "He  has  tens 
of  thousands  of  blind  followers,  and  it  is 
my  business  to  make  them  see." 

Typically,  his  humor,  even  in  hotels  in 
his  tours  to  the  different  courts  of  the  area, 
enabled  him  to  enlarge  has  gastronomic 
horizon  without  too  much  worry  for  health. 
When  first  served  ice  cream,  he  remarked: 
"Say,  waiter,  I  do  not  want  to  slander  this 
hotel,  but  it  appears  that  this  pudding  has 
frozen."  Another  time  in  a  different  setting, 
he  simply  said  to  the  waiter:  "If  this  be 
tea,  please  give  me  coffee:  if  this  be  coffee, 
please  give  me  tea." 

The  day's  mail,  especially  during  the  Presi- 
dency, would  call  him  "buffoon,"  "monster," 
"idiot,"  and  other  likely  and  unlikely 
epithets,  but  among  the  hundreds  he  was 
accorded,  he  liked  best — for  they  provided 
him  with  a  hearty  laugh  or  two — the  "accu- 
sations" of  "Deformed  Sir"  and  "Ugly  Cub." 
He  even  liked  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  for  only  a 
Lincoln  could  like  them  even  though  they 
were  so  "corny."  Part  of  his  storytelling 
that  gave  him  visage  and  image  for  the  ages 
Is  his  word-weary  remark  after  he  was  de- 
feated for  the  Senate  by  Douglas  "How  do 
you  feel"  a  confidante  asked.  His  simple, 
sad  and  yet  generous  response:  "Too  badly 
to  laugh,  to  big  to  cry  *  *  *."  This  word  of 
wisdom  was  quoted  by  Adlai  Stevenson  a  la 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  111.,  when  he  was 
defeated  by  Eisenhower. 

THIRD   DIMENSION 

Third  dimension  of  the  Lincoln  Saga  was 
"Lincoln — the  Man  Alone  *  *  *."  Living 
witnesses  beheld  him  thus  in  his  spiritual 
splendor  on  days  they  saw  him.  A  Stuart 
said:  "I  saw  Lincoln  sitting  around  alone  in 
a  corner  of  the  bar,  remote,  wrapped  in  ab- 
straction and  gloom.  He  seemed  to  be  pur- 
suing some  painful  subject  and  his  sad  face 
would  assume,  at  times,  the  deeper  phases 
of  grief  *  *  *."  Hearken  to  a  Whitney:  "He 
had  no  system  or  method.  He  preserved  a 
memo  by  throwing  it  in  his  hat.  All  was 
anarchy  outside  his  mind  but  within  it  all 
was  symmetry.  His  mind  was  his  workshop 
*  *  *."  Listen  to  a  Birch:  "His  chair  was 
against  the  wall  for  hours  while  his  feet  were 
drawn  up  and  knees  and  chair  were  level. 
His  hat  tipped  to  shield  his  face.  His  eyes 
were  sad  with  no  merriment.  His  hands 
were  clasped.  No  one  could  break  this  spell 
with  speech,  for  it  was  a  barrier  none  could 
enter  *  *  *."  Listen  to  a  conductor  on  an 
Alton  train:  "Lincoln  was  such  good  com- 
pany but  we  could  not  make  him  out.  I 
would  often  see  a  dreadful  loneliness — he 
was  thinking  alone.  He  never  frightened 
you,  but  something  about  him  made  us  plain 
folks  feel  as  a  child  does  to  his  father." 

Many  comments  from  these  and  other 
sources,  from  Sandburg  and  other  Lincoln 
artists,  would  try  to  define  him  as  he  walked 
with  a  long,  easy  stride,  with  a  sober  face, 
deepened  with  soft  melancholy,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  say:  "I  shall  never  be  glad 
again."  All  of  the  artists,  of  words  or  in 
stone,  portray  him  as  a  tall,  gaunt  person- 
ality, with  a  peculiar  slouch,  an  easy  saunter, 
so  bony,  so  sad,  as  a  strange  friend  and 
friendly  stranger,  for  everybody  knew  him 
and  yet  nobody  knew  him,  for  he  was  in- 
deed the  "Laughing  Lincoln"  and  yet  the 
great,  sad  man. 
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From  tlu del  Arncft 


Abe:  He  WAS  the  People 


BY  JUPP  ARNETT  ' 

CARL  SANDBURG  wrote  of 
an  event  occurring  on  Feb.  12, 
1809,  in  this  manner: 

"A  little  later  that  morning  Tom 
Lincoln  threw  extra  wood  on  the 
•  fire,  an  extra  bearskin  over  the 
mother,  and  walked  two  miles  up 
the  road  to  where  the  Sparrows, 
Tom  and  Betsy,  lived.  Dennis 
Hanks,  the  nine  -  year  -  old  boy 
adopted  by  the  Sparrows,  met  Tom 
at  the  door.  In  his  (Slow  way  of 
talking  Tom  Lincoln  told  them, 
fancy's  got  a  boy  baby.'  A  half- 
sheepish  look  was  in  his  eyes,  as 
though  maybe  more  babies  were 
not  wanted  in  Kentucky  just 
then. 

Now  on  this  date  we  have  come 
to  the  158th  'anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  American 
of  them  all— Abraham  Lincoln. 
*       *       * 

IT  IS  TRUE,  of  course,  that  this 
nation  has  produced  and  sent  to 
high  places,  including  the  Presi- 
dency, countless  men  of  more 
stable  emotional  and  mental  bal- 
ance; today  there  are  at  least  100 
million  Americans  in  all  walks  of 
life  who  are  better  educated  from 
the  side  of  "book  learningj';  from 
the  standpoint  of  "the  gracts,"  this 
man  at  times  bordered  on  (the  un- 


couth; he  was  raw,  and  unpolished, 
and  awkward,  and  homely,  and  big 
of  hand,  and  long  of  arm,  and  the 
tailor  did  not  live  who  could  take 
the  sack-look  out  of  his  clothes  and 
at  times,  when  he  spoke  to  the  mul- 
titudes, his  voice  became  shrill.  So 
what  was  -so  great  about  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

Historians  have  wrestled  with  this 
question  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  it  is  likely  that  no  one  has  ever 
captured  the  essence  of  his  magni- 
tude, exactly. 


Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
said  now  is  that  more  than  any 
other  man  in  any  other  era,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  came  closest,  deep 
inside,  to  being  the  composite  of 
"the  people." 

He  was  not  necessarily  what  the 
people  wanted  to  be,  or  strived 
toward,  as  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
later  to  become,  but  on  any  given 
day  during  the  terrible  years  which 
tested  his  soul  and  tempered  his 
pteel,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
symbol  of  all  of  the  men  in  the v 
street,  and  all  the  men  on  the  farm 
and  all  the  men  in  the  factories — 
and  all  of  the  men  who  bled  and 
died  for  the  Union. 

He  was  "of  the  people,"  abso- 
lutely, more  so  than  any  President 
before  or  since,  struggling  against 
adversity,  -correcting  most  of  his 
mistakes  before  they  became  catas- 
trophic blunders,  feeling  his  way 
by  instinct  through  the  labryinths 
of  deceit,  and  treason  and  avarice 
which  surrounded  him,  retiring  to 
troubled  sleep  that  he  might  arise 
and  wend  onward  the  next  uncer- 
tain day. 

•  ■     *       » 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN     did    not- 
know  that  he  was  the  people,  and 
the  people  did  not  know  that  they 
were  he,  but  that  was  the  way  it 
was,  really,  and  in  the  end  they 
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triumphed  together,  with  the  trag- 
edy to  follow  bringing  final  peace 
to  the  man  and  belated  awareness 
to  those  who  had  seen  him  or  heard 
of  him  but  had  not  recognized  them- 
selves in  him. 

In  a  simple  yet  wonderful  way, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  great  long 
before  he  was  cast  into  the  national 
maelstrom,  the  last  forlorn  hope  of 
the  Union.  Then,  too,  his  greatness 
belonged  to  the  people — was  part 
of  them. 

He  struggled  with  inadequate 
tools — his  total  schooling  was  only 
a  year — to  lift  himself  to  a  higher 
plane  of  responsibility,  first  as  a 
surveyor  and  then  as  a  lawyer. 
Simultaneously,  his  people  were 
building  an  empire  with  little  more 
than  their  bare  hands,  pushing 
Westward,  digging  canals,  encour- 
aging commerce,  hacking  and  tear- 
ing at  the  wilderness,  loving  the 
land  which  knposed  so  many  tribu- 
lations. They  grew  together,  Lincoln 
and  the  masses,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  through  sickness  and  in 
health. 

We  owe  this  Union  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  the  people.  No 
one  else  could  have  saved  it — he 
was  born  to  that  burden  and  tested 
in  the  shouldering  of  It. 

The  people,  yes!  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, yes!  Dissolution,  never  1 
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How  Honest 

Was  Abe? 

How  Noble 

Was  Walt? 


By  MARTIN  DUBERMAN 

As  no  one  needs  remind- 
ing, the  nation's  200th  birth- 
day is  upon  us.  Most  of  the 
celebrations  are  merely  reas- 
serting, the  pieties*  attempt- 
ing to  convince  us  once 
again  that  "success  story"  is  - 
a  sufficient  rubric  for  under- 
standing the  American  past. 
And  so,  when  I  recently  set 
out  on  a  sampling  of  televi- 
sion's treatment  of  our  his- 
tory, I  expected  to  find  little 
more  than  entertainments 
masquerading  as  historical 
reenactments,  familiar  (and 
largely  apocryphal)  tales  of 
already  anointed  heroes  (and, 
de  rigueur,  one  or  two  hero- 
ines). Defenders  of  High  Cul- 
ture, take  heart:  that  is  what 
I  often  found.  But  not  al- 
ways. Therein  lay  the  sur- 
prises. 

Skipping  a  lot  of  incidental 
fare,  I'll  concentrate  here  on 
the  two  most  ambitious  his- 
torical series  that  T  saw: 
NBC's  "Sandburg's  Lincoln," 
starring  \  Hal  Holbrook,  arid 
CBS's  "The  American  Pa- 
rade-." The  six-segment:  NBC 
series,  based  on  Carl  Sand- 
burg's Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
biography  of  Lincoln,  is  in  the 
middle  of  its  second  year, 
with  the  final  two  hour-long 
installments  soon  to-  be 
broadcast.  "Crossing  Fox  Riv-~ 
er"  will  be  seen  tomorrow  • 
evening  at  8,  and  The  Last 
Days"  is  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, April  13,  also  at  8.  "The 
American  Parade"  is  a  three- 
year  series  dealing  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  American  his- 
tory; seven  of  the  specials 
have  already  been  broadcast, 
with  four  more  to  come  later 
this  season.  ,   - 

Of  the  two  series,  that  on 
Lincoln  is  by  a  wide  margin 
the  less  impressive,  exempli- 
fying most  of  the  fears  of 
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tion of  his  plays,  "Male 
Armor,"  has  recently  been 
published,^ 
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'  those  who  disdain  "populari- 
zation."    - 

"Crossing  Fox  River"  treats 
the  four-month  period  in  Lin- 
"  coin's  life  between  his  elec- 
tion, to  the  Presidency  and 
his  assumption  of  office.  Its 
dominant  image  is  the  famil- 
iar textbook  one  of  Lincoln 
-  the  Incorruptible,  the  man  of 
towering  integrity  surround- 
ed by  cynics,  bumblefs  and 
jobbers  —  and  refusing  to 
.'.  purchase  their  wares.  There 
is,  of  course,  some  truth  to 
this  version,  but  it  can  hardly 
,  be  made   to   stand   for  the 
totality  of  the  historical  rec- 
ord. Entirely  missing  from  the 
dramatization  is  any  mention 
of  Lincoln's  dismal  perform- 
ance as   he  made  his   way 
from  Springfield  to  take  the' 
oath  of  office  in  Washington. 
During- that  11-day  journey, 
he  gave  va*  number*  of  whis- 
tlestop    speeches    which,    in 
their  misplaced   humor  and 
j   callow    insistence    that    the 
mounting     secession     crisis 
was  artificial,  confused  and 
divided   his  own  party  and 
instilled  grave'  doubts  about 
I  his  capacities  for  leadership. 
"Crossing  Fox  River"  in<A 
stead  Centers  ori  two'  more 
endearing  ^aspects  :  of    that' 
period  '■  in  Lincoln's  -  life:  -a 
visit  to  his  aged  stepmother, 
Sarah;  the  woman  Who  raised 
him;  and  his'  stern  resistance 
to\  patronage  pressure,  Lin- 
'    coin's  deep '/affection  for  his 
stepmother  is-well  document- 
ed, -  but  it's  shown  at  inor- 
dinate length,  in  this  dramati- 
zation and  in  a  tone  of  such 
unrelieved  sentimentality  as 
to'  reinforce  all  the  plaster- 
cast  versions  of  sainthood. 
•    ■-■■'•. ' 
The  other  episode— Lincoln 
besieged  by  office-hunters — 
is  again  rooted  in  fact.  His 
unremitting     resistance     to 
their  claims  is  not.  Lincoln 
made  good  on  the  political 
debts  that  his  managers  con-   ' 
traded  'during  the  Presiden- 
tial  nominating   convention, 
Jana:  he   himself   plaved    an 
active  role  in  placating poien- 
;  tial  <  allies    and-  discrediting  . 
;  potential  '  competitors.  .  T0; 
deny  all  this,   to? settle,  for/ 
the  Noble  Son  and  Incorrupt- 
ible   Statesman^.,  is   to  ^con- 
strict our  -understanding  of,. 
a  man  who— though  incon- 
testably  loving  and  decent — 


was  also  drivingly  ambitious, 
skilled  at  political  maneuver- 
..  ing    and    inexperienced    at 
Statesmanship. 

While  not  allowing  Lincoln 
to  barter  office,  the  dramati- 
zation seems  to  insist  -that 
he  did  barter  principle  — 
though,  of  course,  calling  the 
transaction  . .  "compromise." 
Throughout  his  career,  Lin- 
coln was  willing  to  make 
concessions  on  most  public 
issues.  But  on  the  one  he 
considered  central — no  fur- 
ther extension  of  slavery — he 
/proved,  by  1860,  utterly  un- 
bending. During  that  crisis 
winter,  efforts  at  sectional 
adjustment  centered  on  the 
so-called  Crittenden  Com- 
promise; it  was  the  one  meas- 
ure that  might  (at  least  tem- 
porarily) have  placated  both 
slides  arid  .held  the  Union 
together.  Lincoln  played  the 
central  rOle  in  preventing  its 
passage  and  did  so  because 
the  Crittenden  bill  would  have 
.made  the  future  expansion 
of  slavery  possible  (and  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  had 
no  popular  mandate  to  be 
intransigent  on  the  issue). 

"Crossing  Pox  River'  skips 
over  the  Crittenden  episode, 
crucial  though  it  was  to  the 
onset    of    civil    war.  .-.And 
-to'  understanding    Lincoln's 
character,    for,    in    facj;   he 
:  believe*  that  to  barter  i»at- 
ters  of  basic  principle  was 
•  to  betray,  not  exemplify,  the 
national  purpose.  This, may 
be  the  essence  „  of  Lincoln's ' 
greatness.     He.    understood 
that  not  all  questions  are  sub- 
ject to  "compromise."  In  fail- 
i  ing  to  show  this  Lincoln,  the 
series  has  not  merely  failed 
to  portray  the  man  whole^but 
has   robbed ;.  viewers  of  the 
chance  to  reconsider,  using 
his  life  as  a;  metaphor,  the 
continuing   tension   between 
the  demands  t>f  politics  and 
those  of  morality.  \      y ; 
•  Indeed,  the  dominant  theme 
of  "The  Last  Days,"  the  final 
installment  in  the  series,  pan- 
ders to  tlhe  conventionally  iew 
that  adherence^ to  principle 
is  the  equivalent  of. "fanati-. 
cisro"    or,    alternately,'-  that 
a  flexible  conscience  Is  some- 
how related  to  charitableness 
of  heart  "Last  Days"-centers 
on.  the   debate   Within  .Lin- 
coln's Cabinet  near  the  end 
of  "the  war  over  appropriate 
policies    for    reconstructing 
the  Union.  Those  Wno.-argued 
against  an  "easy  line"  toward 
■  ■•      ■•  '.'  ■  i  ':.  '■'■ '. 


the  (white)  South  —  and 
especially  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  —  are  portrayed  as 
mean-spirited,  bitter,  vindic- 
tive men.  Aside  from  being 
a  caricature  of  Stanton,  this 
melodramatic  version  omits 
one  of  the  central  premises 
of  those  who  argued  for  a 
"tough"  policy:  that  the  re- 
.  ceritly  freed  slaves  needed 
positive  guarantees  and  pro- 
tections to  prevent  their  ex- 
masters  from  reinstituting 
bondage  in  all  but  name  (as 
indeed  happened  soon  after). 
Besides,  though  Lincoln's 
views  on  reconstruction  were 
cautious  and  conciliatory,  he 
grew  to  be  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  then-radical  posi- 
tion that  at  least  some  blacks 
should  be  given'the  suffrage. 
This  evolution  in  Lincoln's 
position  also  goes  -tmmen- 
tioned.  The  Lincoln  of  "The 


The  true 
stature  of 
Lincoln  is 
not  measured 
in  folksy 
epigrams.' 


Last  Days"  simply  argues 
that  "now  is  the  season  for 
persuasion."  "I  favor  any 
^method  that  will  work,"  he 
tells  the  Cabinet  and  chuck- 
lingly  adds  that  "prospects 
of  peace  put  Stanton  out  of 
sorts."  But  the  true  stature  of 
Lincoln  is  not  measured  in 
folksy  epigrams  nor  symbol- 
ized by  a  willingness  to  settle 
for  whatever  is  "feasible." 
The  historical  Lincoln  always 
moved  ahead.  Once  one  goal 
(emancipation)  had  been 
achieved,  he  began — hesitant- 
ly, tentatively,  to  be  sure — to 
■consider  what  might  next  be 
necessary  (suffrage,  say)  to 
solidify  and  extend  the 
ground  recently  gained.  His 
willingness  to  reassess  and 
move  beyond  his  own  earlier 
formulations  is  precisely 
what  makes  Lincoln's  life 
a  poignant  model  for  us  all. 
He  stands  as  testimony  to 
our  ability  to  outgrow  paro- 
chialism, to  move  beyond  the 
starting  points,  to  give  up  the 
comfort   of   having   a    fixed 


position.  This  Is  the  Lincoln 
we  need  to  reacquaint  our- 
selves with.  The  NBC  series 
does  nothing  to  help. 

Those  who  put  it  together 
apparently  believed  that  be- 
cause they  were  recounting 
actual  life  stories. and  were 
using  printed  documents,  all 
taint  of  Invention  had  been 
avoided.  But  the  mere  choice 
of  which  historical  episode  to 
include  or  omit — the  Critten- 
den Compromise  or  Recon- 
struction— and  what  aspect  of 
character  to  emphasize  over 
others  presupposes  a  select- 
ing intelligence  guided  by  a 
particular  set  of  values.  The 
result  is  a  form  of  fictional- 
ization  different  in  kind  but 
not  in  degree  from  assigning 
names  to  an  anonymous  mass 
or  placing  approximate 
words  in  forgotten  mouths  — 
as  "The  American  Parade" 
did  last  season  in  "The  34th 
Star,"  in  which  characters 
and  dialogue  were  candidly 
invented  in  order  to  avoid  the 
conventional  focus  on  Lives 
of  the  Famous  and  to  tell 
"the  story  of  what  it  might 
have  been  like  for  'an  ordi- 
nary' family  in  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory. The  choice  was 
"truth  of  mood"  over  "truth 
of  fact."  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  series 
has  not  been  one  of  "accura- 
cy" but  of  consciousness  and 
candor. 

Not  every  program  in  "The 
American  Parade"  series  has 
been  exemplary  (for  example, 
last  season's  trite  "Sojour- 
ner" and  this  season's  sim- 
plistic "FDR")  but  two  high 
points  have  more  than  com- 
pensated. One  was  last 
season's  "The  Case  Against 
Milligan,"  a  brilliant  re-cre- 
ation of  the  legal  battle  that 
arose  from  Lincoln's  suspen- 
sion of  habeas  corpus  during 
the  Civil  War.  No  villains  or 
heroes  here,  but  troubled  men 
acting  out  divergent  needs, 
colliding  with  their  unex- 
pected feelings.  The  portraits 
of  Lincoln  and  Stanton  were 
in  marked  contrast  to  the 
one-dimensional  figures  in 
"Sandburg's  Lincoln."  In 
"Milligan,"  Lincoln  was  again 
compassionate  and  epigram- 
matic— but  also  shrewd  and 
tenacious.  Stanton  was  de- 
cent and  humane,  not  simply 
sour  and  rigid.  * 

The   other   high    point   In 
"The    American    Parade"    is 
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"Song  of  Myself,"  based  on 
the  life  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  to  be  broadcast  Tuesday, 
March  9,  at  10  P.M.  in  content, 
if  not  form,  it's  by  far  the 
most  daring  to  date.  Written 
by  Jan  Hartman  and  pro- 
duced and  directed  by  Robert 
Markowitz  (with  Joel  Heller 
1  as  executive  producer — as  he 
has  been  for  the  entire  se- 
ries), "Song  of  Myself  marks 
out  a  path  angels  have  not 
been  allowed  to  see  and 
Whitman  scholars  have  re- 
fused to  tread.  That's  right: 
the  script  deals  with  Whit- 
man's homosexuality.  Indeed, 
centers  on  it.  Apparently,  the 
more  the  creators  of  this 
dramatization  researched 
Whitman's  life,  the  more  con- 
vinced they  became  that 
horaoeroticism  was  at  its  core. 
Having  decided  that,  they 
went  ahead  and  did  the  pro- 
gram accordingly.  All  of 
which  gives  one  pause  over 
TV's  "cowardice" — and  the 
academy's  "pursuit  of  truth." 

Gutsiness,  or  course,  is 
hardly  a  guarantee  of  art. , 
Fortunately,  "Song  of 
Myself"  has  a  lot  more  to 
recommend  it  than  its  will- 
ingness to  break  a  taboo. 
The  text  (some  of  it  Whit- 
man's own  poetry)  and  the 
visual  images  are  beautifully 
interwoven,  the  subtleties  of 
one  complimenting  and  high- 
lighting the  other.  And  the 
two  main  performances  are 
stunning.  Brad  Davis  plays 
Peter  Doyle,  Whitman's 
youthful  working-class  lover, 
with  an  absolute  simplicity 
that  only  remarkable  tech- 
nical control  makes  possible. 

Rip  Tom's  portrayal  of 
Whitman  is  not  easy  to  like 
s  and  will  assuredly  create 
considerable  indignation.  But 
it  is,  I'm  convinced,  absolute- 
ly right — true  to  the  man. 
Here  is  no  Good  Gray  Poet 
but  a  highly  self-conscious 
performer,  something  of  a 
posturer  and  grandstander, 
a  difficult,  self-important 
'man  of  many  moods  and 
masks.  A  lesser  actor  would 
have  been  tempted  to  coun- 
teract revelations  of  Whit- 
man's homosexuality  by  play- 
ing him  as  the  incarnation  of 
warmth  and  nobility.  That 
Torn's  Whitman  is  gay  and 
quirky  will  for  many  com- 
pound the  program's  trans- 
gression. I  think  it  com- 
pounds the  triumph.  ■ 
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Abe  Was  Honest  but  Not  So  Folksy 


Abraham  Lincoln  hated  to  be 
called  "Abe,"  was  embarrassed 
by  his  log  cabin  origins  and  as- 
serted in  campaign  speeches  that 
blacks  should  not  be  treated  as 
well  as  whites,  says  one  of.  his 
biographers. 

Stephen  B.  Oates,  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  historian,  said 
the  16th  president  was  a  great 
man,  but  not  the  homespun  folk 
hero,  imagined  by  most 
Americans. 

Oates  has  spent  seven  years 
researching  Lincoln's  life  for  a 
new.  biography.  Today  is  the 
167th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth.       •■ 


Said  Oates,  Lincoln  was. 
glamorized  after  his  assassina- 
tion in  a  fanciful  biography 
written  by  a  law  associate,  Wil- 
liam Herndon.  Oates  said  schol- 
ars dismissed  the  biography  years 
ago,  but  its  image  of  Lincoln  as  a 
commoner  lives  on. 

"Contrary  to  legend,  Lincoln 
was  'anything  but  a  common 
man,"  Oates  said.  Instead,  he  was 
an  '  ambitious  lawyer  who. 
preferred  not  to  discuss  his  log 
cabin  childhood  and  disparaged 
his  nearly  illiterate  father,  re- 
fusing to  attend  the  man's  fu- 
neraL 

The  professor  said  that  by  mid- 


dle age,  Lincoln  was  considered  a 
{    wealthy    man    with    large    u> 
vestments  in  finance  and  real  es- 
tate. 

His  acquaintances  called  him 
"Mr.  Lincoln,"  Oates  said.  No 
one  dared  call  him  "Abe"  to  his 
•efface.  ■■•''*•' 

*?■ '.'!  "He  loathed  the  nickname.  It 
'did  not  befit  a  respected  profes-' 
"  sional  who  had  struggled  hard  to 
'■'■  overcome  the  limitations  of  his' 
frontier  background." 

Oates  said  another  mistaken 
notion  is  that  Lincoln's  speech- 
;  making  consisted  of  simple,  of- 
ten   humorous    statements    of- 
fered  in   deep,   rich   tones.   In 


reality,  he  said,  Lincoln  had  a 
shrill,  high-pitched  voice  and  was 
much  more  effective  delivering 
elaborate  orations  than  off-the- 
cuff  quips  and  anecdotes. 

Lincoln,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
seen  as  an  intense,  brooding  man, 
a  cautious  politician  who  took  a 
long  time  to  declare  publicly  that 
slavery  was  wrong. .;  -      ,,-■ 

The  professor  said  Lincoln  per- 
sonally disliked  slavery  but  that 
as  a  politician  from  Southern- 
oriented  Illinois  he  kept  those 
views  to  himself  for  years.  When 
campaign  opponent  Stephen 
Douglas  accused  him  of  favoring 
racial     intermarriage,     Lincoln 


emphatically  denied  he  believed 
in  social  equality  for  blacks  but 
was  only  trying  to  defend  their 
rights  to  life,  liberty  and  a  fair 
livelihood. 

Oates  acknowledged  there  wa< 
one  part  of  the  Lincoln  legend 
that  stands  up  —  his  reputation 
for  honesty.  Even  Lincoln's 
enemies  conceded  he  was  in- 
corruptible. 

Oates,  a  Texan  who  has  writ- 
ten several  books  on  Civil  War 
subjects,  said  his  research  hasn'l 
lessened  his  regard  for  Lincoln. 

"It's  easier  to  love  a  flawed 
hero  than  a  saint,"  he  said. 
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History  Professor  Says ... 

Abe  Lincoln  Was  Ashamed  of  His  Father,  Obsessed  With 

Death  and  Afraid  of  Going  Insane 


Ffcy  TOM  SMITH 

He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
'  and  they  called  him  "Honest 
Abe."  But  he  hated  to  talk 
about  his  humble  origins  and 
he  loathed  the  nickname 
"Abe." 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  as 
scrupulously  honest  as  history 
tells  us  he  was,  but  he  was  not 
without  the  faults  that  made 
him  human,"  said  Prof.  Steven 
B.  Oates  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts-Amherst. 

"He  was  so  ashamed  of  his 
nearly  illiterate  father  that  he 
didn't  even  attend  his  father's 
funeral,"  said  Oates.  "Lincoln 
was  plagued  by  insomnia,  ob- 
sessed with  death  and  fearful 


that  he  would  go  insane,"  added 
Oates,  a  history  professor. 

Oates  bases  his  statements 
on  his  seven  years  of  research 
on  Lincoln,  which  included 
reading  large  collections  of 
Lincoln's  speeches  and  letters, 
on  file  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Illinois  His- 
torical Society. 

"Contrary  to  the  legend, 
Lincoln  was  anything  but  a 
common  man,"  said  Oates. 
"He  had  aspirations  for  high 
station  in  life  that  burned  in 
him  like  a  furnace. 

"He  refused  to  discuss  his 
family  because  he  was  asham- 
ed that  he  had  come  from  peo- 
ple of  such  little  culture  and 
class.  He  became  permanently 
estranged  from  his  father,  who 
was  all  but  illiterate. 

"Lincoln  suffered  chronic 
depression  most  of  his  life  — 
symptoms  of  deep  insecurities 
he  never  entirely  overcame. 

"As  a  result  he  never  drank 
whiskey  because  he  was  afraid 
drinking  would  make  him  lose 
control  of  his  mind. 

"Nobody  ever  called  him 
'Abe'  to  his  face.  Lincoln 
didn't  feel  the  nickname  be- 
fitted a  man  who  had  strug- 
gled hard  to  overcome  his 
frontier  background. 

"Americans   today  have  a 


picture  of  Lincoln  that  really 
doesn't  deal  with  the  vital  es- 
sence of  the  man,"  Prof.  Oates 
concluded. 
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4  Great  Alan  But... 

UMProf.  Dispels  Lincoln 


AMHERST  —     Abraham 

Lincoln  hated  to  be  called 
"Abe,"  was  embarrassed  by  his  log 
cabin  origins  and  asserted  in  cam- 
paign speeches  that  blacks  should 
not  be  treated  as  well  as  whites,  says 
one  of  his  biographers. 


Stephen  B.  Oates,  a  University 
of  Massachusetts  historian,  said  the 
16th  president  was  a  great  man,  but 
not  the  homespun  folk  hero  imagined 
by  most  Americans. 

Oates  has  spent  seven  years  re- 
searching Lincoln's  life  for  a  new 


biography.  Today  is  the  167th  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth. 

Said  Oates,  Lincoln  was  glamor- 
ized after  his  assassination  in  a 
fanciful  biography  written  by  a  law 
associate,  William  Herndon.  Oates 
said  scholars  dismissed  the  biogra- 


NEW  VIEWS  OF  LINCOLN  -  Stephen  B.  Oates,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Amherst,  says  it's  time  to  dispel  the  myth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. He  says  Lincoln  hated  to  talk  about  his  log-cabin  ori- 
gins and  preferred  his  status  as  a  wealthy,  influential  law- 
yer. Oates  is  completing  a  biography  of  Lincoln.  (AP 
Wirenhntn  i 


'Myth' 

phy  years  ago,  but  its  image  of  Lin- 
coln as  a  commoner  live  on. 

"Contrary  to  legend,  Lincoln 
was  anything  but  a  common  man,'' 
Oates  said.  Instead,  he  was  an  ambi- 
tious lawyer  who  preferred  not  to 
discuss  his  log  cabin  childhood  and 
disparaged  his  nearly  illiterate  fa- 
ther, refusing  to  attend  the  man's 
funeral. 

The  professor  said  that  by  mid- 
dle age,  Lincoln  was  considered  a 
wealthy  man  with  large  investments 
in  finance  and  real  estate. 

His  acquaintances  called  him 
"Mr.  Lincoln,"  Oates  said.  No  one 
dared  call  him  "Abe'"  to  his  face. 

"He  loathed  the  nickname.  It 
did  not  befit  a  respected  professional 
who  had  struggled  hard  to  overcome 
the  limitations  of  his  frontier  back- 
ground." • 

Oates  said  another  mistaken  no- 
tion is  that  Lincoln's  speechmaking 
consisted  of  simple,  often  humorous 
statements  offered  in  deep,  rich 
tones.  In  reality,  he  said,  Lincoln 
had  a  shrill,  high-pitched  voice  and 
was  much  more  effective  delivering 
elaborate  orations  than  off-the-cuff 
quips  and  anecdotes. 

Lincoln,  he  said,  ought  to  be 
seen  as  an  intense,  brooding  man.  a 
cautious  politician  who  took  a  long 
time  to  declare  publicly  that  slavery 
was  wrong. 

Oates  acknowledged  there  was 
one  part  of  the  Lincoln  legend  that 
stands  up  —  his  reputation  for  hones- 
ty. Even  Lincoln's  enemies  conceded 
he  was  incorruptible. 
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WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE 
BEARS  LINCOLN  NO  MALICE 


There  they  were,  right  on  schedule.  In  beautiful  dark-red 
jackets  portraying  Lloyd  Ostendorfs  recently  discovered 
photographic  plate  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  were  neatly 
stacked  in  all  good  trade  book  stores  and  even  in  some  of  those 
not-so-good  chains  which  handle  only  books  which  promise, 
by  scholars'  standards  at  least,  a  very  large  sale.  A  year  ago, 
Harper  and  Row  had  promised  them  for  Lincoln's  birthday, 
1977.  With  Malice  Toward  None:  The  Life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  by  Stephen  Oates  had  arrived. 

Never  was  a  book  better  served  by  its  publisher.  A  year  ago, 
the  wire  services  carried  a  photograph  of  Professor  Oates  ac- 
companied by  stories  that  humble  Abe  was  not  so  humble 
after  all  —  that  he  did  not  even  like  to  be  called  "Abe,"  in  fact. 
He  had  not  liked  to  talk  about  his  youth  and  family  origins.  In 
his  ambitious  rise  to  frontier  affluence  and  professional 
status,  Oates  told  us,  Lincoln  did  his  utmost  to  forget  his  roots. 
The  article  usually  said  that  Oates  had  been  working  on  a  life 
of  Lincoln  for  seven  years  and  that  it  would  appear  on 
Lincoln's  birthday  next  year.  It  so  appeared,  and  so  did 
author  Oates  on  NBC's  morning  news  show  for  a  typically 
shallow  television  interview  which  probed  —  among  other 
searching  questions  —  why  anyone  should  want  to  write  a  bio- 
graphy of  Abraham  Lincoln  after  Carl  Sandburg's  work. 
Television  interviews  sell  books. 

Stephen  Oates  is  a  biographer,  not  a  Lincoln  man.  This 
much  ballyhooed  book  is  clearly  meant,  nevertheless,  to  be  in 
that  tradition  of  great  one-volume  biographies  that  includes 
Benjamin  P.  Thomas's  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1952)  and  Reinhard  H.  Luthin's  The 
Real  Abraham  Lincoln  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pren- 
tice Hall,  1960).  The  difference  is  that  Thomas  and  Luthin 
served  their  apprenticeships  within  the  field  of  Lincolniana. 
Thomas  wrote  Lincoln's  New  Salem  (Springfield,  Illinois: 
Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  1934);  Lincoln  [Day- by- Day], 
1847-1853  (Springfield:  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  1936); 
and  Portrait  for  Posterity:  Lincoln  and  His  Biographers  (New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1947) 
before  tackling  his  one-volume  synthesis,  probably  the 
favorite  to  date  among  Lincoln  aficionados  forced  to  recom- 
mend or  assign  a  one-volume  biography.  Luthin's  solid  book 
has  always  been  underrated  because  it  is  stodgily  written  and 
repetitious  (a  student  of  Luthin's  told  me  he  had  a  thick 
German  accent;  that  linguistic  heritage  may  well  account  for 
his  prose  style).  The  books  that  Luthin  wrote  before  The  Real 
Abraham  Lincoln  were  substantial  contributions  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  because  they  were  based  on  prodigious 
research.  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1943)  and  The  First  Lincoln  Campaign 
(Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1944),  written  with  co-author  Harry  J.  Carman,  are  still  stan- 
dard works  in  the  field  which  merit  study. 

Oates  is  a  newcomer  to  the  Lincoln  field  but  not,  certainly, 
to  history  and  biography.  He  wrote  a  much  acclaimed  biogra- 
phy of  John  Brown  entitled  To  Purge  This  Land  with  Blood,  a 
history  of  the  Nat  Turner  revolt  called  The  Fires  of  Jubilee, 


and  six  other  books. 

By  my  tone  to  this  point  I  have  been  trying  to  suggest  the 
cool  —  not  to  say,  hostile  —  attitude  with  which  I  approached 
this  book.  Let's  face  it,  all  things  being  equal,  one  would  have 
preferred  to  see  a  long-time  toiler  in  the  Lincoln  field  write  the 
update  of  Thomas  and  Luthin  that  so  many  people  knew  was 
needed.  One  would  have  liked  to  see  a  Lincoln  "regular"  reap 
the  rewards  of  Harper  and  Row's  diligent  salesmanship.  And 
one  would  have  thought  that  experience  in  the  field  would 
have  helped  the  quality  of  the  book. 

Credit  must  be  given  where  credit  is  due,  however.  Stephen 
Oates  has  given  us  a  lively,  sensitive,  and  sensible  biography 
of  Lincoln  which  takes  into  account  the  changes  in  the  field 
which  have  made  Thomas  and  Luthin  seem  less  than  perfect. 
Moreover,  he  has  attempted  that  most  difficult  of  tasks,  a  true 
biography,  a  book  which  seeks  to  tell  us  what  the  man  was  like 
not  just  what  roll  call  analysis  suggests  his  interpretation  of 
constituent  will  was,  not  just  what  his  Presidential  policies 
were,  and  not  just  the  way  his  intellect  described  the  world. 
Oates  tries  to  tell  us  what  made  Lincoln  angry,  what  de- 
pressed him,  and  what  embarrassed  him  —  when  he  was 
humble  and  when  he  threw  his  weight  around. 

This  is  no  easy  task  when  an  author  deals  with  a  man  who 
had  no  intimate  friends  after  1842  (when  he  and  Joshua  Speed 
let  their  friendship,  in  Lincoln's  own  words,  "die  by  degrees"). 
This  is  no  easy  task  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  whom  his  cam- 
paign manager  and  circuit-riding  friend,  David  Davis,  could 
say,  "He  was  the  most  reticent  and  secretive  man  I  ever  saw  or 
expect  to  see."  This  is  no  easy  task  in  the  case  of  aman  whose 
law  partner  claimed  special  knowledge  of  the  man  and  yet 
also  said  that  he  was  the  most  "shut-mouthed"  man  who  ever 
lived.  "He  always  told  only  enough  of  his  plans  and  purposes 
to  induce  the  belief  that  he  had  communicated  all,"  said 
Leonard  Swett  of  Lincoln,  "yet  he  reserved  enough  to  have 
communicated  nothing."  Said  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  "He  made 
simplicity  and  candor  a  mask  of  deep  feelings  carefully  con- 
cealed, and  subtle  plans  studiously  veiled." 

Given  such  formidable  obstacles,  Oates  does  well  to  put  as 
much  flesh  on  Lincoln  as  he  does.  He  is  a  sensitive  and  subtle 
reader  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1953). 
Take  the  case  of  Lincoln's  parents  and  childhood.  In  the 
course  of  saying  what  he  did  in  the  early  promotion  of  the 
book  —  that  Lincoln  forgot  his  roots  as  fast  as  he  could  — 
Oates  came  across  as  a  debunker.  Indeed,  an  editorial  he 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Times  on  Lincoln's  birthday  this  year, 
denied  Lincoln  access  to  "The  Academy  of  Saints"  (see  The 
New  York  Times,  February  12,  1977,  section  C,  page  21).  This 
is  the  part  of  his  publishers'  promotional  scheme  which,  in  my 
opinion,  went  awry.  A  substantial  number  of  the  steady  pur- 
chasers of  Lincoln  books  are  LincolnpW/es  who  are  hostile  to 
debunking.  This  market  does  not  want  to  buy  a  book  to  hear 
its  hero  vilified  and  abused. 

In  point  of  fact,  Oates  is  not  a  debunker  at  all.  What  he  says 
about  Lincoln's  escape  from  his  frontier  past  to  professional 
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dignity  has  been  needing  to  be  said  for  some  time.  In  recon- 
structing the  reputation  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  for  example, 
from  the  accusations  that  he  was  a  shiftless  n'er-do-well,  Lin- 
coln scholars  have  done  an  important  piece  of  work.  This 
Foundation  itself  has  played  a  big  role  in  this  particular  re- 
vision of  the  historical  record.  Nevertheless,  some  have  car- 
ried the  revision  too  far  and  ignored  Abraham  Lincoln's  ob- 
vious —  and  somewhat  painful  —  expressions  of  disdain  for 
his  rural  past.  He,  not  the  historians  who  were  wrong  about 
Thomas  Lincoln,  called  his  education  in  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  "defective."  He,  not  the  historians,  termed  the 
schools  in  Indiana,  "schools  so-called."  He,  not  the  his- 
torians, made  it  clear  that  he  learned  respectable  grammar 
only  after  he  had  left  his  father's  roof.  Lincoln,  and  not  the 
historians,  limited  Thomas  Lincoln's  literary  achievements 
to  the  feat  of  learning  to  sign  his  own  name"  bunglingly."  To 
stress  the  radical  separation  from  his  youthful  past  —  to 
stress  the  obvious  estrangement  from  his  father  —  is  only  fit- 
ting and  proper.  It  is  not  debunking  iconoclasm,  for  it  is  not 
new,  really.  Oates  maintains  this  as  a  theme  of  at  least  the 
first  half  of  his  book  and  treats  the  scene  well  when  the  mature 
Lincoln  is  confronted  by  his  rural  past  at  the  Republican  state 
convention  in  Decatur,  which  gave  him  Illinois's  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  1860: 

.  .  .  more  highjinks  followed.  Lincoln's  cousin  John  Hanks 
and  another  fellow  marched  down  the  aisle  carrying  a 
banner  tied  between  two  rotted  fence  rails.  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  Rail  Candidate  for  President,"  the  banner  read. 
"Two  rails  from  a  Lot  of  3,000  Made  in  1830  by  Thos.  Hanks 
and  Abe  Lincoln  —  Whose  Father  was  the  First  Pioneer  of 
Macon  County."  At  that  the  delegates  broke  into  a  thun- 
derous demonstration,  stomping  and  shoving  so  hard  that 
part  of  the  roof  awning  collapsed  on  top  of  them.  When  the 
crowd  called  for  a  speech,  Lincoln  pointed  at  the  banner  and 
said,  "I  suppose  I  am  expected  to  reply  to  that."  As  much  as 
he  detested  "Abe"  and  disliked  hickish  symbols,  he  let  it  all 
go,  remarking  that  he  didn't  know  whether  he'd  split  those 
two  particular  rails  or  not,  but  he'd  mauled  better  ones  since 
becoming  a  man.  Again  the  delegates  shouted  and  whooped 
and  flung  their  hats  in  the  air.  And  so  the  "rail  splitter" 
image  was  born,  the  symbol  of  Lincoln  as  humble  "Abe"  of 
the  common  people,   a  homespun  hero  brimming  with 
prairie  wit  and  folk  wisdom  —  a  symbol  Lincoln's  backers 
hoped  would  give  him  an  electric  popular  appeal. 
A  near  sub-theme  of  the  book  concerns  Lincoln's  bouts  with 
the  "hypo."  We  know  these  as  fits  of  depression  or  periods  of 
melancholia,  but  Lincoln,  after  his  friend  and  physician  Dr. 
Anson  Henry,  called  it  hypochondriaism.  His  worst  period  is 
well  known,  after  the  "fatal  first  of  January,"  1841,  when  he 
broke  off  his  engagement  to  Mary  Todd  and  when  Joshua 
Speed  prepared  to  return  to  Kentucky.  But,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Oates,  they  reoccurred,  though  with  less  severe  symptoms, 
with  some  frequency: 

Even  as  he  grew  older,  Lincoln  continued  to  suffer  from 
the  hypo,  from  spells  of  melancholy  that  troubled  his 
friends  and  associates.  In  the  midst  of  conversation,  they 
observed,  he  would  slip  away  into  one  of  his  moody  intro- 
spections, lost  in  himself  again  as  he  stared  absently  out  the 
unwashed  windows  of  his  office,  brooding  over  untold 
thoughts  and  secret  storms,  until  he  who  viewed  each 
human  life  as  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  an  unknowable  God, 
as  a  doomed  and  fleeting  moment  in  a  rushing  ocean  of 
time,  would  start  muttering  the  lines  of  "Mortality."  As  his 
colleagues  looked  on  in  worried  astonishment,  his  face 
would  become  so  despondent,  his  eyes  so  full  of  anguish, 
that  it  would  hurt  to  look  at  him. 

But  abruptly,  "like  one  awakened  from  sleep,"  Lincoln 
would  join  his  visitors  again  —  his  mood  swings  were  start- 
ling —  and  joke  and  quip  with  them  until  laughter  lit  up  his 
cloudy  face.  For  humor  was  his  opiate —  a  device  "to  whistle 
down  sadness,"  as  a  friend  said. 
Mary  Lincoln,  of  course,  had  to  deal  with  the  problem  too. 
Then  there  were  his  mood  swings,  his  habit  of  withdrawing 
into  himself,  of  being  glum  and  remote  when  she  wanted  to 
talk.  She  did  not  understand  his  hypo  any  more  than  his 
friends  did  and  was  irritated  by  his  spells  of  abstraction. 


They  might  come  on  at  the  dinner  table,  where  he  would 
stare  off  into  space,  impervious  to  conversation  and  Mary's 
glances.  Or  he  would  go  off  and  sit  in  his  rocking  chair,  im- 
mersed in  himself  as  he  mulled  over  some  law  case  or  the 
state  of  the  Union,  mulled  over  the  meaning  of  life  and  the 
inevitability  of  death,  his  death  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
children,  until  he  would  shake  such  thoughts  away  and  pull 
himself  back  to  his  house,  this  room,  his  playine  sons,  his 
anxious  wife.  Once  a  spell  even  came  over  him  while  he 
pulled  one  of  his  boys  in  a  wagon.  Lost  in  thought,  he  tugged 
the  wagon  over  an  uneven  plank  sidewalk  and  the  child  fell 
off.  But  Lincoln  was  oblivious  to  the  fallen  boy  and  went  on 
with  his  head  bent  forward,  hauling  the  empty  wagon 
around  the  neighborhood. 
He  had  an  attack  when  he  lost  the  United  States  Senate  seat 
to  Lyman  Trumbull  in  February,  1855,  during  the  Sumter 
crisis,  upon  the  resignations  of  Southern-born  officers  like 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  JohnBankheadMagruderin  1861,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  at  First  Bull  Run,  and  after  the  slaughter  of 
Fredericksburg  in  December  of  1862.  The  crush  of  work  and 
and  the  pace  of  nearly  day-to-day  crises  helped  Lincoln  avoid 
prolonged  spells  of  depression  during  the  Civil  War  because 
he  usually  got  out  of  them  by  throwing  himself  into  his  work, 
and  there  was  more  work  to  do  than  ever  before  in  his  life. 
Oates  portrays  Lincoln  —  especially  as  President  —  as  more 
prone  to  anger  than  any  sentimentalized  portrait  of  him  ever 
does.  Virginia's  John  Bankhead  Magruder  came  to  see  Lin- 
coln and  "stood  right  here  is  his  office  and  'repeated  over  and 
over  again'  his  'protestations  of  loyalty,'  only  to  resign  his 
commission  and  head  for  the  South.  It  gave  Lincoln  the  hypo. 
He  referred  to  Lee,  Magruder,  and  all  like  them  as  traitors." 
When  Baltimore  leaders  objected  that  Union  soldiers  could 
not  "pollute"  Maryland's  soil,  Lincoln  exclaimed,  "Our  men 
are  not  moles  and  can't  dig  under  the  earth;  they  are  not  birds, 
and  can't  fly  through  the  air.  There  is  no  way  but  to  march 
across,  and  that  they  must  do."  He  "bristled,"  says  Oates, 
when  they  urged  him  to  make  peace  with  the  South: 
You  express  great  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  yet  would  not 
lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  organizing  in  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere  to  capture  this  city.  The  rebels  attack 
Fort  Sumter,  and  your  citizens  attack  troops  sent  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Government,  and  the  lives  and  property  in 
Washington,  and  yet  you  would  have  me  break  my  oath  and 
surrender  the  Government  without  a  blow.  There  is  no 
Washington  in  that  —  no  Jackson  in  that  —  no  manhood 
nor  honor  in  that. 
Lincoln  "became  furious"  when  he  learned  that  Mary  had 
overspent  a  Congressional  allowance  to  redecorate  the  White 
House:  "It  can  never  have  my  approval.  I'll  pay  it  out  of  my 
pocket  first  —  it  would  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  American 
people  to  have  it  said  the  President  of  the  United  States  had 
approved  a  bill  over-running  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
flub  dubs  for  this  damned  old  house,  when  the  soldiers  cannot 
have  blankets."  Though  he  generally  gave  military  expertise 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  deferred  to  the  judgments  of  the 
generals  even  when  he  thought  them  mistaken,  the  generals 
could  make  him  very  angry  when  Lincoln  was  sure  he  was 
right.  After  General  Meade  failed  to  pursue  Lee's  retreat  from 
Gettysburg,  Lincoln  was  apoplectic.  He  read  Meade's  mes- 
sage boasting  of  driving  the  invador  from  Northern  soil. 
"Drive  the  invader  from  our  soil,"  Lincoln  exclaimed.  "My 
God!  Is  that  all?"  He  told  his  son  Robert,  "If  I  had  gone  up 
there,  I  could  have  whipped  them  myself."  He  thought  that 
"there  is  bad  faith  somewhere"  in  failing  to  annihilate  Lee's 
"traitor  army."  Halleck  informed  the  victorious  general  of  the 
President's  "great  dissatiscation." 

Lincoln  tried  to  forget  feuds,  saying,  "A  man  has  not  time  to 

spend  half  his  life  in  quarrels."  And  he  disliked  violence,  as 

Oates  tells  us: 

As  Lincoln  told  an  Indiana  senator,  the  war  was  the 

supreme  irony  of  his  life:  that  he  who  sickened  at  the  sight  of 

blood,   who   abhorred   stridency  and  physical   violence, 

should  be  cast  in  the  middle  of  a  great  civil  war,  a  tornado  of 

blood  and  wreckage  with  consequences  beyond  prediction 

for  those  swept  in  its  winds. 

But  anyone  capable  of  fighting  the  Civil  War  with  the  ten- 
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acity  and  clear-sightedness  of  Lincoln  (he  carried  a  copy  of 
Sherman's  famous  orders  which  inaugurated  the  March  to 
the  Sea  and  the  era  of  Total  War  in  his  pocket  the  night  of  the 
assassination)  had  to  have  something  of  Jackson  in  him,  a 
stern  streak.  The  biography  is  very  properly  called  "With 
Malice  Toward  None,"  but  when  Lincoln  asked  the 
serenading  band  to  play  "Dixie"  the  night  of  April  10, 1865,  he 
did  so,  he  said,  because  "it  is  our  lawful  prize."  When  the 
Cabinet  discussed  punishing  Confederates,  Oates  says,  "Lin- 
coln made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  'no  bloody  work,'  no  war 
trials,  hangings  and  firing  squads  —  not  even  for  rebel 
leaders.  But  he  would  like  to  'frighten  them  out  of  the  country,' 
he  said,  'open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off.'  He 
waved  his  hands  as  though  he  were  shooing  chickens."  On 
that  day,  he  agreed  in  principle  with  Stanton's  plans  for 
military  reconstruction. 

Lincoln  wielded  power  when  it  was  necessary,  and 
threatened  to  use  it  when  that  seemed  necessary  too.  When 
he  began  to  angle  for  the  Presidency  seriously  in  1860,  Illinois 
Senator  Lyman  Trumbull  forgot  his  debt  to  Lincoln  for 
throwing  him  his  votes  in  the  1854  contest  for  the  United 
States  Senate  seat  and  was  supporting  Supreme  Court  Judge 
John  McLean,  a  perpetual  contender  and  now  something  of 
an  old  fossil.  Lincoln  had  been  to  the  Cooper  Institute  now 
and  knew  that  he  was  well  enough  known  to  be  a  serious 
contender.  He  began  to  work  hard  on  support  outside  the 
state.  One  thing  he  did  not  need  was  a  disunited  Illinois  dele- 
gation, and  "he  bluntly  advised  Trumbull  to  'write  no  letters 
which  can  possibly  be  distorted  into  opposition,  or  quasi 
opposition  to  me,'  because  that  would  cost  Trumbull  the  sup- 
port of  Lincoln's  own  'peculiar  friends.'  Up  for  re-election  as 
senator  that  year,  Trumbull  took  the  hint  and  stopped  pro- 
moting Judge  McLean.  But  frankly  he  didn't  think  Lincoln 
could  defeat  Seward." 

Oates  stresses  that  in  the  1850's  Lincoln  could  be  counted  on 
to  supply  precise  statements  of  the  moral  position  of  most 
Republicans-and  with  eloquence.  Indeed,  it  was  his  oratory 
and  writing  ability  which  made  him  a  national  political 
success.  During  the  Civil  War  this  ability  served  to  keep  up  his 
relations  with  the  liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  party. 

Nowhere  is  the  freshness  of  Oates's  approach  more  easily 
discerned  than  in  his  stress  on  Lincoln's  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  Massachusetts's  liberal  Senator  Charles 
Sumner  during  the  Civil  War.  Their  first  contacts  came  na- 
turally as  a  result  of  (1)  Sumner's  being  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  (2)  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  headstrong  and  domineering  Secretary  of  State, 
William  H.  Seward.  Lincoln  balanced  Seward's  belligerence 
towards  Great  Britain  against  Sumner's  impulse  to  pacify 
and  mollify.  "You  must  watch  him  and  overrule  him," 
Sumner  warned.  In  exchange  for  Sumner's  advice  on  foreign 
policy,  Sumner  got  access  to  the  President.  Their  relation- 
ship, like  most  of  Lincoln's  relationships,  had  its  ups  and 
downs.  When  Lincoln  condemned  Secretary  of  War  Simon 
Cameron  for  issuing  an  unauthorized  report  suggesting 
emancipating  and  arming  Negroes,  Oates  says, 

abolitionists  and  Republican  liberals  openly  condemned 
Lincoln's  stand  against  federal  emancipation  and  exerted 
all  their  powers  of  persuasion  to  change  his  mind.  Chief 
among  them  was  Charles  Sumner,  who  visited  Lincoln 
regularly  and  beseeched  him  to  stop  protecting  the  very  in- 
stitution that  had  caused  the  rebellion.  One  day,  as  Lincoln 
sat  in  the  Senate  galleries,  Sumner  gave  an  impassioned 
eulogy  to  Edward  Baker  .  .  .  Gesticulating  dramatically, 
Sumner  described  how  Baker  had  died  at  Ball's  Bluff  and 
then  —  looking  straight  at  Lincoln  now  —  Sumner  cried 
that  slavery  was   "the   murderer   of  our  dead  Senator 
[Baker]."  A  correspondent  said  that  Lincoln  started  violent- 
ly at  Sumner's  remark,   quite  as  though  he  had  been 
stabbed. 
Willing  to  compromise,  Sumner  supported  Lincoln's  plan  for 
gradual  and  compensated  emancipation  in  Delaware.  When  it 
stalled,  Lincoln  told  Sumner  that  "the  only  difference  be- 
tween you  and  me  on  this  subject  is  a  difference  of  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  time."  "Mr.  President,"  Sumner  replied,  "if  that  is 
the  only  difference  between  us,  I  will  not  say  another  word  to 


you  about  it  till  the  longest  time  you  name  has  passed  by." 
Despite  occasional  policy  differences,  their  personal  asso- 
ciation —  and  Sumner's  friendship  with  Mary  Lincoln  —  sur- 
vived right  up  to  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death  (and  after,  in  the 
case  of  Mary). 

The  very  fact  that  Oates  calls  Lincoln's  critics  on  the  left 
"liberal  Republicans"  indicates  his  principal  revision  of  the 
war  years  —  gone  is  the  artifical  story  of  tremendous  conflict 
and  tension  between  Lincoln  and  members  of  his  own  party. 
Lincoln  was  recognized  by  Republicans  as  a  liberal  Re- 
publican, sound  on  slavery,  for  his  entire  career. 

A  practitioner  of  biography  on  a  large  scale,  Oates  is  also  a 
master  of  the  thumbnail  biographical  sketch.  The  book  is 
dotted  with  delightful  little  portraits  of  men  who  played  im- 
portant parts  in  Lincoln's  life.  Again,  Charles  Sumner  pro- 
vides a  nice  example,  when  he  first  appears  on  the  scene  as  an 
advisor  to  Lincoln  on  policy  toward  England: 
An  arch,  sophisticated  bachelor  with  B.A.  and  law  degrees 
from  Harvard,   Sumner  even  looked  English,  with  his 
tailored  coats,  checkered  trousers,  and  English  gaiters.  He 
was  so  conscious  of  manners,  he  admitted,  "that  he  never 
allowed  himself,  even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber,  to 
fall  into  a  position  which  he  would  not  take  in  his  chair  in 
the  Senate.  'Habit,'  he  said,  'is  everything.'"  A  humorless, 
high-minded  man,  he  hated  slavery  and  spoke  out  with 
great  courage  against  racial  injustice  to  black  people.  Back 
in  1856,  he'd  almost  been  beaten  to  death  by  Congressman 
Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  and  had  gone  off  to 
Europe  to  convalesce.  He  had  rich  brown  hair  streaked  with 
gray,  a  massive  forehead,  blue  eyes,  and  a  rather  sad  smile. 
Mary  was  terribly  impressed  with  him.  And  so  was  Lincoln. 
His  adversary  in  foreign  policy  circles,  William  Seward,  also 
gets  a  nice  portrait: 

.  .  .  now  that  Seward  had  given  up  trying  to  run  the  admin- 
istration, Lincoln  liked  him  as  a  man  and  thoroughly  en- 
joyed his  company.  Sixty  years  old  and  slightly  stooped, 
Seward  resembled  a  jocular  bird  chewing  on  a  Havana 
cigar.  His  nose  was  hooked  in  a  beak,  his  ears  stuck  out,  his 
voice  was  husky,  his  eyebrows  thick  and  grizzly,  and  his 
silver    hair    always    disheveled.    He    was    a    celebrated 
raconteur,  loved  to  pun  and  banter,  often  braying  so  hard  at 
his  own  wit  that  it  left  him  hoarse.  A  chain  talker,  he  en- 
tertained guests  at  his  house  on  Lafayette  Square  with  "A 
regular  Niagara  flood"  of  chatter,  gossip,  and  uninhibited 
profanity.  And  how  he  could  entertain,  throwing  lavish 
dinner  parties  that  lasted  four  hours  and  went  through 
eleven  courses,  complete  with  imported  wines  and  brandy. 
Yet  he  was  a  man  of  many  moods  —  now  an  effusive  story- 
teller, now  a  cynic,  now  a  show-off,  now  atough  and  serious 
administrator.  In  all,  he  was  a  man  of  immeasurable  self- 
esteem,  so  certain  of  his  own  greatness  that  he  tipped  his 
hat  to  any  stranger  who  appeared  to  recognize  him. 
Befitting  the  stature  of  Sumner  and  Seward  and  their  im- 
portance in  the  Lincoln  story,  these  sketches  are  longer  than 
most,  but  they  are  typical  of  the  attention  to  character,  habit, 
and  appearance  in  Oates's  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  acquain- 
tances. 

As  these  sketches  may  indicate,  Professor  Oates  writes  in  a 
very  lively  style.  Those  who  fear  from  Oates's  academic 
credentials  that  this  will  be  a  scholarly  tome  with  Teutonic 
footnotes  are  in  for  a  very  pleasant  surprise.  This  professor's 
style  happens  to  be  conversational.  He  uses  contractions 
(he'd,  didn't,  hadn't,  and  so  forth)  regularly.  He  uses  sentence 
fragments  regularly  —  for  example:   "Now  to  get  these 
operations  in  motion  before  autumn  set  in"  (page  257).  He  uses 
marks  of  elision  to  indicate  pauses:  "McClellan  was  in  bed 
.  .  .faking  illness,  fumed  some  Republicans,  so  he  wouldn't 
have  to  fight"  (page  283).  He  concludes  sections  with  sen- 
tences suggestive  of  ominous  and  foreboding  events.  When 
Lincoln  visited  the  Confederate  capital  after  its  fall  and  less 
than  a  week  before  his  assassination,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  happy  party  aboard  the  steamer  River  Queen: 
Mary  rejoined  Lincoln  at  City  Point  with  a  "choice  little 
party"  that  included  Sumner  and  Lizzie  Keckley.  They'd 
come  down  a  few  days  ago  and  toured  Richmond  them- 
selves; and  the  sight  of  the  rebel  capital  and  transformed 
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Sumner  "into  a  lad  of  sixteen."  On  the  journey  back  to 
Washington,  they  had  a  long  discussion  about  Shakes- 
peare, and  Lincoln  entertained  the  group  by  reading  the 
scene  in  Macbeth  where  Duncan  is  assassinated. 
With  Malice  Toward  None  is  a  book  in  the  Thomas  and  Luthin 
tradition,  and,  of  course,  Oates  has  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  his  predecessors'  work.  His  discussion  of  the 
executive  routine  at  the  White  House  follows  Thomas's 
chapter  on  that  subject  very  closely,  as  well  it  might,  since 
that  is  the  finest  chapter  in  the  last  couple  hundred  pages  of 
Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography.  Hereis  a  sample  of  how  close 
the  two  books  can  be,  this  time  on  Lincoln's  last  cabinet 
meeting: 
the  Southern  people.  Lincoln  spoke  kindly  of  Lee  and  other 
officers  and  especially  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Con- 
federate army  who  had  fought  bravely  in  a  cause  they  held 
dear.  Stanton  presented  a  plan  of  reconstruction  which 
would  have  wiped  out  old  state  boundaries,  but  Lincoln  did 
not  favor  it.  He  was  glad  that  Congress  was  not  in  session, 
for  he  hoped  to  have  friendly  relations  re-established  before 
it  met.  "There  are  men  in  Congress,"  he  observed,"  .  .  .  who 
possess  feelings  of  hate  and  vindictiveness  in  which  I  do  not 
sympathize  and  can  not  participate."  He  hoped  there  would 
be  no  persecutions,  "no  bloody  work";  enough  blood  had 
been  shed.  No  one  need  expect  him  to  take  part  in  vengeful 
dealings,    even   toward  the   worst   of  the  secessionists. 
"Frighten  them  out  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "open  the 
gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off"  —  he  waved  his 
great  hands  a  though  shooing  sheep  out  of  a  lot. 
[Oates]  On  other  reconstruction  matters,  they  deferred  the 
question  of  Negro  suffrage,  knowing  that  it  would  require 
extended  debate.  As  for  punishing  the  rebels,  Lincoln  made 
it  clear  that  he  wanted  "no  bloody  work,"  no  war  trials, 
hangings  and  firing  squads  —  not  even  for  rebel  leaders. 
But  he  would  like  to  "frighten  them  out  of  the  country,"  he 
said,  "open  the  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off."  He 
waved  his  hands  as  though  he  were  shooing  chickens. 
At  other  times,  especially  when  dealing  with  the  war  years, 
Thomas  seems  a  bit  overwhelmed  by  the  crush  of  events  and 
loses  sight  of  Lincoln  as  a  man.  When  treating  the  draft  riots 
of  1863,  for  example,  Thomas's  paragraphs  get  choppy  (six  on 
the  one  page  describing  the  draft  law  and  its  social  results). 
He  describes  Lincoln's  dealings  with  New  York's  Governor 
Seymour  at  the  time  of  the  riots  this  way: 
Greeley  and  other  Republican  editors  reviled  Seymour  as  a 
Copperhead,  but  Lincoln  treated  his  opposition  as  born  of 
honest  conviction.  He  would  welcome  an  opinion  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  replied  to  the  Governor,  but  he  could  not 
wait  for  it.  He  must  have  soldiers,  for  the  enemy  was  driving 
every  able-bodied  man  into  the  ranks  "very  much  as  a 
butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a  slaughter-pen."  He  would 
give  New  York  all  possible  credits  for  enlistments,  but  the 
draft  must  go  on. 

Lincoln  was  not  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
draft  law;  he  was  obliged  to  administer  it  as  Congress  had 
framed  it.  But  much  of  his  time  had  to  be  spent  in  explan- 
ation and  adjustment  of  various  governors'  complaints. 
"My  purpose,"  he  wrote  to  Seymour,  "is  to  be  .  .  .  just  and 
constitutional;  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  the  impor- 
tant duty,  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the 
unity,  and  free  principles  of  our  common  country."  About  a 
month  later  the  draft  was  quietly  resumed  in  New  York 
City. 
So  ends  this  section  in  Thomas's  book.  It  seems  brittle  and 
stiff  and  legalistic  in  tone,  when  compared  to  Oates's  section 
on  the  same  subject: 
What  did  Lincoln  want,  Seymour  raged,  New  York  City 
ablaze  with  riots?  The  city  cut  off  from  the  outside  world 
and  "given  over  to  a  howling  mob?" 

Of  course  Lincoln  didn't  want  any  more  mob  outbreaks  — 
it  was  terrible,  he  said,  for  working  people  to  maul  and 
murder  other  working  people  as  they  had  in  New  York  City. 
But  he  told  Seymour  he  would  not  suspend  the  draft,  not 
when  the  enemy  was  forcing  all  available  men  into  his 
ranks,  "very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocks  into  a 
slaughter  pen,"  in  hopes  of  attacking  again  and  destroying 
all  the  Union  had  gained  at  Gettysburg  .  .  . 


In  mid  September  Lincoln  prepared  a  two-fisted  defense 
of  the  draft,  arguing  that  it  was  not  only  Constitutional,  but 
based  on  sound  historical  precendent  as  well.  Did  not  the 
Founding  Fathers  resort  to  conscription  in  the  Revolution 
and  the  War  of  1812?  Are  we  not  now  to  use  what  our  own 
Fathers  employed?  "Are  we  degenerate?  Has  the  manhood 
of  our  race  run  out?"  He  was  resolutely  determined,  he  in- 
formed the  Cabinet,  to  stand  behind  the  draft  —  and  to  deal 
with  officials  who  obstructed  it  as  he'd  dealt  with  Vallan- 
digham:  he  would  banish  them  all  to  the  Confederacy. 

Hay  was  amazed  at  how  tough  Lincoln  was  becoming. 

"The  Tycoon  is  in  fine  whack,"  Hay  said  of  the  President. 

"He  is  managing  this  war,  the  draft,  foreign  relations,  and 

planning  a  reconstruction  of  the  Union,  all  at  once.  I  never 

knew  with  what  tryannous  authority  he  rules  the  Cabinet, 

till  now.  The  most  important  thing  he  decides  &  there  is  no 

cavil."  "He  will  not  be  bullied  —  even  by  his  friends." 

The  pasage  from  Oates  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  man  who  dealt 

with  the  draft  problem  and,  for  my  money,  he  is  more  nearly 

the  sort  of  man  who  could  win  the  largest  war  in  American 

history. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  use  Luthin's  and  Thomas's 
works,  Oates  benefits  from  much  research  conducted  since 
their  time.  His  book  is  notably  better  for  being  able  to  use 
Justin  and  Linda  Levitt  Turner's  Mary  Todd  Lincoln:  Her 
Life  and  Letters  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1972)  and  David 
Donald's  biography  of  Charles  Sumner,  for  example. 

It  is  not  without  its  peculiar  weaknesses.  Lincoln's  ideas  are 
hard  to  find.  Even  though  he  was  not  a  philospher  or  in  any 
sense  a  systematic  social  thinker,  still  his  world  view  merits 
some  systematic  exploration,  analysis,  and  rendering.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  from  Oates's  book  where  all  the  policies 
came  from  and  how  they  all  fit  together  at  any  moment. 

Ironically  —  given  Oates's  reputation  as  a  debunker  — 
another  weakness  is  that  the  book  is  so  pro-Lincoln  that  it 
sometimes  takes  Lincoln's  view  of  his  enemies  uncritically. 
Oates  gives  Stephen  Douglas  very  short  shrift,  and  there  is 
nothing  like  the  appreciation  of  Lincoln's  rival  one  can  find  in 
David  Potter  and  Don  E.  Fehrenbacher's,  The  Impending 
Crisis,  which  manages  to  admire  both  men  by  understanding 
both  of  them. 

It  smacks  of  a  twentieth-century  academic's  secular  preju- 
dices to  ignore  that  innermost  of  subjects,  religion,  in  a  book 
which  seeks  to  reveal  the  inner  man.  There  is  a  brief  mention 
of  religion  early  in  book,  and  Oates  never  mentions  it  again. 
This  defies  the  pattern  of  increasing  evidence  of  religiosity 
which  most  scholars  have  found  in  Lincoln's  life,  and  it  defies 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  on  whom  Oates 
commonly  relies  for  other  points  in  Lincoln's  life,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  and  Noah  Brooks,  for  example. 

Finally,  of  course,  one  can  object  that  there  is  little  that  is 
new  in  the  book  —  that  is,  little  that  stems  from  Oates's  own 
research  in  original  sources.  Yet  this  can  hardly  be  a  weak- 
ness in  a  book  which,  despite  the  media  hype  for  selling  it,  was 
surely  not  meant  to  come  up  with  anything  new  on  its  own.  It 
was  meant  merely  to  incorporate  all  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  twenty-five  years  since  Thomas's  book  ap- 
peared. Oates  even  adopts  Thomas'sfootnoteformat,  which  is 
to  have  no  footnotes  but  to  bunch  the  references  by  section, 
suggesting  where  all  the  directly  quoted  material  appears. 

Nevertheless,  one  can  achieve  something  "new"  by  ac- 
cumulation of  details  garnered  from  others'  work.  This  is 
what  makes  a  successful  and  original  synthesis.  The  presen- 
tation of  a  tough  and  Jacksonian  Lincoln  in  a  book  which 
nevertheless  admires  Lincoln  is  rather  original,  I  think,  and 
satisfies  a  demand  in  the  field.  It  has  long  been  difficult  to  fi- 
gure out  how  a  tender-hearted  Lincoln  ever  won  that  war; 
Oates  explains  it  and  does  so  without  diminishing  the  size  of 
Lincoln's  heart.  The  book  does  not  achieve  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess in  synthesis  that  David  Potter  and  Don  Fehrenbacher  do 
in  another  book  published  by  Harper  and  Row,  The  Impen- 
ding Crisis,  but  that  book  is  a  masterpiece.  If  work  in  the  Lin- 
coln field  never  dipped  below  Oates's  high  standard,  the  field 
would  be  a  dazzling  one  indeed. 

Lincoln  students  should  greet  Stephen  Oates,  who  is  no  de- 
bunker  and  who  is  a  capable  biographer,  with  open  arms  and 
with  no  malice  at  all.  He  has  served  us  well. 
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Russell  Kirk  Says:  <  #" 

Dignity  Of  Lincoln 
Can  Hearten  Us  Still 

In  unpromising  circumstances,  there  was 
born  162  years  ago  a  boy  who  was  to  become 
the  subject  of,  more  biographies  than  any  oth- 
er American.  From  a  Southern  poor-white 
background  there  would 
emerge,  slowly,  the  form  of 
a  man  who  —  until  very  late 
—  seemed  thoroughly  un- 
likely to  become  a  molder  of 
opinion  or  of  party,  let  alone 
a  statesman  of  dignity. 

This  Kentucky  boy  would 
become  a  man  who  would 
enter  politics  simply  with 
the  modest  hope  of  making 
a  tolerable  living  from  of- 
fice; clumsy  always,  often  reckless;  declaring 
in  his  debates  with  Douglas  that  it  is  "better 
to  be  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion."  He  would 
be  defeated  for  years  in  every  endeavor  to 
influence  national  politics;  a  self-taught  coun- 
try lawyer,  sunk  in  melancholy,  married  to  a 
neurotic  woman,  eclipsed  in  his  own  party  by 
men  whose  talents  seemed  to  outshine  his  im- 
measurably. 

We  see  him  (through  the  eyes  of  his  part- 
ner Herndon)  enduring  the  excesses  of  his  dis- 
orderly children,  who  "soon  gutted  the  room 
—  gutted  the  shelves  of  books  —  rifled  the 
,  drawers  and  riddled  boxes  —  battered  the 
points  of  gold  pens  against  the  stove  —  turned 
over  the  inkstands  on  the  papers  —  scattered 
letters  over  the  office  and  danced  over  them." 
We  see  him  apparently  unfit  for  regular  busi- 
ness of  any  description,  his  office  all  higgle- 
dy-piggledy, amidst  its  confusion  an  envelope 
marked,  in  his  hand,  "When  you  can't  find  it 
anywhere  else,  look  into  this." 

We  see  him,  only  three  years  before  he  won 
the  presidential  election,  still  an  obscure  and 
gawky  backlands  attorney,  attending  court  in 
Cincinnati  in  his  rumpled  clothes,  a  blue  cot- 
ton umbrella  in  his  hand,  snubbed  by  Stanton 
and  other  distinguished  lawyers.  The  man  still 
seemed  pathetic  at  best,  if  not  downright  ludi- 
crous; all  the  majesty  and  all  the  loneliness  of 
his  tragic  triumph  were  yet  to  come. 

So  Abraham  Lincoln  seemed  to  the  casual 
observer.  For  all  that,  ever  since  boyhood  his 
friends  had  perceived  in  this  curious  being 
some  element  of  greatness.  Here  stood  a  man 
of  sorrows.  It  always  has  been  true  that  mel- 
ancholy men  are  the  wittiest;  and  Lincoln's 
off-color  yarns,  told  behind  a  log  barn  or  in 
some  dingy  Springfield  office,  were  part  and 
parcel  of  his  consciousness  that  ours  is  a 
world  of  vanities.  When  he  entered  upon  high 
office,  this  wry  humor  became  an  element  of 
his  high  old  Roman  virtue. 


The  attempts  of  some  biographers  to  find 
the  source  of  his  brooding  sorrowfulness  in 
some  early  blighted  romance  are  puerile 
"What?  Would  you  cry  for  a  little  girl?"  Epic- 
tetus  asks.  So  it  was  with  Lincoln.  He  was  no 
woman's  man,  and  his  marriage  was  made 
tolerable  only  by  his  own  vast  charity. 

He  never  was  the  man  to  weep  over  his 
own  blemishes  or  blunders.  "In  my  poor,  lean 
lank  face,"  he  said,  "nobody  has  ever  seen 
arty  cabbages  sprouting  out." 

The  vanity  of  human  wishes:  Lincoln's 
awareness  of  this  hard  reality,  combining  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  mortality 
made  the  man  strong  in  his  sadness,  and  gave 
him  the  power  to  endure  the  burdens  of  his 
office.  When  Chief  Justice  Taney  administered 
the  inaugural  oath  to  the  first  Republican 
President,  the  strange  giant  in  the  new  black 
suit  stared  with  lackluster  eyes  down  upon  the 
crowd,  the  soldiers,  and  the  cannon  from  a 
rough  platform  built  against  the  unfinished 
Capitol. 

• 

Lincoln  seemed  mediocre  enough,  in  I860* 
certainly  he  had  no  magnetism,  until  his  last 
months.  Virtue,  however,  he  did  possess;  and 
from  that  soil  of  virtue  there  sprang  up  digni- 
ty, the  soil  being  sprinkled  with  blood  The 
model  of  that  dignity  heartens  us  still,  in 
times  nearly  as -trying  as  Lincoln's  own 


Authority  Calls  Lincoln 
'Greatest  American  Ever' 


by  Glenn  Kerfoot 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  were  in  the  White 
House  today  he  would  almost  certainly- 
be  receiving  psychiatric  care,  according 
to  Dr.  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr.,  professor 
of  history  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, considered  by  colleagues  and  schol- 
ars the  foremost  living  authority  on  the 
Civil  War. 

Speaking  for  a  record  16th  time  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Civil  War 
Round  Table  recently,  Robertson  pointed 
out  that  the  war  years  exacted  such  a  ter- 
rible toll  on  the  16th  President  that  by 
1865  he  was  a  very  sick  man.  However, 
his  devotion  to  duty  and  deep  seated 
faith  kept  him  working  at  a  feverish  pace 
that  astonished  his  staff  and  cabinet. 

Lincoln's  energies  and  dedication  were 
so  well  known,  and  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly documented  by  historians,  that 
even  today  Americans  tend  to  view  him 
as  a  kind  of  superhuman  who  dwelt  on  a 
plane  above  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
laments  Robertson.  "However  pure  their 
motives,  those  who  elevate  Lincoln  to  the 
status  of  demigod  are  guilty  of  eliminat- 
ing the  real  flesh  and  blood  figure,"  he 

said. 

Although  calling  him  "the  greatest 
American  who  ever  lived,"  the  speaker 
emphasized  that  Lincoln  was  nothing  if 
not  human.  In  fact,  Robertson  said,  the 
most  moving  of  his  human  virtues  was 
his  unfailing  touch  with  the  common  peo- 
ple, an  attribute  which  prompted  him  to 
write  countless  personal  letters  of  condo- 


lence to  the  grief  stricken  relatives  of  sol- 
diers killed  in  action. 

Another  of  Lincoln's  attributes  fre- 
quently overlooked  today,  according  to 
Robertson,  was  his  consummate  skill  as 
a  master  politician.  Unlike  Jefferson 
Davis,  Lincoln  appointed  the  best  people 
he  could  find,  then  gave  them  the  free- 
dom to  do  their  jobs.  He  feels  this  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  outcome  of  the 

Civil  War. 

In  closing,  Robertson  added  that  only 
one  possessed  of  Lincoln's  humanity 
could  have  exhorted  Americans  on  both 
sides,  near  the  end  of  the  war.  to  "bind 
up  the  nation's  wounds,  with  malice  to- 
ward none,  and  with  charity  for  all. 
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Lincoln's  life  intrigues 
each  new  generation 


LAST  JUNE  18,  after  being 
closed  13  months  for  restoration, 
the  doors  to  the  Lincoln  Home  re- 
opened to  the  public,  a  public  that 
waited  in  long  lines  to  be  trans- 
ported back  in  time  through  the 
magnificently  renovated  rooms 
of  the  home. 

*  During  the  weeks  and  months 
that  followed,  that  interest  In  the 
only  home  the  16th  president 
ever  owned  never  waned.  By 
year's  end  the  number  of  visitors 
was  nearly  40  percent  higher 
than  in  1986  —  the  last  time  the 
home  was  opened  all  year. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great 
Emancipator  who  not  only  freed 
the  slaves  but  also  freed  a  nation 
from  the  bondage  of  slavery,  con- 
tinues to  intrigue  one  generation 
of  Americans  after  another.  That 
fascination  attracts  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Land 
of  Lincoln,  to  the  many  historic 
sites  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed, to  the  city  that  he  loved. 

TODAY    WE    OBSERVE    the 

180th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's birth.  In  numerous  ways  — 
the  55th  annual  National  Ameri- 
can Legion  Pilgrimage  to  Lin- 
coln's Tomb,  the  42nd  annual  Vet- 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars 
pilgrimage,  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Symposium  at  the  Old  State  Capi- 
tol, the  Abraham  Lincoln  Associa- 
tion dinner,  as  well  as  special 
events  at  the  Lincoln  Home  Visi- 
tors Center  —  Springfield  resi- 
dents will  be  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  this  nation's  legendary  figures. 

Interestingly,  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans are  not  the  only  ones  attract- 
ed by  the  Lincoln  mystique.  His 
life,  and  the  critical  role  he 
played  in  the  nation's  history, 
have  held  a  fascination  for  histo- 
rians, researchers  and  scholars 
ever  since  his  death  In  1865.  In 
thousands  of  articles,  books  and 
treatises,  those  individuals  have 
tried  to  capture  on  paper  the 
qualities  that  elevated  Lincoln  to 
greatness. 

And  what  have  they  discov- 
ered? In  the  reams  of  research 
they  have  donej  five  of  Lincoln's 
special  attributes  seem  to  surface 
repeatedly:  his  compassion,  his 
humility,  his  deep  faith,  his  sense 
of  moral  purpose,  and  his  sense  of 
humor. 

LINCOLN  CARED  for  people 
and  understood  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature.  Having  suffered  loss 
himself  —  both  political,  In  his 


early  failures  at  seeking  office, 
and  personal,  in  the  deaths  of  two 
of  his  sons  —  he  was  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  tolled  un- 
der the  weight  of  slavery  and 
those  who  fought  on  both  sides  in 
the  Civil  War  for  what  they  be- 
lieved was  right. 

Closely  tied  to  that  compassion 
was  his  humility.  He  shunned  spe- 
cial privileges  and  treatment  be- 
cause he  saw  himself  as  no  better 
than  any  other  human  being.  That 
humility  was  in  turn  deeply  en- 
twined in  his  faith. 

Lincoln  lived  each  day  recog- 
nizing his  insignificance  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  Yet  he  also  recog- 
nized that  he  was  a  tool  In  Divine 
hands  to  be  utilized  as  part  of  the 
master  plan.  He  saw  himself  as  a 
humble  servant  of  one  who  held 
much  greater  power  than  he. 

WHILE  HE  WAS  not  a  regular 
churchgoer,  he  was  a  firm  believ- 
er In  prayer.  He  prayed  in  time  of 
crisis;  he  prayed  in  time  of  vic- 
tory. He  prayed  by  himself,  and 
he  rallied  the  nation  to  prayer, 
for  as  the  theologian  Dr.  Elton 
Trueblood  once  wrote,  "he 
prayed  for  guidance,  and  he 
prayed  in  gratitude." 

As  a  result,  that  humility  and 
deep  faith  gave  him  a  sense  of 
moral  purpose.  The  purpose  for 
which  he  thought  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  presidency  was  to 
preserve  the  Union.  He  saw  de- 
mocracy as  mankind's  greatest 
experiment  in  government;  the 
civil  conflict  that  he  so  despised 
was  the  tragic  means  by  which 
the  inalienable  rights  of  "life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
had  to  be  preserved. 

Finally,  Lincoln  possessed  a 
sense  of  humor  without  which  — 
many  historians  feel  —  he  could 
not  have  endured  the  tremendous 
burden  he  bore.  Using  witty 
sayings  and  homespun  anecdotes, 
he  was  able  to  lighten  that  load 
for  himself  and  those  who  helped 
him. 

WE  HAVE  NO  doubt  that 
scholars  in  generations  to  come 
will  continue  to  search  for  the  es- 
sence of  Abraham  Lincoln;  how- 
ever, we  doubt  that  they  will  dis- 
cover any  attributes  as  essential 
to  understanding  him  as  these 
five.  Today  is  a  good  day  to  recall 
those  qualities  and  to  realize  that 
they  are  needed  not  just  by  our 
leaders.  All  of  us  can  benefit  from 
the  lessons  Mr.  Lincoln  taught  us 
by  the  way  he  lived. 
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Follow  Lincoln's  example,  officials  urge 


by  Anthony  Hebron 

Americans  should  strive  to  follow  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  na- 
tional, state  and  local  officials  said  Sunday. 

During  ceremonies  observing  the  birth- 
day of  America's  16th  president,  officials 
praised  Lincoln  for  his  values,  patriotism, 
work  ethic  and  love  of  mankind. 

They  also  challenged  Americans  to  live 
by  Lincoln's  words  and  deeds. 

"The  ideals  Lincoln  held  are  part  of 
America's  past,  and  her  future."  said  H.F. 
"Sparky"  Gierke,  commander  of  about  4 
million  legionnaires. 

"The  torch  cf  leadership  has  been 
passed  down  through  the  generations," 
Gierke  continued.  "Along  with  the  torch 
the  words  and  wisdom  of  Lincoln  have 


Detroit  Urban  League  President  N. 
Charles  Anderson,  speaking  at  the 
Springfield  NAACP's  68th  Annual  Lin- 
coln-Douglass Banquet,  says  black 
people  should  use  their  financial, 
educational  and  political  powers  to 
gain  equality.  Page  2. 


been  given  to  each  generation.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  to  carry  on  the  work  of  those  who 
come  before  us.  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not 
waiver  from  his  appointed  course  of  action, 
and  neither  shall  we." 

U.S.  Sen.  Paul  Simon,  D-Illinois,  agreed. 
"We  need  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to- 
day. We  need  to  follow  the  example  of 


Abraham  Lincoln." 

Gierke  and  Simon  spoke  al  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  32  ceremony  that  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  birth  of  Lincoln.  The  legion  held 
its  55th  annual  pilgrimage  to  Lincoln's 
Tomb  on  Sunday. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony,  20 
wreaths  of  dark  brown  leaves  and  a  wreath 
of  green  leaves  from  President  George 
Bush  were  placed  before  Lincoln's  Tomb. 
The  Springfield  Sweet  Adelines,  dressed  in 
navy  blue  and  red,  sang  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  and  "This  Is  My  country.". 

After  the  legion's  ceremony,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  held  their  42nd  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Lincoln's  Tomb,  featuring  a 
parade  of  flags  and  gun  salute. 

Four  wreaths  of  buddy  poppy  were 
placed  before  Lincoln's  Tomb  during  the 
VFW  ceremony. 
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LINCOLN? 

His  name  can  be  heard  on  politicians '  lips,  but  the  man 
and  his  times  are  being  lost  to  Americans  today 
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very  new  generation  of  Americans 
needs  to  get  in  touch  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  the  most  written  about 
figure  in  American  history  and  the 
most  mysterious;  the  most  familiar  of  faces 
and  the  most  evanescent  in  spirit.  Endlessly 
invoked  by  politicians,  he  is  "the  great  Ameri- 
can story,"  in  the  words  of  a  moving  docu- 
mentary scheduled  for  four  hours  of  network 
prime  time  later  this  year.  Our  other  Rush- 
more-size  leaders  had  political  careers  that 
spanned  decades;  Lincoln  occupied  center 
stage  for  only  a  half-dozen  years,  from  his  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
late  1858  to  his  assassination  in  April  1865. 
Yet  he  was  the  most  severely  tested  of  our 
leaders,  the  most  ravaged  by  time  and  care,  as 
he  held  the  nation  to  his  principles,  from  Illi- 
nois prairie  towns  to  battlefields  where 
600,000  Americans  — he  insisted  that  the  Con- 
federates always  were,  and  must  remain, 
Americans  — met  their  deaths. 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away,"  he  said  at  his  second  inaugural,  42 
days  before  his  death.  "Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by 
the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

The  resonance  of  Lincoln's  life  and  princi- 
ples changes  over  time,  however.  A  half  centu- 
ry ago,  as  Americans  faced  the  prospect  of 
fighting  another  great  war,  Lincoln  was  a  more 
familiar  figure.  Millions  of  Americans  had  liv- 
ing memories  of  the  war  — Harry  Truman's 


mother  remembered  when  Union  troops  burst 
into  her  farmhouse  —  and  the  flames  of  pas- 
sion aroused  by  that  war  still  burned.  A  1930s 
joint  reunion  of  Civil  War  veterans  almost 
broke  up  because  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  could  not  abide  the  Confeder- 
ates displaying  the  Stars  and  Bars.  It  was  easy 
in  that  era  to  imagine  living  in  Lincoln's  day, 
for  much  of  the  technology  of  1860  — steam 
rail,  the  telegraph,  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs—was still  familiar,  much  more  so  than 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Founders  was  to  Lin- 
coln's contemporaries. 

Character  issue.  The  moral  basis  of  Lin- 
coln's politics  was  familiar  then,  too.  He  was 
an  upwardly  mobile  striver  in  times  bursting 
with  economic  energy  and  a  gloomy,  intro- 
spective philosopher  in  a  culture  fragrant  with 
romantic  literature.  Lincoln  was  both  a  wily 
political  operator  and  a  stern  moralizer.  The 
key  decision  of  his  political  career  was  made 
on  moral  principle.  In  1858,  national  Republi- 
can leaders  wanted  to  leave  Douglas  unop- 
posed for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Lincoln, 
insisting  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  that 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  would 
allow  slavery  in  new  territories,  must  be  op- 
posed, ran  and  pressed  Douglas  into  their  de- 
bates. Yet  Lincoln  always  acknowledged  that 
principle  must  be  pursued  within  practical 
limits  imposed  by  law  and  public  opinion:  He 
supported  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  confessed 
he  had  no  idea  how  to  abolish  slavery  even  if 
he  had  the  power.  In  the  end,  he  recognized 
that  assertion  of  principle  might  require  force 
and  violence.  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,"  he  said  in  1858.  A  year  later,  as 
the  abolitionist  John  Brown  was  hanged,  Lin- 
coln told  Southerners  that  if  they  rebelled,  it 
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"will  be  our  duty  to  deal  with  you  as  old 
John  Brown  has  been  dealt  with." 

Today,  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
Civil  War  are  mostly  extinguished.  The 
war  is  an  object  of  interest,  not  ardor. 
The  civil-rights  revolution  of  the  1960s 
has  replaced  the  war  of  the  1860s  as  the 
event  determining  the  place  of  blacks  in 
American  life.  Our  everyday  technolo- 
gy—airplanes, long-distance  telephone 
and  fax,  television  —  has  made  Lincoln's 
time,  and  even  FDR's,  remote  to  us. 

Principled  pragmatism.  Even  more  dis- 
tant is  Lincoln's  insistence,  as  historian 
Harry  Jaffa  puts  it,  that  democracy  must 
be  based  not  just  on  "mere  opinion"  but 
on  a  "moral  purpose."  In  a  situation 
with  no  precedent,  through  events  of  the 
greatest  horror,  with  almost  no  truly 
faithful  allies,  Lincoln  never  lost  sight  of 
his  principles  and  showed  astonishing 
political  skills  —  maneuvering  the  rebels 
into  firing  the  first  shot,  holding  Border 
States  in  the  Union  and  then  freeing  the 
slaves,  choosing  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  to  lead  his  armies  and  manipu- 
lating political  allies.  Today's  politicians, 
with  their  hair-trigger  responsiveness  to 
conflicting  public  demands  and  their  is- 
sues carved  into  24-hour  news  cycles,  of- 
ten seem  unable  to  master  Lincoln's 
principled  pragmatism.  They  and  the 
voters  they  represent  have  lost  the  toler- 
ance always  needed  in  a  democracy  for 
the  tension  between  the  moral  princi- 
ples for  which  it  must  stand  and  the 
practical  realities  it  must  respect.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  had  confidence  their  coun- 
try stood  for  great  moral  principles  even 
as  they  understood  its  government  must 
compromise  with  tawdry  practical  reali- 
ties. In  the  turmoil  of  the  1960s,  that 
confidence  seemed  to  vanish,  along  with 
much  of  our  knack  for  practical  politics; 
no  leader,  save  for  a  while  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, has  really  recovered  either  one. 

Lincoln,  who  persevered  when  those 
principles  and  realities  led  to  war,  teach- 
es a  final  lesson:  that  in  a  tragic  world  we 
must  have  an  energetic  sympathy  for  ev- 
eryone. After  the  searing  words  of  the 
second  inaugural  comes  its,  and  almost 
Lincoln's,  last  sentence:  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations." 

By  Michael  Barone 


Al£XANDER  HESLER 


■  Cleanshaven  until  he  ran 
for  president,  Lincoln  grew 
whiskers  late  in  1860 
(above,  center)  and  liked  his 
new  dignified  look.  But  un- 
like today's  politicians,  he 
never  gathered  his  whole 
family  for  a  portrait,  never 
posed  with  his  wife  and  was 
photographed  only  with  his 
youngest  son,  Tad.  Lincoln 
spoiled  his  children  shame- 
lessly and  was  crushed  when 
his  middle  son,  Willie,  died 
from  typhoid  early  in  1862. 
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ALEXANDER  GARDNER 


The  furrows 

of  HIS  FACE 


The  outsize  ears  and  nose.  The  dark 
beard.  The  somber  eyes  and  shag- 
gy eyebrows.  The  mouth  set  with 
determination  and  the  skin  weathered 
by  prairie  wind  and  political  worry.  His- 
tory has  known  no  face  more  famous  — 
looking  out  from  Mount  Rushmore, 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  from  mil- 
lions of  1-cent  coins  and  $5  bills.  Nature 
struck  the  icon,  politics  embellished  it 
and  the  nascent  art  of  photography  en- 
shrined the  image  forevermore. 

A  crucial  enhancement  came  just  be- 
fore Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency 
in  1860.  An  11-year-old  girl  wrote  to  the 
beardless  candidate  urging  that  he  grow 
whiskers  ("You  would  look  a  great  deal 
better  for  your  face  is  so  thin").  Lincoln 
was  so  pleased  that  for  years  he  carried 
little  Grace  Bedell's  letter  in  his  pocket. 
No  cannier  advice  was  ever  given  a  poli- 
tician. Though  the  press  teased  him  (one 
paper  quoted  a  "cockney"  as  saying  Lin- 
coln was  "a-puttin'  on  'airs"),  whiskers 
gave  him  a  new  mien  of  moral  authority. 

The  framers.  Mathew  Brady  and  others 
took  some  120  pictures  of  the  president, 
making  him  the  most  photographed  man 
of  his  era.  He  was  often  posed  in  postures 
of  stony  contemplation,  his  head  high,  his 
big  paws  at  rest,  a  lion  in  regal  repose. 
Convention  dictated  such  for  statesmen. 
So  did  wet-plate  photography.  The  end- 
less exposure  time  — up  to  a  minute  — 
induced  premature  rigor  mortis  in  sub- 
jects, discouraging  smiles  or  other  dis- 
plays of  spontaneity. 

The  still  camera  caught  the  gravity  of 
Lincoln,  freezing  the  image  for  eternity. 
Yet  it  did  not  — could  not  — capture  his 
earthy  animation,  a  quality  widely  re- 
marked by  those  who  saw  him  in  the 
flesh.  "Graphic  art  was  powerless," 
wrote  his  secretary,  John  Nicolay,  "be- 
fore a  face  that  moved  through  a  thou- 
sand delicate  gradations  of  line,  contour, 
light,  and  shade,  sparkle  of  the  eye  and 
curve  of  the  lip,  in  the  long  gamut  of 
expression  from  grave  to  gay  and  back 
again  from  the  rollicking  jollity  of  laugh- 
ter to  that  serious,  faraway  look  with  pro- 
phetic intuitions."  Lincoln  was  much  too 
homely  ever  to  have  succeeded  in  politics 
in  the  television  age,  it  is  sometimes  said. 
And  said  wrongly.  How  television  would 
have  loved  that  magnetic,  mobile  mug. 
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■  It  is  early  1865  and  the  Union  Army  is  winning  the  war.  But  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  really  needed  good  news  to  crack  a  smile.  Even  in  periods  of  great  stress, 
he  laughed  often,  sometimes  boisterously,  although  his  fabled  mirth  could  not  be 
adequately  captured  by  the  posed,  long-exposure  photography  of  the  day. 


The  Echo  of 
his  laughter 

The  commander  in  chief  was  also 
the  storyteller  in  chief,  the  quip- 
ster  in  chief,  a  country  ham  that 
couldn't  be  cured.  Lincoln  joked  more 
than  any  president  before  or  since  and 
did  it  at  a  time  when  statesmen  were 
expected  to  be  as  solemn  as  churchwar- 
dens. "I  laugh  because  I  must  not 
weep  — that's  all,  that's  all,"  he  once 
said.  Indeed,  jokes  drove  the  demons  of 
melancholy  back  into  the  hidy-holes  of 
his  mind.  Yet  Lincoln's  wit  was  more 
than  a  suit  of  mail  against  despair.  One 
minute  it  was  a  feather  duster  tickling 
friends,  another  minute  a  velvet-tipped 
lance  pricking  foes,  as  when  he  pro- 
nounced Stephen  A.  Douglas's  argu- 
ments as  thin  as  a  homeopathic  soup 
"made  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a  pigeon 
that  had  starved  to  death." 

Lines  like  that  smacked  of  the  lathe. 
Others  sprang  from  his  lips  in  an  inspired 
instant.  Hearing  that  a  senator's  brother- 
in-law  was  in  trouble  for  peeping  over  a 
transom  at  a  disrobing  mademoiselle, 
Lincoln  averred  that  the  cad  "should  be 
elevated  to  the  peerage."  Introduced  to 
an  Indian  named  Crying  Water,  Lincoln 
couldn't  help  remembering  his  earlier 
visit  with  a  certain  Minnehaha  (Laugh- 
ing Water)  and  couldn't  help  asking,  "I 
suppose  your  name  is  Minneboohoo." 
As  another  might  walk  a  dog  for  recrea- 
tion, Lincoln  walked  his  wit. 

Skunk  work.  Not  least,  the  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  wrote  the 
book  on  the  political  uses  of  humor,  used 
jokes  as  exercises  in  evasion.  Delegations 
often  came  to  the  White  House  with  de- 
mands or  questions  Lincoln  had  no  wish 
to  hear.  He  would  recite  his  stories  with 
gusto,  scratching  his  elbows  and  guffaw- 
ing loudly  as  the  punch  lines  neared. 
Soon  the  visitors  were  out  the  door  of  the 
White  House,  still  laughing  at  good  old 
Abe,  happy  to  have  seen  him  even  if 
somehow  they  had  never  managed  to 
bring  up  the  topic  taxing  their  minds. 
Once,  when  Lincoln  fired  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber, some  senators  pressed  him  to  cashier 
the  whole  cabinet.  That  reminded  the 
president  of  a  farmer  who  confronted 
seven  skunks.  "I  took  aim,"  the  farmer 
said,  "blazed  away,  killed  one,  and  he 
raised  such  a  fearful  smell  that  I  conclud- 
ed it  was  best  to  let  the  other  six  go." 
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The  whisper 
of  HIS  Ax 


"F 


our  score  and  seven  years  ago. 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  a 

little  longer  than  two  minutes 
at  Gettysburg,  50  minutes  less  than  Bill 
Clinton  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  New  York,  52  minutes  less  than 
George  Bush  in  Houston.  Even  more 
than  our  own  age,  the  19th  century  wal- 
lowed in  prolixity,  yet  Lincoln  labored 
long  to  keep  his  speeches  short.  His  sec- 
ond inaugural  address  contained  a  mere 
700  words,  about  as  many  as  a  syndicat- 
ed newspaper  column.  Still,  for  all  his 
pithiness,  the  totality  of  his  collected 
writings  is  anything  but  scant.  Shake- 
speare's legacy  amounts  to  1  million 
words;  Lincoln's  bulks  much  larger. 

Myth  teaches  that  Lincoln  scribbled 
his  272-word  Gettysburg  masterpiece 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  during  the 
train  trip  from  Washington,  the  death- 
less phrases  fairly  leaping  forth.  In  fact, 
Lincoln  wrote  a  large  part  of  the  mes- 
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■  In  the  only  photo  of  him  at  Gettysburg,  as  he  awaits  his  turn  to  speak, 
Lincoln  is  merely  a  face  in  the  crowd.  Invited  there  to  make  a  "few  appro- 
priate remarks"  to  consecrate  the  battlefield,  he  redefined  the  national 
purpose  in  10  swift  sentences.  He  finished  before  some  knew  he  had  be- 
gun—and before  a  photographer  could  capture  the  moment  itself. 


sage  on  White  House  stationery  before 
leaving  for  the  Pennsylvania  battlefield, 
after  almost  surely  brooding  about  it  for 
weeks.  He  was  not  one  to  seek  inspira- 
tion in  a  wide  array  of  sources;  he  read 
newspapers,  the  Bible  and  the  Bard  (es- 
pecially "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet"  and 
"Richard  III")  but  surprisingly  little  else 
for  a  man  revered  today  as  an  intellectu- 
al giant.  When  Lincoln  put  on  his  wire- 


rimmed  spectacles  and  wrote  speeches, 
proclamations  or  letters,  he  was  com- 
municating with  himself  as  much  as  any- 
one, thinking  with  the  nib  of  his  pen, 
discovering  the  path  of  logic.  As  a 
youth,  he  split  logs  with  a  single  well- 
aimed  blow  from  his  ax.  Later  in  life, 
the  sharp  edge  of  his  prose  found  its 
mark  just  as  efficiently,  laying  the  truth 
bare  with  poetic,  resounding  whacks. 
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THE    llTH    UNWRITTEN    LAW 
OF    DRIVING 

NEVER 

BUY  A 


After  test  driving  the  new  Isuzu 

Trooper  thirty-six  times  around  the 

world,  in  every  condition  imaginable,  we 

feel  qualified  to  point  out  that  like  the 

original  Trooper,  the 

new  Trooper  is 

as  solid  and 

functional  as  a 

Swiss  army  knife.         the  original 

Other  than  that,  everything  has  been 

completely  redesigned.  Like  the  Troopers 

new  rear  multi'link/coil  suspension,  which 

the  editors  of  Motor  Trend  magazine 

said,  "soaks  up  both  road  imperfections 

and  off'road  bumps  and  is  reminiscent  of  the  much  costlier  Range  Rover." 
New  also  is  what's  under  the  hood,  a  power' 
ful  3.2'liter,  twin-cam,  24-valve  V6  engine, 
which  Car  and  Driver  said,  "makes  for  190  of  the 
smoothest  SUV  horses  we've  sampled."  Inside, 
"the  new  Trooper  is  more  spacious  and  more 

Dual  overhead  cams. 

MORE  A,R  MORE  FUEL  MORE  BANG     luxurk)US   than    fa   new  Jeep   Grand   Cherokee," 


NEW  CAR 
WITHOUT 

A  TEST 
DRIVE. 


so  said  Automobile  „„  .w™ '»™". 

OF  SPACE  AND  A  3.2-LITER 
V6  ENGINE.  THE  NEW 


Magazine.  "And 

now  it's  more 

sporting  to  drive 

than  the  Ford 

Explorer." 

In  fact,  the  sum  total  of  all  the 

Trooper's  many  refinements  recently 

led  the  editors  at  Car  and  Driver  to  give 

the  new  Isuzu  Trooper  the  highest  over' 

all  rating  in  their  recent  sport/utility 

shootout  (May '92). 

Or,  as  OffRoad  put  it,  after  taking 

a  spin,  "Isuzu  engineers  have  done  a 
commendable  job  of  bringing  the  Trooper  to  an  upscale  level.  The 
refinements  become  obvious  once 
you're  behind  the  wheel,  even  if  only 
for  a  short  run  around  the  block." 
Now,  if  that  doesn't  sound  like  an 
invitation  to  test  drive  the  new  Isu?u 
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Trooper,  we  dont  know  what  does,     on  road  and  off. 


A  NEW  REAR 

MULTI-LINK/COIL 

SUSPENSION  MAKES 

THE  NEW  TROOPER  AS 

SMOOTH  AS  CAN  BE. 


® 


I 

Practically  /Amazing 


To  arrange  a  test  drive  see  your  local  Isuzu  dealer  or  call  (800)  792-3800.  Treat  the  environment  with  respect.  Please  Tread  Lightly.  ©1992  American  Isusu  Motors  Inc. 


The  power 
of  his  mind 

Presidents  today  are  so  layered 
with  policy  wonks,  pulse  takers, 
public-relations  smoothies  and 
other  White  House  bureaucrats  that  it 
is  easy  to  forget  it  was  not  always  thus. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  mirabile  dictu,  never 
had  more  than  three  clerks  on  his 
White  House  payroll  to  help  him  as  he 
won  the  Civil  War,  secured  the  future 
of  freedom  in  the  world  and  dealt  with 
sundry  other  matters.  True,  Lincoln  had 
no  vast  federal  bureaucracy  to  manage. 
He  had  the  next  worst  thing,  a  cabinet 
of  prickly,  independent  men  full  of  ad- 
vice—much of  it  unsolicited  — and  serv- 
ing a  variety  of  agendas,  theirs  and  his. 
If  his  external  resources  for  meeting  the 


challenge  were  meager,  his  internal  re- 
sources were  demonstrably  ample. 

"The  shop,"  as  Lincoln  called  it,  was 
on  the  second  floor  just  down  the  hall 
from  the  first  family's  bedrooms.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  reception  area,  rooms  for  his 
private  secretaries  and  his  own  office, 
which  doubled  as  cabinet  room.  Here, 
twice  a  week,  Lincoln  also  took  what  he 
called  his  "public-opinion  baths,"  allow- 
ing almost  any  citizen,  wartime  or  no,  to 
wait  his  turn  and  claim  his  moment  with 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  land.  Partisans 
came  to  plead  for  federal  posts,  relatives 
to  beg  mercy  for  condemned  men,  cru- 
saders to  petition  for  causes.  Some  peo- 
ple came  just  to  shake  the  president's 
hand,  to  take  his  measure  (6  feet,  4  inch- 
es). When  the  throng  was  shooed  out, 
Lincoln  sank  into  a  horsehair  swivel  chair 
and  worked  on  documents  plucked  from 
the  alphabetized  pigeonholes  in  his  high 
postmaster's  desk.  Or  he  slipped  over  to 
the  War  Department  to  read  cables.  At 
crucial  junctures,  he  shot  off  queries  to 


generals  and  paced  as  he  awaited  replies, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

Lincoln  knew  how  to  delegate.  Need 
be,  he  also  knew  how  to  intrude.  Because 
most  of  his  generals  hated  change,  espe- 
cially technological  change,  he  acted  as 
his  own  R&D  chief,  quizzing  inventors 
and  ordering  purchases  of  repeating  ri- 
fles, the  first  machine  gun,  mortars,  an 
explosive  bullet  and  other  new  arms.  At 
times  a  tall,  stooped  figure,  sans  stove- 
pipe hat,  was  glimpsed  testing  weapons 
on  or  near  the  White  House  grounds. 

In  making  important  decisions,  Lin- 
coln the  president,  like  Lincoln  the  law- 
yer, relied  less  on  experts  or  books  or 
reports  than  on  his  own  intuition,  which 
could  be  agonizingly  slow  in  rendering  its 
verdicts.  Blocking  out  the  hubbub 
around  him,  he  withdrew  into  the  jury 
room  of  the  concentrated  mind.  When  he 
re-emerged,  a  resolve  would  have 
formed,  a  resolve  not  easily  shaken.     ■ 

Text  by  Gerald  Parshall 
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■  Lincoln  with  secretaries  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  (left)  and 
with  George  McClellan.  Before 
going  to  Antietam,  he  tele- 
graphed that  the  two  would  be 
photographed  "if  we  can  sit  still 
long  enough.  I  feel  General  M 
should  have  no  problem  . . . 
but  I  may  sway  in  the  breeze  a 
bit."  Lincoln  is  indeed  blurred  — 
apparently  from  swaying. 
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Which  Abe  Is  It? 


THREE  YEARS  BEFORE  the  bicentennial  of  his  birth  (on  February  12,  2009),  Abraham  Lincoln  looms  ever  larger  in  the  nation's  con- 
sciousness—and in  its  bookstores.  Yet,  as  four  recently  published  books  demonstrate,  it's  still  hard  to  get  a  fix  on  the  man.  Here, 
then,  is  the  shape-shifting  prairie  lawyer  and  Civil  War  president,  recast  into  a  quartet  of  surprisingly  modern  and  occasionally  con- 
tradictory incarnations.  (The  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation  of  some  19th-century  quotations  have  been  changed  to  conform  to 
modern  practice.)  -GEOFFREY  JOHNSON 


MANAGEMENT  GURU 

Team  of  Rivals  Doris  Kearns 

Goodwin  (Simon  &  Schuster;  $35) 

Take  charge:  "Having  risen  to 
power  with  fewer  privileges  than 
any  of  his  rivals,  Lincoln  was  more 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  himself 
to  shape  events." 
Stay  the  course:  "Conservative 
and  contemplative  by  tempera- 
ment, [Lincoln]  embraced  new 
positions  warily.  Once  he  commit- 
ted himself,  however, ...  he 
demonstrated  singular  tenacity 
and  authenticity  of  feeling." 
Unflappable:  "Lincoln's  [actions] 
would  reveal ...  a  singular  ability 
to  transcend  personal  vendetta, 
humiliation,  or  bitterness." 
Leave  'em  laughing:  "What  most 
impressed  [one  journalist]  was 
Lincoln's  remarkable  ability  to  tell  a 
humorous  story  or  deliver  an  appro- 
priate anecdote  'to  explain  a  mean- 
ing or  enforce  a  point,  the  aptness 
of  which  was  always  perfect.' " 
Eschew  the  interns:  "Lincoln," 
wrote  his  law  partner,  "had  terribly 
strong  passions  for  women— could 
scarcely  keep  his  hands  off  them. 
[Only  his]  honor  and  a  strong  will 
. . .  enabled  him  to  put  out  the  fires 
of  his  terrible  passion." 


MACHO  MAN 

The  Intimate  World  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  C.  A.  Tripp  (Free  Press;  $27) 

Phooey  to  females:  Interviewed 
in  1865,  Lincoln's  stepmother, 
Sarah,  remarked  that  "Abe . . .  was 
not  very  fond  of  girls." 
Rules  of  attraction:  In  1831, 18- 
year  old  Billy  Greene  encountered 
a  tall,  physically  powerful  22-year- 
old  newcomer  to  Illinois.  "Then 
and  there  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  recalled 
Greene.  "[H]is  thighs  were  as  per- 
fect as  a  human  being's  could  be." 
A  mutual  acquaintance  noted  how 
the  two  men  developed  "an  awful 
hankering,  one  for  the  other." 
Speed  bump:  "Within  moments 
of  Lincoln  arriving  [in  Springfield 
in  1837,]  Joshua  Speed  evidently 
targeted  him  as  a  desirable  bed 
partner."  For  the  next  four  years, 
the  two  men  would  share  a  bed 
upstairs  from  Speed's  store. 
A  man  in  uniform:  Confiding 
some  local  gossip  to  her  diary  in 
1862,  the  wife  of  a  Washington 
official  wrote,  "There  is  a  Bucktail 
soldier  here  devoted  to  the 
President  [who]  drives  with  him, 
and  when  Mrs.  L.  is  not  home, 
sleeps  with  him." 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE 

Lincoln's  Melancholy  Joshua 

Wolf  Shenk  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  $25) 

Mood  swings:  "Lincoln  could  . . . 
alternate  among  states  more 
quickly,  returning,  more  often  than 
not,  to  sadness,  disquiet,  pertur- 
bation, and  gloom." 
Sing  the  blues:  "In  this  sad  world 
of  ours,"  wrote  Lincoln  to  a  young 
woman  who  had  lost  her  father  in 
the  war,  "sorrow  comes  to  all;  and, 
to  the  young,  it  comes  with  bitter- 
est agony,  because  it  takes  them 
unawares." 

Nothing  matters:  "Lincoln 
believed  that  individuals  had  des- 
tinies that  had  been  laid  out  for 
them  in  advance,  and  which  they 
had  little,  if  any,  power  to  affect." 
Hide  sharp  objects:  According  to 
an  Illinois  politician,  Lincoln  "was 
the  victim  of  terrible  melancholy. 
He  . . .  told  me  that  he  was  so 
overcome  with  mental  depression 
that  he  never  dare  carry  a  knife  in 
his  pocket." 

Never  mind:  In  his  pockets  on  the 
night  he  was  assassinated,  Lincoln 
had  a  Confederate  five-dollar  bill, 
some  newspaper  clippings,  two 
pairs  of  glasses— and  a  knife. 


MOTIVATIONAL  SPEAKER 

The  Eloquent  President 

Ronald  C.  White  Jr.  (Random 
House;  $26.95) 

Listen,  then  lecture:  "[Lincolpi] 
developed  a  practice  of  continuing 
to  revise  his  speeches  up  to  the 
last  moment  because  he  wanted 
to  listen  carefully  to  what  people 
were  asking  and  saying  on  the  eve 
of  an  address." 

Keep  it  simple:  "[Lincoln]  used 
plain  Saxon  words,"  recalled  a 
friend,  "which  imparted  strength 
to  his  style,  at  the  expense,  it  may 
be,  of  elegance,  but  which  were 
understood  and  appreciated  by 
the  masses  of  people." 
Humility  counts:  "In  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  Lincoln  says 
nothing  of  himself His  very  ret- 
icence to  speak  about  himself— 
how  different  from  modern  politi- 
cians—is what  makes  his  voice  by 
the  end  of  the  address  so  decisive." 
Appeal  to  the  heart:  "Lincoln 
understood  that  great  speakers 
do  not  simply  persuade  people  by 

their  arguments Lincoln's  later 

speeches  . . .  represent  his  greater 
willingness  to  use  emotion  to 
touch  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
his  audience." 
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Despite  bouts  of 
depression  and 
heartbreak,  the 
16th  president 
marshaled  wit  and 
wisdom  to  hold  a 
fractious  nation 
together. 


By  PHILIP  MORGAN 
Tribune  Scaff  Writer 

H  TAMPA 

e  was  a  sad  man  for  a 
tragic  time. 
He  was  a  worrier 
who  spent  much  of  his  life 
fighting  depression,  a  fatalist 
who  was  tireless  in  his  effort  to 
direct  fate. 

Despite  his  losses,  letdowns, 
setbacks  and  failures,  despite 
the  wrath  and  ridicule  from  all 
sides,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
strength  and  sense  of  duty  kept 
him  true  to  his  overriding 
passion:  to  save  the  Union  he 
loved. 

It  is  because  of  him,  and  the 
tens  of  thousands  who  died 
enforcing  his  will,  that  we 
remain  united  states. 

Today,  on  the  184th 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  we 
offer  a  few  glimpses  —  some 
light,  some  dark  —  into  the  life 
of  America's  16th  president. 

CLOWN  MASK:  His  habit 
of  interrupting  serious 
discussions  with  funny  stories 
could  drive  members  of 
Congress  and  his  Cabinet  crazy, 
but  Lincoln  was  anything  but 
carefree.  He  suffered  long  bouts 
of  depression  throughout  his 
adult  life,  an  affliction  that  then 
was  called  hypochondria.  He 
called  it  "the  hypo." 
His  good  friend  in 
Springfield,  Joshua  Speed,  said, 
"I  never  saw  so  gloomy  and 
melancholy  a  face  in  all  my 
life." 

Lincoln  would  be  telling  a 
funny  tale  one  moment  and  the 
next  go  into  one  of  his  "spells  of 
abstraction,"  as  biographer 
Stephen  Oates  called  them.  In 
moments,  he  would  snap  back  to 
the  business  at  hand. 

DEATH  FIXATION: 
Lincoln's  favorite  poem  was 
"Immortality,  or  Oh,  Why 
Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud?"  by  Scotsman  William 
Knox.  In  spells  of  abstraction, 
he  sometimes  would  recite  the 
first  lines  of  the  poem  out  loud: 
"  'Tis  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis 
the  draught  of  a  breath.  From 
the  blossoms  of  health,  to  the 
paleness  of  death.  From  the 
gilded  saloon,  to  the  bier,  and 
the  shroud.  Oh,  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud!" 

He  also  loved  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  "The  Raven"  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes'  "The  Last 
Leaf."  He  loved  the  poetry,  too, 
of  Robert  Burns  and  Lord 
Byron. 

Among  his  favorite  books  as 
a  child  were  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
Parson  Weems'  inaccurate  but 
inspiring  "Life  of  Washington" 
and  a  collection  of  "Aesop's 
Fables."  As  an  adult,  he  loved 
Shakespeare,  especially  the 
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Lincoln,  is  buried  in  Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  near  a  memorial  to 
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tragedies  "Macbeth"  and 
"Hamlet." 

FAVORITES:  His  heroes 
were  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington  (whose  Feb. 
22  birthday  is  combined  with 
Lincoln's  for  the  celebration  of 
Presidents  Day  on  Feb.  15). 

His  favorite  Christmas  carol 
was  "We  Three  Kings  of  Orient 
Are,"  written  by  John  Hopkins 
in  1857. 

His  favorite  food  was 
fricasseed  chicken. 

JUST  A  LANKY 
FRONTIERSMAN:  Born  Feb. 
12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Ky., 
Lincoln  in  adulthood  was  6  feet, 
4  inches  tall  and  weighed  180 
pounds.  He  had  gray  eyes  and 
coarse  black  hair  that  turned 
gray  at  the  temples  during  his 
presidency.  His  left  eye  was  a 
little  higher  than  his  right  eye. 
He  had  a  wart  on  his  cheek 
above  the  right  corner  of  his 
mouth.  He  wore  size  12-B  boots. 
Hat  size  was  7>/2.  He  had  a 
high-pitched  voice  and  a  distinct 
frontier  accent.  He  said  "git"  for 
"get,"  "cheer"  for  "chair," 
"thar"  for  "there"  and  "haint" 
for  "haven't." 

He  caught  a  mild  strain  of 


smallpox  during  his  White 
House  years.  He  suffered 
bunions,  chronic  constipation 
and,  in  the  months  before  his 
assassination,  probably  heart 
trouble. 

HEART  STRAIN?  A 
University  of  Southern 
California  physician  named 
Harold  Schwartz  concluded  that 
if  Lincoln  had  not  been 
assassinated  on  April  14,  1865, 
he  would  have  died  of  heart 
disease  within  six  months  to  a 
year. 

Schwartz  released  a  report 
in  the  1970s  that  concluded 
Lincoln  had  Marfan  syndrome, 
a  condition  that  elongates  the 
skeleton  and  is  characterized 
also  by  large  hands  and  feet  and 
a  gaunt  face  with  large  ears  and 
nose.  The  disease  eventually 
affects  the  heart's  main  blood 
vessel,  the  aorta,  causing  its 
valve  to  malfunction.  This  leads 
eventually  to  heart  failure. 

Schwartz,  of  USC's  medical 
school,  treated  a  boy  for  Marfan 
syndrome  whom  Schwartz  later 
found  to  be  a  descendant  of  the 
Lincoln  family. 

Schwartz  noted  that  in  the 
months  before  his  assassination, 
Lincoln  complained  that  his 
hands  and  feet  were  always 
cold,  which  could  be  a  sign  of 
heart  trouble. 

In  one  photograph  of 
Lincoln,  a  foot  on  a  crossed  leg 
is  blurred.  Lincoln  said  his  foot 
moved  involuntarily  with  each 
beat  of  his  pulse.  That,  said 
Schwartz,  was  another  sign  of  a 
deficient  aorta, 

NICKNAMES:  Lincoln,  who 
was  sworn  in  as  president  on 
March  4, 1861,  inspired  critics 
to  call  him  the  Abolitionist 
Emperor,  the  Illinois  Beast  and 
the  Gorilla.  Many  people 
ridiculed  the  nickname  his 

See  LINCOLN'S,  Page  3 
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Lincoln's  rough  exterior  camouflaged  complex,  troubled  psyche 
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admirers  gave  him.  Honest  Abe,  although  biographers 
write  that  it  was  deserved.  When  he  ran  for  president 
in  1860,  he  was  such  an  unknown  that  some  newspapers 
printed  his  first  name  as  "Abram." 

INVENTIVE  POLITICIAN:  He  was  the  only  presi- 
dent to  be  granted  a  patent  for  an  invention.  Lincoln, 
who  went  on  a  couple  of  flatboat  river  excursions  as  a 
young  man,  invented  a  method  of 
buoying  boats  over  shoals.  Two  can- 
vas or  rubber  cylinders  attached  to 
the  sides  of  the  boat  were  filled 
with  air  when  at  the  shoals,  de- 
creasing the  relative  proportionate 
weight  of  the  boat.  Patent  No.  6469 
was  awarded  May  22,  1849. 

MILITARY  FEATS:  In  1832, 
when  war  broke  out  in  northern  Illi- 
nois against  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians 
led  by  Black  Hawk,  Lincoln  an-  ijncoin 
swered  the  governor's  call  for  vol- 
unteers. But  he  saw  no  action  in  the  few  months  he 
spent  as  a  soldier,  for  total  pay  of  $125. 

Mocking  the  tendency  then  of  politicians  to  play  up 
their  military  exploits,  Lincoln  joked  that  during  the 
Black  Hawk  War,  he  raided  wild  onion  fields  and  "had 
a  good  many  bloody  struggles  with  the  mosquitoes." 

EXTENDED  DUEL:  In  1842,  Lincoln  was  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel  by  an  Illinois  politician  he  had  offend- 
ed in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper.  Since  James  Shields  had 
made  the  challenge,  Lincoln  had  the  choice  of  weap- 
ons. He  chose  "cavalry  broadswords  of  the  largest 
size." 

In  such  a  contest,  Shields  could  not  even  get  close  to 
the  long-armed  Lincoln.  A  peaceful  resolution  was 
worked  out. 

PET  SPOILER:  In  the  White  House,  Lincoln  let  his 
pet  mongrel  Jip  sit  in  his  lap  at  dinner.  He  fed  the  dog 
morsels  from  the  table. 


With  two  young  boys  in  the  White  House  —  Tad,  8, 
and  Willie,  11  —  the  Lincolns  had  a  small  zoo  of  pets. 
They  had  kittens,  goats,  rabbits,  ponies  and  a  pet  tur- 
key. 

BOYS  AND  BEDLAM:  While  their  "Paw,"  as  they 
called  him,  worried  about  the  war,  the  Lincoln  boys 
had  raucous  fun  in  the  White  House.  They  ran  along  the 
corridors,  shouting.  They  burst  into  presidential  confer- 
ences, chasing  each  other  around  the  room  while  an- 
noyed politicians  looked  on.  They  posted  themselves  on 
the  stairs  when  visitors  came  calling,  seeking  a  nickel 
toll  to  get  in  to  see  the  president. 

Tad  once  ate  all  the  strawberries  that  were  to  be 
served  at  a  state  dinner.  Tad  also  climbed  into  the  attic 
and  found  the  central  unit  of  the  White  House  bell 
system.  He  pulled  all  the  cords  at  once,  sending  White 
House  staffers  scurrying  around  madly,  fearing  the 
place  was  on  fire. 

The  boys  had  a  doll  named  Jack,  dressed  in  a  Union 
Zouave  uniform,  that  they  repeatedly  sentenced  to  be 
shot  for  various  breaches  of  duty. 

But  the  White  House  gardener  was  tired  of  the  boys 
digging  in  his  garden  to  bury  and  exhume  Jack.  He 
suggested  the  boys  seek  a  presidential  pardon  for  the 
toy  soldier. 

The  president  was  glad  to  grant  it.  On  a  sheet  of 
White  House  stationery  he  wrote,  "The  doll  Jack  is 
pardoned  by  order  of  the  president.  A.  Lincoln." 

LIVES  CUT  SHORT:  Willie,  a  sometimes  serious, 
affectionate  boy  who  liked  to  read  and  write  poetry, 
came  down  with  typhoid  fever  early  in  1862  and  died 
Feb.  20.  Lincoln  was  devastated.  He  went  from  the 
deathbed  to  the  office  of  his  secretary,  John  Nicolay, 
and  said,  "Well,  Nicolay,  my  boy  is  gone  —  he  is  actual- 
ly gone."  He  burst  into  tears,  crying  still  as  he  told  his 
son  Tad  that  his  brother  had  died. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  suffered  a  breakdown  and  shut 
herself  in  her  room  for  three  months. 

The  Lincolns'  second  child,  Edward,  had  died  of 
illness  in  1850  at  age  4.  Tad  died  of  illness  at  age  18,  six 
years  after  his  father's  death. 

The  first  child,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  was  the  only 


"Your  friend,  as  ever.  A.  Lincoln,"  the  presi- 
dential candidate  wrote  in  ending  this  letter 
about  his  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

one  to  live  to  adulthood.  Robert  Lincoln  was  a  student 
at  Harvard  until  1864,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  staff. 

In  later  years,  Robert  Lincoln,  a  successful  Chicago 
lawyer,  served  as  President  James  Garfield's  secretary 
of  war  and  president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co., 
dying  a  millionaire  in  1926. 

HATE  MAIL:  In  his  White  House  office,  Abraham 
Lincoln  kept  an  envelope  he  labeled  "Assassination," 
which  held  80  threatening  letters  at  one  point.  He  some- 
times would  take  the  envelope  out  and  re-read  the  let- 
ters. 

COMPULSIVE  SHOPPER:  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
was  the  Imelda  Marcos  of  her  time.  She  spent  lavishly 
on  clothes,  buying  300  pairs  of  gloves  within  one  four- 
month  period.  She  was  afraid  her  husband  would  lose 
his  re-election  bid  in  1864  and  her  credit  would  end,  for 
she  was  $27,000  in  debt  from  her  New  York  shopping 
trips.  (The  president  earned  $25,000  a  year.) 

She  tried  to  get  some  Republican  friends  of  her 
husband  to  pay  the  debts,  so  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  as  she 
called  her  husband,  wouldn't  find  out. 

Soon  after  the  Lincolns  entered  the  White  House, 


Mary  Lincoln 


Congress  set  aside  $20,000  to  redecorate  the  mansion, 
which  hadn't  had  an  interior  overhaul  since  James 
Madison's  time.  Mary  Lincoln  went  $6,700  over  budget 
and  panicked.  She  was  able  to  get  Congress  to  quietly 
appropriate  the  extra  amount  in  the  next  year's  White 
House  budget. 

One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  secretaries,  John  Hay, 
called  the  first  lady  "The  Hell-Cat."  The  wildly  jealous 
Mary  Lincoln  often  yelled  at  her 
husband,  once  in  front  of  troops 
whom  Lincoln  had  just  reviewed 
with  the  pretty  wife  of  the  unit's 
general. 

She  became  increasingly  unbal- 
anced after  the  deaths  of  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  Tad.  In  1875,  Rob- 
ert had  her  committed  for  a  few 
months  to  a  mental  asylum  in  Illi- 
nois. An  autopsy  after  her  death  at 
63  in  1882  revealed  evidence  of 
"cerebral  disease." 

A  WAY  WITH  WORDS:  Lincoln  said  he  had  about 
a  year's  worth  of  formal  education.  But  he  read  vora- 
ciously, which  augmented  what  was  no  doubt  a  natural 
gift  of  eloquence. 

At  his  first  inauguration,  he  addressed  the  not-yet-vi- 
olent conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South  with 
prose  befitting  poetry: 

"We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be 
enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must 
not  break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield,  and  patriot 
grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone,  all  over 
this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  bet- 
ter angels  of  our  nature." 

Sources:  "With  Malice  Toward  None,"  Stephen  B. 
Oates;  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  Benjamin  P.  Thomas; 
"Facts  About  the  Presidents,"  Joseph  Kane;  "The 
World  Almanac  of  Presidential  Facts,"  LuAnn  Paletta 
and  Fred  L.  Worth;  "The  Complete  Book  of  U.S.  Presi- 
dents," William  DeGregorio. 
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come  full  circle.  Finally,  shortly  thereafter,  on 
Good  Friday,  Lincoln's  own  destiny  was 
fullfilled.  Smith  stated  that  "to  say  Lincoln  grew 
in  office,  underestimates  the  man."  Even  now, 
the  speaker  sees  him  "as  vital  a  part  of  our  future 
as  of  our  past.  In  his  campaign,  we  can  see  our 
own  ambitions  and  drives.  With  a  unity  of 
purpose,  Lincoln  attained  a  ticket  to  secular 
immortality." 

During  the  question  and  answer  session,  Smith 
was  asked  whether  upcoming  works  on  Chief 
Justice  Taney  might  present  the  man  in  a  better 
light.  He  opined  "I  hope  not."  He  doubted  that 
Taney  "could  be  rehabilitated  favorably."  The 
speaker  sees  "ranking  of  Presidents  as  a 
wonderful  parlor  game."  He  indicated  that  it  is 
easy  to  argue  that  Lincoln  stands  above  the 
others.  However,  at  the  same  time,  the  country 
would  not  exist  without  George  Washington. 

Regarding  the  Lincoln  Presidential  Museum  in 
Springfield,  he  emphasized  that  the  facility  was 
build  with  young  people  in  mind.  In  the  21st 
century,  people  get  information  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  He  is  confident  that  the  balance  between 
words  and  pictures  is  the  right  one.  He  is  also 
proud  of  the  bookstore.  He  believe  the  success 
of  a  museum  rests  on  whether  "you  light  a  spark 
-  will  visitors  want  to  know  more."  He  reports 
that  Lincoln  books  have  sold  out  at  the  store. 

Finally,  Smith  finished  his  impressions  by 
returning  to  Lincoln's  legacy.  Lincoln's  political 
philosphy  was  grounded  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  However,  "  Lincoln  took  the 
implication  of  the  document's  language  more 
seriously  than  did  the  Founding  Fathers."  He 
understood  what  the  war  was  about,  that  is, 
"democracy  and  not  the  dynamics  of 
government. |  Over  time,  Lincoln  "crafted  the 
government  so  that  the  institution  evolved  into 
something  more  inclusive  and  democratic."  That 
is  why,  Smith  concluded,  "Lincoln  is  our 
contemporary." 

On  Sunday,  April  22,  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin 

held  a  one-on-one  conversation  with  Archivist  of 
the  U.S.,  Allen  Weinstein.  This  conversation  in 
large  part  could  double  as  a  session  on  "Lincoln 
and  Leadership."  The  author  remembers  her 
time  with  Lincoln  while  she  was  working  on 
Team  of  Rivals  with  fondness.  Simply  stated, 
she  "loved  waking  up  with  Lincoln  in  the 
morning."  She  confesses  to  "missing  Lincoln  so 
much"   although   she  admits   that   her  current 


subject  for  study,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  is  "slowly 
taking  his  place." 

Goodwin  finds  "so  much  to  learn  from  Lincoln." 
In  particular,  she  advises  that  one  can  learn 
"skills  from  his  emotional  strengths  and  the  way 
he  dealt  with  human  beings."  For  instance,  she 
reminded  the  audience  that  Lincoln  penned  "hot 
letters  -  which  he  hoped  would  cool  down  and 
he  would  not  have  to  send."  Likewise,  Lincoln 
"did  not  waste  energies  on  past  hurts."  To  do  so 
was  simply  not  worth  the  energy.  Along  a 
similar  avenue,  Lincoln  would  "go  forward  after 
mistakes."  While  working  on  Team  of  Rivals, 
she  "felt  herself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
human  being." 

The  author  identified  many  treasures  as 
composing  the  totality  of  the  man  known  as 
Lincoln.  However,  she  believed  that  the  greatest 
of    these    was    his    "humanity."  Lincoln, 

according  to  Goodwin,  had  a  "quiet  self 
confidence  that  was  able  to  sustain  him." 
Because  of  this  trait,  combined  with  his  humility, 
Lincoln  was  able  to  say  "I  need  them  (his  rivals) 
by  my  side."  The  speaker  sees  in  Lincoln  an 
innate  quality  that  allowed  him  to  develop 
relationships  with  his  rivals.  Specifically,  he 
"could  feel  what  they  were  feeling."  Goodwin 
identifies  "Lincoln's  compassion  as  part  of  his 
being."  Most  likely,  Lincoln's  "people  skills" 
were  so  strong  because  he  spent  so  much  time 
with  other  human  beings  whether  on  the  law 
circuit  or  swapping  stories  at  day's  end.  While 
Lincoln  was  blessed  with  this  innate  skill,  he 
nurtured  it  —and  knew  he  had  to  do  so  even 
when  he  was  in  the  White  House. 

What  if  Lincoln  were  in  the  public  arena  today? 
Goodwin  thinks  in  today's  environment 
utilization  of  rivals  would  be  more  difficult.  Yet, 
the  speaker  is  of  the  opinion  a  Lincoln 
transported  to  today's  world  "would  do  fine." 
She  sees  him  "smashing  rivals  on  point- 
counterpoint"  and  "humerous  enough  to  appear 
with  Jon  Stewart."  Goodwin  questions, 
however,  whether  he  would  run.  She  wonders 
whether  he  would  have  the  same  desire.  Yet,  she 
likes  to  think  so.  She  also  likes  to  think  that  he 
would  win,  adding  the  caveat  "unless  we  have 
lost  complete  confidence  in  the  country."  After 
offering  these  thoughts,  the  author  provided 
more  sage  advice  from  Lincoln.  The  Sixteenth 
President  knew  that  "to  sustain  the  morale  of  the 
people  during  the  war,  one  has  to  sustain  their 
own    morale."      Lincoln    had   strength   others 


lacked.  He  went  to  the  battlefield  and  visited 
soldiers  in  hospitals  while  sharing  stories  with 
the  soldiers.  By  these  acts,  "energy  came  back  to 
him."  He  sustained  the  morale  of  the  soldiers 
he  visited  and,  in  turn,  he  was  energized, 
sustaining  his  own  morale. 

Goodwin  also  presented  a  vision  of  Lincoln's 
legacy,  as  she  sees  it.  He  "crosses  party  lines," 
an  important  trait  at  a  time  that  we  are  hungering 
to  heal  divisions  within  our  country.  Lincoln 
makes  it  possible  to  talk  about  history  in  such  a 
manner  that  "the  talks  are  not  tainted  by 
politics."  The  speaker  also  noted  that  when 
eyeing  presidential  candidates,  the  American 
public  should  keep  Lincoln's  traits  in  mind.  She 
advised  the  audience  to  look  at  the  temperament 
of  the  candidate.  The  "presence  of  confidence  is 
an  important  trait  as  opposed  to  the  need  to  be 
liked." 

John  Hope  Franklin:  The  Abraham  Lincoln 
Bicentennial  Commission  presented  a 
conversation  with  the  historian  in  April  as  part  of 
its  ongoing  series  exploring  the  evolving  views 
of  African  Americans  toward  Lincoln.  Franklin 
noted  that  "in  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
Lincoln,  one  is  able  to  throw  out  the  baggage  and 
sentiment  and  look  at  him  objectively  and 
critically."  In  fact,  one  must  take  care  "not  to 
put  him  on  a  pedestal."  However,  Franklin 
finds  no  need  "to  place  sentiment  on  Lincoln." 

Growing  up  in  Oklahoma,  hee  knew  that  Lincoln 
freed  the  slaves.  "No  corrective  forces  were  at 
work."  Franklin  remembers  "respect  for 
Lincoln,  more  so  than  for  the  other  giants  of 
history."  Lincoln  was  "the  giant  of  the 
presidents,"  an  inspiration  for  young  people  - 
they  "saw  no  faults  or  flaws."  At  the  same  time, 
Franklin  reported  "Lincoln  was  not  regarded  the 
same  way  across  town,  in  the  white  part  of 
town."  This  was  perhaps,  in  part,  "because  he 
freed  the  slaves." 

Franklin  observed  that  Lincoln's  views  on 
slavery  "evolved  over  time."  The  content  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  "show  connections  to 
the  established  views."  The  speaker  sees 
Lincoln  as  originally  thinking  that  "blacks  and 
whites  could  not  live  together,  that  perhaps 
blacks  should  be  transported  out  of  the  country." 
During  the  war,  Lincoln  "searched  for  ways  to 
keep  the  country  together,  not  a  solution  to  the 
race  issue."  Franklin  does  not  see  freeing  the 
slaves  has  Lincoln's  primary  objective.  Rather, 


"the  objective  of  keeping  the  Union  together  was 
central  to  all  he  did."  For  a  time,  Lincoln 
supported  the  notion  of  compensatory 
emancipation.  However,  shortly  he  concluded 
that  "the  better  course  of  action  was  to  set  the 
slaves  free  and  to  incorporate  them  into  the  body 
politic  of  the  country."  Franklin  opined  that 
Lincoln  had  also  decided  that  he  "needed  blacks 
as  participants  in  the  war."  Moreover,  "the  army 
would  then  set  them  free  in  due  time."  The 
speaker  doubted  that  Lincoln  would  have 
pursued  the  issue  of  compensation  if  he  had 
served  a  second  term.  Rather,  he  is  of  the 
opinion  "his  mind  was  set  on  tying  to  bring 
peace,  to  end  the  war." 

Franklin  reflected  that  the  post-war  period  had 
"no  mechanism  in  place  to  protect  the  social  and 
human  rights  of  former  slaves."  Economic 
questions  required  solutions  that  were  not 
forthcoming.  "Former  slaveholders  were  able  to 
solidify  their  positions."  Meanwhile,  the  former 
slaves  had  "no  resources"  to  resist  such  a 
situation.  As  a  result,  "the  South  and  northern 
allies  were  able  to  actually  win  the  war  the  North 
thought  it  won." 

Franklin  sees  Lincoln  as  "more  courageous  than 
the  Founding  Fathers."  He  doubted  that  "issues 
kept  Washington  awake  at  night  or  Jefferson, 
awake  at  all."  Likewise,  he  considers  Lincoln 
an  appropriate  subject  of  study  as  his  200th 
birthday  approaches.  He  regards  him  "as  one  of 
the  giants  of  the  past,  one  offering  lessons  to  be 
learned."  Corrections  and  rethinking  of  the 
period  enable  historians  to  reach  new 
conclusions.  Franklin  ended  his  presentation  by 
offering  some  Lincoln-related  wisdom.  He  sees 
the  Second  Inauguaral  as  wise  political  advice 
for  today.  He  suggests  this  source  as  equally 
"good  advice  for  anyone." 
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Influence  on  the  world 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  God's  glreat 
gift  to  the  whole  world. 

While  we  Americans  feci  keenly 
Lincoln's  inestimable  value  to  us  as  u 
Naton,  yet  his  benefic  inlluence  upon 
the  whole  world  is  scarcely  less  evi- 
dent. 

Kis  absolute  integrity,  his  purity  of 
life,  his  sublime  strength  and  courage 
coupled  with  perfect  justice,  unfailing 
mercy,  and  boundless  sympathy, 
makes  him  the  world's  Model  Man, 
with  which  all  other  men,  and  es- 
pecially all  rulers,  are  compared  and 
estimated. 

No  man  in  power  today  or  here- 
after can  escape  comparison  by  the 
standard  of  Lincoln  and  judgment  ac- 
cording lo  it. 

Nothing  hurts  the  German  cause  to- 
day more  than  the  constant  compari- 
son which  all  men  will  involuntarily 
make  between  Lincoln's  character, 
acts  and  works,  in  a  great  struggle  for 
National  existence  and  the  Kaiser's. 

All  men  who  hold  a  nation's  destiny 
in  their  hands  are  tried  and  adjudged 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  wilj 
go  down  in  history  according  to  the 
standard    which    Lincoln    set. 

Though  many  of  the  men  of  all  na- 
tions who  are  lighting  their  country'? 
battles  today  may  never  have  heard 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  they 
arc  fighting  with  more  resolute 
patriotism  because  of  it." 

Those  around  them  whose  lead  and 
inspiration  they  follow  have  read  the 
address,  and  been  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane  by  it,  to  a  loftier  determination 
to  give,  if  necessary,  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion"  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Thus  every  army  in  the  world  lights 

!  better,    every   country   is   ruled   better, 

I  the    standard    of    manhood    in    every 

i  race,    tongue    and     religion     is    raised 

higher  because  Abraham  Lincoln  li»;ed. 


GRATITUDE 


LINCOLN'S  GRATITUDE 


There  is  something  poignantly 
(sad  in  the  pictures  of  Lincoln  that 
we  know,"  writes  William  Heyliger. 
in  "Lincoln — the  Great  Hearted"; 
in  Boys'  Life.  "His  heart  was  gentle 
with  tenderness  and  compassion. 
Onde  in  the  days  of  his  early  man- 
jiood  when  failure  seemed  to  follow 
his  every  step,  a  woman  did  him 
E  kindness.  Years  later,  when  he 
'had  become  a  lawyer,  he  hurried 
i%o  her  aid  when  her  son  was  accused 
of  murder  and  won  the  boy's  case. 
As  president  his  big,  generous  heart 
melted  to  the  pleas  of  parents  whose 
boys  were  under  sentence  of  death 
for  breaking  some  army  regulation. 
On  one  occasion  he  sent  seven  tele- 
grams ordering  that  the  life  of  a 
soldier  convicted  of  cowardice  be 
spared.  'Poor  boy'  he  said,  'he  may 
have  had  a  brave  head  but  a  cow- 
ardly pair  of  legs.'  He  walked  the 
ifloor  all  night  until  word  came  that 
'his  telegrams  had  been  received  in 
!ptime  to  prevent  the  execution.  Later 
Hhat  same  soldier  was  killed  in  a 
heroic  charge.  Pinned  inside  hils 
ihirt,  above  his  heart,  was  found, 
'  ilnc'oln'e  picture.  To  that  youngi 
nion  soldier  there  was,  there  could; 
e     only    one    Abraham    Lincoln." 


FINDS  CHARITY  CHIEF 
OF  LINCOLN'S  TRAITS 

Dr.  McComas  Holds  It  Keynote 

of  Emancipator's  Character 

and  Secret  of  Greatness. 


PROOF  OF  HIS  CHRISTIANITY 


Life  Seen  a*  Lesion  in  Brotherhood 

of  Man— •Daughters  of  Revolution 

at  St.   Paul's  Chapel. 


Charity  was  held  to  be  the  keynote 

•  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  McComas, 
vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  Broaov 
way  between  Fulton.  and  Vesty 
Streets,  in  his,  sermon  yesterday 
morning.  The  New  Netherland  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, attended  the  service. 

"The  charity  of  Lincoln  is  an  ap- 
propriate   subject    on    this    Sunday 

--nearest  his  birthday,  which  is  also 
the    Sunday   on   which   the    Church 

'teaches  love  for  God  and  one  an- 
other," said  Dr.  McComas.  "Lincoln 
was  a  great  orator  and  statesman 
because  of  the  greatness  of  his  char- 
ity. The  eloquence  of  his  master- 
piece at  Gettysburg  lies  in  its  simple 
charity. 

"He  voiced  the  attitude  of  his  ad 
ministration  as  malice  toward  noue, 
charity  toward  all.  He  believed  in 
the  Constitution  as  an  expression  of 
the  desire  of  God's  people  to  live  to- 

■  gether  .  as  brethren.  So  his  states- 
manship was  the  flowering  of  his 
charity,  which  made  him  the  emanci- 
pator of  a  race  and  the  preserver  of 
a  nation,  that  nation  conceived  in 
the  time  of  Washington  and  born  in 

,  the  time  of  Lincoln. 

"Charity  begins  with  personality, 
the  gift  of  God  to  each  individual. 

;  But  the  quality  of  our  personality  is 
for  each  one  to  develop  by  the  grace 
of  God.  Lincoln  was  homely,  awk- 
ward, but  with  a  beauty  akin  to 
Christ's,  a  comeliness  reflecting 
kindliness. 

"His  deeds  were  ever  on  the  side  of 
mercy.  So  we  all  have  a  God-given 
personality  and  opportunity.  Though 
he  apparently  subscribed  to  no  credal 
statement,  there  is  in  his  conduct 
and  language  a,  faith  which  we  all 
confess  when  we  repeat  the  creed, 
the  fatherhood  ef  God,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

"His  distm g\ii»hed  name  and  an- 
cestry show  he  waa  ioXtuenc<.<l  by  a 
Christian  tradition  and  indebi%4  to  a 
definite  Christian  piety  in  his  "up- 
bringing. His  charity  is  the  firm 
Eroof  of  his  Christian  discipleship. 
.earn  then  to  believe  in  God  as  love. 
If  we  love  Him  above  all  things  we 
shall  not  fail  in  the  sympathy  which 
drives  us,  in  the  face  of  perplexity, 
to  serve  God  in  serving  others." 


PRAISES  LINCOLN'S  FAITH- 

Dr.  Cadnan  Saya  Hie  Trust  in  God 
la  Needed  by  Nation  Today. 

Lincoln's  implicit  trust  in  God  was 
stressed  yesterday  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S. 
Parkes  Cadxaan  in  his  regular  radio 
sermon  over  WEAF  and  twenty  asso- 
ciated broadcasting  stations. 

"Doubtless  he  had  his  moments  of 
doubt  and  mental  distress,"  Dr.  Cad- 
man  said.  "The  spectres  of  his  mel- 
ancholy nature  haunted  his  slow 
moving  but  resistless  mind.  He  could 
.  not  brook  petty  pleas,  illogical  argu- 
ments or  irrelevant  statements.  The 
harsh  and  often  times  ignorant 
preachments  of  religion  be  heard  in 
his  earlier  period  left  him  cold  and 
critical.  To  the  last  he  was  rightly 
impatient  of  crude,  dogmatising  and 
bigoted  sectarianism.  Beveridge  and 
Barton  have  drawn  aside  the  veil 
which  concealed  the  sombre  grandeur 
of  the  man  who  said  'The  only  ruler 
I  have  is  my  conscience,  following 
God  in  it.' 

"Would  that  this'  weighty  saying, 
which  contains  the  meat  of  a  dozen 
creeds,  were  ours  as  individuals,  and 
as  a  nation.  'Following  God  in  con- 
science' would  make  a  change  in 
Federal  and  State  politics,  civic  gov- 
ernment, the  commerce,  the  litera- 
ture, the  art,  even  the  religion,  in 
which  we  engage. 

"His  birthday  cannot  be  really 
commemorated,  any  more  than  can 
that  of  our  most  chivalrous  and 
stainless  knight,  Robert  E.  Lee,  by 
anything  less  than  our  personal  ap- 
propriation of  his  moral  and  spir- 
itual values.  It  can  only  be  dese- 
crated by  those  who  trample  down 
those  values." 


FINDS   PAIN    IN    GREATNESS. 


SAYS  JEWS  AIDED  LINCOLN. 

E.  Hertz  Holds  Their  Friendship  a 
Neglected  Phase  in  His  Life. 

The  Old  Testament  had  a  material 
influence  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin, 
coin  and  be  was  assisted  greatly  in 
the  Civil  War. by  persons  of  Jewish 
faith,  Emanuel  Hertz  declared  in  a 
lecture  yesterday  morning  before 
Congregation  B'nai  Jeshurun,  Eighty- 
eighth  Street  west  of  Broadway. 

"Lincoln's  relation  with  Jewish 
friends  is  one  of  the  most  neglected 
chases  of  his  life,"  he  said.  "How 
he  drew  the  Jewish  people  to  his  side, 
although  their  number  was  small  in 
those  days,  and  how  all  that  they 
contributed  was  over  200,000  soldiers, 
a  larger  proportion  than  was  con- 
tributed,by  any  other  denomination, 
may  be  seen  in  the  instance  of  the 
silk  flag  sent  him  by  his  Jewish 
friend,  Abraham  Jonas,  upon  his 
leaving  Springfield  for  Washington, 
.and  in  the  declaration  of  the  leading 
Jewish  minister  of  his  day,  Isaac  M. 
Wise,  who  said:  'Brethren,  the  la- 
mented Abraham  Lincoln,  believed  to 
be  one  from  our  bone  and  flesh  from 
our  flesh,  indeed  preserved  numer- 
ous features  of  the  Jewish  race,  both 
in  countenance  and  character.' 

"We  find  him  steeped  in  Bible  lore, 
in  Bible  diction,  in  Bible  thought. 
His  parables,  his  stories  and  his  tales 
axe  those  of  the  sages,  teachers,  and 
prophets  of  Israel.*r 


The  Rev.  W.  R.  Siegert  Says  Lincoln 
Died- Sorrowing  in  Spite  of  Victory. 

"A  soul  whose  wings  soar  into 
realms  of  ethereal  space  and  whose 
spirit  dwells  with  great  and  profound 
thoughts  must  needs  bear  the  weight 
of  much  pain  because  humanity  can- 
not follow  him,"  said  the  Rev.  W.  R. 
Siegert,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Ramsey, 
N.  J.,  in  his  sermon  last  evening. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  belonged  to  the 
great  band  of  men  who  went  sorrow- 
ing to  their  graves.  At  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  his  soul  did  not  rejoice 
in  mere  victory.  It  is  true  that  he 
was  happy,  but  his  joy  was  tempered 
with  sorrow  for  the  fearful  carnage 
which  had  been  wrought.  He  was 
glad  the  war  had  ended,  but  his  ex- 
ultation centred  about  the  opportu- 
nity now  presented  which  might  be 
used  to  cement  more  firmly  the  ties 
of  brotherhood  and  nationality." 

CALLS  LINCOLN  GREAT  LIGHT. 


Dr.  Poling  Says  Look  on   His  Face  I 
Has  Illumined  the  World. 

Taking  a3  his  subject  "Lincoln,  the 
Tried  Stone,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Poling,  pastor  of  the  Marble  Col- 

'  legiate  Church,  declared  in  his  ser- 
mon yesterday  morning  that  the  per- 
sonality of  Lincoln  was  supremely 
expressed  in  his  face. 

"What  made  the  look  on  his  face?" 
continued  Dr.  Poling.  "Four  things 
supremely,   sorrow,    love,   faith,    ser- 

-jiiferr-or   stated    otherwise,    what    he 

felt     Wiioi.    iio     wpsrJcacsd,     wSs«*     >.» 

believed  and  what  he  did.  The  look 
or.  Lincoln's  face  was  set  to  the  pro- 
portion of  his  soul. 

"And  what  has  that  look  dona?  It 
has  illumined  the  world.  There  is 
no  darkness  of  autocratic  govern- 
ment anywhere  that  it  does  not  pene- 
trate; there  are  no  downtrodden 
people  on  the  earth  to  whom  it  does 
not  send  a  ray  of  hope.  It  has  for 
all  the  races  of  oppressed  the 
warmth  of  brotherhood.  It  is  a 
deathless  torch  for  freedom.  Today 
only  one  beacon  shines  further— the 
light  of  the  Cross." 


SEES  INFLUENCE  OF  BIBLE. 

Dr.  Shelton  Holds  Lincoln  Found  His 
Principles  in  the  Gospels. 

Lincoln's  spirit  of  humility  and  his 
desire  for  union  between  North  and 
South  were  traced  to  his  use  of  the 
Bible  by  Dr.  Don  O.  Shelton,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bible  Institute, 
in  an  address  yesterday  afternoon 
at  the  Institute  headquarters,  340 
West  Fifty-fifth  Street. 

"It  was  Lincoln's  constant  spirit 
of  love  for  his  fellow-men  that  ac- 
counts chiefly  for  his  abiding  place 
i  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen," 
said  Dr.  Shelton.  He  said  the  cen- 
tral truths  of  the  Gospels  were  fixed 
principles  with  Lincoln.  In  several 
of  his  addresses  his  charitable  spirit 
was  readily  traceable  to  his  strong 
faith  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
Dr.  Shelton  said. 


Lone  Error  Is  Evidence 
Of  Lincoln's  Neatness 


Abraham  Lincoln,  to  whose  portrait 
thousands  of  school  children  through- 
out America  lilt  their  eyes  today  in 
honor  of  the  123rd  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  was  a  meticulous  framer  of 
phrases.  He  lived  in  the  days  when 
legal  documents  were  written  by 
hand  and  every  man  was  his  own 
proofreader. 

Abraham  Lincoln  never  glossed  over 
written  mistakes.  If  his  pen  deviated 
from  his  thoughts  he  would  tear  h;s 
manuscript  to  fragments,  no  matter 
if  it  was  the  last  word  in  which  he 
erred. 

-Never  glossed  his  mistakes?  Well. 
almost  never,  for  there  is  a  legal 
document,  thought  to  toe  the  omy 
one  in  existence,  in  which  the  great 
Lincoln  changed  a  single  word. 
.  That  document,  written  in  the  bold, 
free  handwriting  of  the  martyred 
President,  is  a  choice  bit  in  the  Lin- 
colniana  of  Maurice  F.  Reidy. 

■It  concerns  a  suit  Instituted  by  a 
Sangamo  county,  Illinois,  resident  in 
1842  against  a  customer  for  $500  due 


on  a  consignment  of  groceries  and 
provisions. 

Lincoln  phrased  the  document,  and 
in  transcribing  his  thoughts  wrote 
"plaintiff"  when  he  meant  "defend- 
ant." He  drew  a  fine  straight  ink-line 
through  plaintiff  and  followed  with 
the  correct  weird. 

And  then.  Lincoln,  the  attorney, 
partner  In  the  firm  of  Logan  and  Lin- 
coln, who  was  as  neat  and  careful  in 
everything  undertaken  as  a  carver  ol 
cameos,  did- an  unusual  and  remark- 
able thing.  He  smirched  the  parch- 
ment with  a  drop  from  his  quill  pen 
— and  still  hesitated  to  destroy  it. 
Rather  he  must  have  blotted  It  with 
his  hand  for  it  retains  part  of  a  finger 
print.  Perhaps  in  no  other  document, 
legal  or  personal,  is  Lincoln's  finger- 
print  preserved    to   posterity. 

Now  for  the  sequel  to  this  episode. 
Lincoln,  it  is  apparent,  was  in  no  way 
to  blame  for  his  error  or  the  pre- 
servation of  his  copy. 

There  were  mitigating  circum- 
stances, and  in  the  face  of  them  no 
Jury  of  married  men  would  ever  have 
convicted  him  of  carelessness.  Within 
a  day  or  two  Lincoln  was  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Men  advancing  timidly  to' the  altar 
do  strange  things.  Usually  they  for- 
get the  ring.  Occasionally  they  forget 
the  hour  and  the  place;  and  now  and 
then  they  forget  to  pay  the  minister. 

Lincoln  apparently  forgot  his  rec- 
ord for  spotless  copy.  In  the  tension 
of  the  time  he  filed  his  single  erro; 
in  court. 


Newly -Revealed  Papers  Help  Untangle  Lincom 
Puzzles,  But  70  Great  Mysteries  Remain 


By  JOHN  F.  SEMBOWER 

(Central   Press    Correspondent) 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.  — The 
12  months  just  past — long 
forecast  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  "Lincoln  years"  be- 
cause the  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln papers  were  to  be  opened 
at  last — has  mainly  lived  up 
to  expectations  by  enlarging 
greater  than  ever  the  con- 
stantly widening  circles  of 
the  "legend"  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  Lincoln  scholars,  who 
after  all  know  more  about  it 
than  anyone  else,  are  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  139th 
birthday  of  Lincoln  sees  them 
in  possession  of  a  deeper  and 
broader  understanding  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Randall,  history 
professor  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  nearby  Urbana, 
who  is  among  the  researchers 
laboring  through  the  eight 
trunks  of  documents  cere- 
moniously opened  last  summer 
by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
acknowledges  that  nothing 
"sensational"  was  found,  but 
protests  that  the  treasure  of 
source  material  is  in  danger 
of  being  underrated. 

It  is  chock  full  of  "human 
documents"  of  Lincoln's  life, 
rich  in  letters  and  memoran- 
da in  his  own  handwriting, 
many  of  which  dispel  much 
of  the  fantasy  about  the  16th 
president  and  help  the  ex- 
perts to  piece  together  one  of 
the  world's  most  mystical 
personalities. 

The  194  volumes  of  the 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  papers, 
catalogued  into  41,751  indi- 
vidual pieces,  have  not  yield- 
ed the  final  answers.  There 
is  speculation  that  a  ninth 
trunk,  which  the  late  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  for- 
mer president  of  Columbia 
university,  said  he  saw  about 
25  years  ago. 

It  may  fill  in  the  rest,  if  it 
is  found.  Always  the  trail 
seems  to  lead  onward,  and 
the  Lincoln  story  seems  inex- 
haustible. 

*      *      * 

Some  puzzles  apparently 
have  been  cleared  up  by  the 
recent  discoveries.  In  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Randall,  Eng- 
land now  is  absolved  of  hav- 
ing aided  the  Confederacy  in 
anything  like  the  degree  that 
historians  have  usually  main- 
tained. 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet  who 
has  all  but  made  Lincoln 
emerge  from  the  printed  page 
as  a  flesh  and  blood  charac- 
ter for  generations  that  could 
not  know  him  except  second- 
hand, is  busily  ferreting  out  a 
whole  new  storehouse  of  hu- 
manistic data  on  his  hero. 

A  letter  from  Lincoln  to 
Capt.  James  M.  Cutts  is  his 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— A  sketch  by  Artist  Alfred  J.  Buescher 


can  he  afford  to  take  all  the 
consequences,  including  the 
vitiating  of  temper,  and  the 
loss  of  self-control.  Better 
give  your  path  to  a  dog,  than 
be  bitten  by  him  in  contesting 
for  the  right.  Even  killing  the 
dog  would  not  cure  the  bite." 

Cutts  must  have  taken  the 
advice,  for  he  later  won  three 
medals  for  bravery,  including 
the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  a  warm  congrat- 
ulatory note  from — of  all 
people! — Gen.  Burnside. 

One  thing  seems  certain: 
The  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  pa- 
pers have  not  diminished  the 
glory  of  Lincoln  one  whit, 
only  enhanced  it. 

The  melodramatic  fears 
that  almost  caused  his  son  to 
burn  the  papers  lest  their 
revelation  would  tarnish  Lin- 
coln's great  memory  have 
proved  entirely  unfounded. 

Yet  great  mysteries  remain 
as  a  constant  spur  to  further 


2 — How  superstitious  was 
Lincoln? 

And  what  role  did  a  belief 
in  the  meaning  of  dreams  and 
intuition  play  in  his  career? 
He  readily  admitted  his  su- 
perstitions, and  once  wrote 
his  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed, 
"I  was  always  superstitious." 
The  timing  of  many  of  the 
important  events  of  his  career 
and  even  premonitions  of  his 
own  assassination  have  been 
ascribed  to  this. 

3 — From  what  deep  well- 
springs  sprang  his  extraor- 
dinary intellect? 

That  he  attained  so  much 
by  "parlaying"  only  a  single 
year  of  schooling,  plus  loving 
instruction  given  him  by 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and  his 
stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Lin- 
coln, stands  as  one  of  the  all- 
time  marvels  of  self-instruc- 
tion. 

4 — How  great  a  lawyer  was 
he? 


There  followed  the  unfor- 
gettable Ann  Rutledge,  Mary 
Owens,  Sarah  Rickard  and 
finally  Mary  Todd. 

6 — How  emotionally  unsta- 
ble was  he? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
he  dropped  to  the  depths  of 
despondency  over  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge,  which  of 
course  was  understandable. 
But  the  most'  mysterious 
single  event  occurred  Jan.  1, 
1841,  "the  fatal  first  of  Jan- 
uary," as  he  called  it,  when 
he  is  supposed  simply  not  to 
have  shown  up  at  what  was 
to  be  his  wedding  to  Mary 
Todd. 

For  months  afterward  Lin- 
coln appears  to  have  been  in  a 
terrible  depression,  perhaps 
even  fearing  for  his  own  sani- 
ty. But  yet  more  amazing  is 
the  fact  that,  after  a  brief 
intervening  romance  with  19- 
year-old  Sarah  Rickard  (he 
was  32  then),  he  returned  to 
his  even  temperament,  and 
finally  did  marry  the  same 
Mary  Todd  he  had  left  at  the 
altar! 

7 — His  religious  beliefs? 
Although  his  inherently 
spiritual  nature  and  later 
professions  of  faith  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  his  deep  religious 
feelings,  the  transition  from 
an  early  skepticism  which  he 
himself  credited  with  causing 
many  church  people  to  vote 
against  him  in  his  early  poli- 
tical campaigns  is  not  clear. 
8 — Lincoln's  "double  per- 
sonality" is  a  perplexity. 

As  a  young  man  he  lacked 
the  mellowness  that  marked 
the  years  when  he  was  best 
known  to  the  nation.  About 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  bitter 
sarcasm  that  colored  his  ear- 
lier speeches  and  debates  are 
seen  in  passages  of  his  de- 
bates with  Douglas.  The  turn- 
ing point  seems  to  have  been 
about  the  time  when  his  bit- 
ing tongue'  almost  precipitat- 
ed him  into  a  duel. 

9 — No  fiercer  debate  has 
ever  raged  than  that  over 
whether  Lincoln  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  were 
congenial. 

Exactly  how  Lincoln  felt 
toward  his  wife'  has  never 
been  clearly  discerned,  nor 
the  role  she  played  in  his 
career. 

The  popular  notion  that  she 
goaded  him  unmercifully, 
and  was  selfish  and  self- 
willed,  is  contradicted  by 
other  scholars  who  argue  that 
they  really  were  devoted  and 
that  her  clear-seeing  practi- 
cality often  was  his  salva- 
tion. 

10 — Finally,  there  are  the 
great  insoluable  political 
mysteries  of  his  career  lead- 
ing to  the  White  House  and 
while  he  occupied  it. 


LINCOLN'S    CHARACTER 

BY  W.  L.  Y.  DAVIS 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  mass 
of   contradictions! 

So  melancholy  at  one  tima 
that  he  was  afraid  to  carry  a 
pocket-knife,  he  was  often  called 
an  undignified  joker.  A  child 
of  doubt  in  moments  of  depres- 
sion, he  prayed  all  night  befors 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

A  past-master  in  politics,  dis- 
comfiting Douglas  at  his  own 
game  and  managing  all  his  own 
campaigns  personally,  his  every 
act  and  word  bore  the  closest 
scrutiny  of  a  hostile  opposition. 
Of  iron  will,  he  sometimes 
cried  like  a  child.  Possessing 
the  most  uncommon  common 
sense,  he  believed  in  dreams  and 
saw  visions.  Practical  as  a  rail- 
fence  around  a  horse  lot,  he  often 
rose  into  poetry.  Hear  his  un- 
self-conscious  quatrain  in  his 
Second  Inaugural  .  .  . 
"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently 

do  we  pray 
That  this  mighty  scourge  of  war 
shall  speedily  pass  away." 
Anyone  who  could  rebuke  his 
friends  who  were  rejoicing  over 
his  re-election  and  say,  "It  gives 
me  no  pleasure  to  triumph  over 
anybody,"  is  more  than  a  victor; 
he  is  a  brother. 

When  it  can  be  said  of  any- 
one .  .  .  "He  always  plucked 
a  thistle  and  planted  a  rose" 
.  .  .  "He  was  severe  with  him- 
self and  lenient  with  others" 
.  .  .  "He  appears  to  apologize 
for  being  kinder  than  his  fel- 
lows" .  .  .  "He  does  good  deeds 
as  stealthily  as  others  commit 
crimes"  .  .  .  "He  writes  the 
sins  of  others  in  sand  and  their 
merits  in  marble"  .  .  .  "H« 
raises  his  hands  not  to  strike, 
but  in  benediction"  .  .  .  such 
a  one  fulfills  the  highest  law. 


Anonymot.s 
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OF  IHE  PEOPLE 


Many  Reasons  Why  He  Has  Just- 
ly Been  Given  the  Title  of 
Typical  American. 


Firm  Believer  Always  In  the  Concep- 
tion of  Democracy  Which   Is  the 
Foundation  of  Our  Nation — His 
Many  High  Qualities  Worthy 
of  Emulation. 


TO  save  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
deathly  apotheosis  of  the  steel 
engraving  has  been  a  laudable 
effort  of  recent  years.  Of  course 
It  -will  not  prevent  the  prodess  of  leg- 
end making  which  -works  upon  the 
earthly  reality  of  every  great  man,  and 
In  due  time  leaves  him  a  desiccated 
i  abstraction  existing  for  the  heavy 
boredom  of  childhood.  Even  Lincoln, 
with  his  vital,  homely  outlines,  his 
Intimate,  endearing  faults,  and  strong 
flavor  of  his  day,  must  come  to  this 
turn.  But  the  process  may  be  retard- 
ed and  ought  to  be  as  long  as  we  can 
contrive. 

One  hundred  and  seven  years  ago 
Lincoln  was  born.  Fifty-one  years  ago 
he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
and  on  the  next'  day  he  died,  the  first 
"martyred  president."  A  great  wave 
of  passionate  sorrow,  gratitude  and  af- 
fection swept  the  North.  The  process 
of  apotheosis  began.  Today  it  may  be 
observed  In  the  sanctified  generalities 
of  Lincoln  orations,  editorials,  poems 
and  articles. 

Moved  by  Flattery. 
The  central  Idea  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  tributes  Is  Lin- 
coln, the  man  of  the  people,  the  typi- 
cal American.  Year  after  year  on 
February  12  and  frequently  through- 
out the  year  we  hear  this  confident 
summary  and  without  examining  it.  Is 
'this  mental  inertia  or  are  we  uncon- 
sciously moved  by  the  flattery  implicit 
In  this  Idea?  An  editorial  in  the  New 
Republic  suggests  the  latter.  The  real 
purpose  of  Lincoln-day  speakers  Is  ndt 
bo  much  to  eulogize  Lincoln,  this  jour- 
nal declares,  as  to  flatter  the  audience. 
"If  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  entirely  a  man 
of  the  people,  the  people  must  be  very 
like  to  Lincoln." 

New  View  of  Great  President. 
The  reproach  has  more  of  justice 
than  we  like  to  think.  The  orator  Is 
the  courtier  of  democracy  flattering 
the  sovereign  citizen  as  grossly  as 
ever  an  emperor  was  flattered.  The 
flattery  of  indirect  praise  is  unusually 


delicate  and  insidious,  and  it  Is  well 
for  us  to  examine  it  coolly.  The  New 
Republic  puts  it  sharply  away.  "In 
point  of  fact  Mr.  Lincoln  was  super- 
ficially a  man  of  the  people,  and  funda- 
mentally a  unique,  distinguished  and 
wholly  exceptional  Individual.  In  cer- 
tain salient  respects  he  was  the  least 
typical  of  Americans.  Americans,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Lincoln's  own  gener- 
ation and  neighborhood,  were  essen- 
tially active,  aggressive  and  objective 
men,  whose  lives  were  given  over  to 
practical  external  affairs,  who  sub- 
ordinated everything  else  to  the  de. 
mands  of  practical  achievement,  and 
whose  Individuality  consisted  in  living 
ordinary  lives  in  an  extraordinarily 
energetic  manner.  They  were  super- 
ficial, discursive,  easy-going,  quarrel- 
some, and  wholly  incapable  of  prepar- 
ing In  advance  for  any  task  or  respon- 
sibility. In  all  these  respects  Lincoln 
differed  from  his  fellow  countrymen, 
and  upon  these  differences  his  emi- 
nence depends.  He  was  not  particu- 
larly ambitious,  aggressive  or  practi- 
cal. In  spite  of  his  lively  social  feel- 
ings, he  lived  a  contemplative  life,  in 
which  the  intellectual  interest  *  ob- 
tained full  expression  and  which  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  internal  con- 
centration. He  fought  hard  and  well, 
but  he  never  quarreled.  During  his 
formative  years  he  quietly  but  unos- 
tentatiously prepared  himself  for  great 
enterprises.  He  trained  his  mind  be- 
cause he  enjoyed  hard  intellectual  ex- 
ertion. His  style  shaped  itself  under 
the  influence  of  the  Bible' and  Shake- 
speare. Thus  at  a  period  and  in  a 
country  favorable  to  the  cheap  per- 
formance and  the  easy  victory,  Mr. 
Lincoln  tempered  his  reason  and  his 
spirit  for  a  great  performance  and  a 
costly  victory.  Was  there  anything 
typically  American  about  that?" 
Ideas  Worth  Consideration. 
This  is  refreshing  variation  from 
the  "canned  eloquence"  of  the  Lincoln 
day  utterance,  and  it  will  repay  con- 
sideration and  emphasis,  since  we  are 


'  LINCOLN 

Out  of  the  shadows  we  see  him  rise- 
Face  that  Is  haunting  and  sorrowful  eyes. 

Scarred  by  his  burden  and  bowed  'neath 

its  weight; 
Slave  to  a  mission  and  shackled  by  fate. 

Poor  was  the  soil  where  his  schooling  be- 
gan; 

Rugged  the  boyhood  that  molded  the 
man. 

Prone    with    his    book    by    the    flickering 

blaze, 
What  saw  he  there  In  the  hearth's  ruddy 

blaze? 

Slowly  he  rose  while  the  Fates  gave  no 

sign. 
Fitting  himself  for  that  labor  divine. 

Deep  In  the  shadows  we  see  him  a^aln— 
Savior  and  martyr  and  brother  of 'men! 
— W.  R.  Rose  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


very  like  our  forbears  as  to  just  the 
defects  the  New  Republic  here  pun- 
gently  outlines.  If  we  thought  more 
of  Lincoln's  extraordinary  disinterest- 
edness, of  his  heroic  patience,  of  his 
deeply  brooding  spirit,  and  less  of 
those  qualities  with  which  we  estab- 
lish all  too  readily  a  rough  resem- 
blance to  our  daily  selves,  we  might 
get  a  w  )'esome  and  much-needed  re- 
action ft;  n  our  rattling,  self-satisfied 
and  shallow  lift  without  losing  our 
sense  of  his  realty  as  a  human  being 
having  human  w  iknesses.  Especially 
keen    is   the   thi  lellvered   at   our 

tendency  to  "th<  cheap  performance 
and  the  easy  victory"  and  its  contrast 
with  Lincoln's  tempting  reason  and 
spirit  "for  a  great  performance  and 
a  costly  victory." 

No  great  victory  was  ever  pur- 
chased cheaply.  It  has  always  been 
paid  for  in  long  and  costly,  though 
often  unconscious  preparation.  Our 
national  optimism,  our  impatience  and 
superficiality  obscure  that  truth. 
As  Typical  American. 

But,  after  all,  in  th-i  legend  we  are 
making  of  Lincoln  as  typical  Ameri- 
can there  Is  an  instinct  and  a  truth 
that  are  not  superficial.  All  legend 
making  Is  a  profound  process  of  na- 
tional self-realization,  an  intuitive  in- 
carnation of  national  ideals,  and  in  the 
case  of  Lincoln  it  Is  based  upon  the 
sincere,  the  religious  democracy  of 
this  great  man.  The  high  distinction 
of  mind,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the 
prose  of  the  Gettysburg  oration,  the 
moral  nobility,  the  Introspective  aloof- 
ness which  were  an  essential  part  of 
him,  only  accentuate  for  us  the  warm 
nearness  of  his  nature  to  the  common 
man  and  the  common  life.  Lincoln 
himself  held  to  the  mystical  concep- 
tion of  democracy  which  Whitmaiu«- 
pressed  ln,Jiis-po«tTT*crnd  which  is  the 
dream  In  the  heart  of  Americanism. 

The  essential  brotherhood  of  man 
was  an  Intimate  and  glowing  reality  to 
Lincoln,  not  a  lofty  abstraction,  and 
though  we  betray  It  and  misread  it  we 
must  cling  to  It  If  we  are  to  save  the 
national  soul. 

Idealizing  ourselves  through  Lincoln 
is  more  than  self-flattery.  It  is  a  crude 
but  not  Ignoble  effort  to  express  the 
deepest  and  most  pervasive  element  of 
American  idealism. 


Lincoln's  Place  In  History. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  su- 
premely great  men  of  his  day.  He 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  all  the  time, 
and  a  thousand  years  from  now  his 
fame  will  be  Immensely  vaster  tban 
It  is  at  the  preesnt  time.  No  man  in 
all  the  tide  of  time  ever  filled  a  more 
difficult  or  trying  place  than  he  held 
for  four  years,  and  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory is  that  he  measured  squarely  up 
to  his  tremendous  responsibilities.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  other  man  in  the 
country  could  have  saved  the  day. 


THE  SIXTEENTH  PRESIDENT. 


'AN-  APPRECIATION   AND   ESTIMATION: OF 
-ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


j(    What  can  we  say 'of  Abraham'  Lin- _ 
coin,   or  what  can '  we  write   on   this" 
;one    hundredth    anniversary ..  of   ,  his. 
birth,  that  has  not  been  said  or  wrlt- 
.ten  before?'    Does  his  life  and  work', 
which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
at  the    height   of   his   career,   leave   a 
-lesson  which,  as  citizens,  of  this  coun- 
,try,  we  care  to  take  into  our  hearts? 
These  ■  and   many-  6ther .  questions  '  Oc-  i 
cur  pertinently,  to  one  In  these  early  j 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  we 
unite    in    honoring' the    birth    of    the 
greatest  man  which  .this  republic  has 
produced.'  » >    '':~\    '  ;.'■■;    j*    / 
'In   many   essential    points     Lincoln 
was* a'  product  of  conditions  which  are 
onVy,  to  be  found  here,  and,  as  Plato 
ha*: said   that  only  a  man, of  home- 
ly abilities,  and  without  "personal  am- 
bition can  become  great  In 'aTferhibllct 
so  we  have  epitomized  In  his  life  the 
exact  deHneatfovn   presented      by '"'  the 
Athenian    law-giver     ^three      hundred 
years  before.  Christ.  !•■■....'  -      •.   •-,',..- 

For  us  who  are  living  at  this' time 
1*.  is  .not  enough  to  say  that  Lincoln 
was  born  on  the  12th  day  of  Febru- 
ary.: 1SA9,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
15th  day  of  April.  .  1865. •  It  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  his  an- 
cestry was  obscure,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  high  honors  which  af- 
terwards came  to.  him,  apparently  was 
meager:  but  let  our' thoughts  travel 
;  down-  the  centuries,  and  as  the- great- 
est men  pass  in  review,  briefly  form 
tin-  estimate  of  Lincoln  in '  some  of 
the  broader  and  deeper  aspects, of  his 
relation' to  the  great  of  all  times. 
'','.  In  many,  respects  Lincoln  was  a 
greater  man  ■  than  .Washington,  but 
his  character  was  not  so  many  sided, 
and' -he  *  did'  hot '  unite  In  his' person 
the  achievements  of. will  and  intellec- 
tuality,, as  Schopenhauer  has  it,  with 
which,  we  .are  familiar  In  our  first 
president.  •  It  has- been,  the'  fashion 
of  late  years  to  compare  the  deeds  of 
one  great. man  with  those  of  another 
from  this'  standpoint.  Probably  this 
Is  the  only  exact  way  of  arriving  at 
a" 'concensus  of  opinion  concerning 
any  one  .man.  Of  many  men,  of 
far  lesser,  reputation,  it  can  be  said 
that  to  write  their  life  history  would 
necessitate  the  writing  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  their  country  or  time 
during  those  years.  This  cannot  be 
said, -of  i  Lincoln.  A-  fairly,  accurate 
account  of  the  American  people  could 
.be  written  up  to  the  year  1858-  ami 
little,  or  no  mention  need',  be.  made  of 
him.  /.Therefore,  singularly  enough, 
it  may  be  said,  and  accurately,  that 
out  of  the  fifty-six  years  of  his  life 
only  the  last  seven  were  so  identified 
with  the  fortunes  of  this  people  that 
his  history  is  theirs.  ■  Following  out 
this  thought  it  is  interesting  to 'com- 
pare Lincoln  with  Napoleon*  with 
Cromwell','  with  '  Caesar  and,  with 
Moses,  many  years  from  now  this  will 
be  done  more  effectively  than  can  be 
done  at  this  time.  ■      ■>,     '. 

Whatever,  may  have  beeh' the 'other 
intellectual  attainments,  of  Lincoln 
during  the  years  when  his  mind  was 
being"  trained,  he  was  a  deep  stu- 
dent rof  the  writings ,  of  the  makers 
of  the  constitution,  and  just  as  Mil- 
ton's,and  Cromwell's  lofty  characters 
jvyas_formed   by  a  close  arid  reverent" 


study  "of  .\tne  t)Id  Testament  writers", 
so  was  Lincoln's,  and.  in  addition  he 
drank  deeply  during  hls^ar-ly-  man- 
hood of  the"  fountain  which  proceed- 
ed/from .the  masterly  pens-of  -Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  John  Jay, 'and  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

One  can  , read  In  the  "Federalist" 
prophecies  regarding  the  future  ,'of 
this  country  which  are  startling  in 
their  truth.  The  Federalist,  Vol. '  V> 
(John  Jay):  "The  north  is  generally 
the  region  of  strength.,  and  many 
local  circumstances  render  it  proba.- 
ble'  that  the  most  northern  of  the 
proposed  ^confederacies  would,  at  -a 
period  not  very  distant,  be  unques- 
tionably more  formidable  than  any  of 
the- others."      \  ' 

t  The  Federalist,'  No.  VIII.  i  (Alexan- 
der Hamilton):  "War  between  the 
states  in  the  first,  period  of  their 
separate  existence  would  be  '  accom- 
panied with  •  much  greater  distresses, 
than-i  It  commonly  Is  in  those  coun- 
tries ..  where  regular  .  military;  estab- 
lishments have  long  obtained.  The 
disciplined  armies,  always  kept,  on' 
foot  oil  the  continent  of'  Europe, 
though'  they'bear  a  malignant  aspect 
to  liberty  and  economy,  have'  not- 
withstanding been  productive  of  the 
signal  advantage  -  of  rendering  sud- 
den conquests  impracticable,  and  of 
preventing  that  ,  rapid  „.  desolation 
!  which*  used,  to/  maxk_the._nrner_es.s_oi. 

Xvar^piior  to  their.  Introduction.  in\ 
this  country  the  scene  would  be  al- 
together, reversed.  .  The  want  of  for- 
tifications, leaving  the  frontiers  of 
one -state  open  to  another,  would  fa- 
cilitate inroads.  The  populous  states 
would,-  with  little  difficulty,  overrun 
their  less  populous  "neighbors:  Con- 
quests-would be  as  easy  to  be-  made, 
as  difficult  (o  be.retained.  War.  there- 
fore, .would  be  desultory  and  preda- 
tory. Plunder  #nd  devastation  ever 
march  In -the' train  of  Irregulars..  The  . 
calamities  of  individuals  would  make 
the  principal  feature  In  the  events 
which  Mould  characterize .  our  mili- 
tary exploits.    _     „    , '    "V 

'!  The  war  of  1861-1865  between  the 
siafps  ,  exemplified  particularly  Alexr 
ancier  'Hamilton's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject'and  these-  brief  quotations  will 
,show>  wher_  •  Lincoln  sought  wisdom 
and  found  it.    .  .*;. _; .  .  .  . 

!  Any.  one  who  cafes  to  do  so,  can 
pursue  this  subject  further,  and  the 
student  will,  find  it  "interesting  *and 
instructive  beyond  his  hopes  who  will 
thus,  take. the  time. to- follow,  the  up- 
building of -Lincoln's  lofty  mind. 

j  Lincoln  went  to  w  the  source  for  his 
knowledge,.""  It' was- not  wide,' it.  was 
not  deep,  in  many,  respects,  but  what 
'  hfc; .knew'.-  he.  .had  obtained,  from  the 
ofiglhais.  .■"  He  knew  these  writings 
and.  had  pondered  long ; and-  deeply 
ilpon.  their  profound  wisdom  more 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  He  could 
c&mfnatid  the  statesmanship  of  a 
i»_ward.  the  learning  of  a  Chase,  the 
mastership  of  details  of  a  Stanton, 
tlie  resourcefulness  of  a  Welles  and 
the  diplomacy  of  .an  Adams,  .but  they 
were  . hot  .equal  to^  Llncdln*  in  their 
acquaintance  with  the  founders. 
Therefore;}  as  we  >ee  the  form  "of 
Lincoln  during  those  years  of  trou- 
ble, and. -note  how  he  towered  above 
his  'contemporaries.  It  Is  easy  for  us 
fU  to  understand  that  his  direct  and 
ptjephetic  -vision  was -the  product  of 
hjs  early  studies.  .He  knew  better 
than  /any.  :one  of  his  advisers  what 
Was    the   breadth,    depth    and    slgnifl- 


cdrce/oT  .the  struggle  that  was  going 
on  between  the  two  sections  of  tho 
t'fluntry,-,  He  knew  better  than  any 
of  his' advisers  the  relation-  which 
this  struggle  was  to  b^ar  to  human- 
ity of  all. time  and  in  allplaces;  and 
As. seme  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfnl  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  j 

tlj,_   storm.  . 

Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds 

.    are -spread. 
Eternal. sunshine  settles  :on  Its  head. 

Fo  Lincoln's  intellect  elevated  him 
above  the  strife  of  party,  above  the 
Clash  of  arms,  rand  he  saw  clearly 
tli.ic.in.  this  country  and  on,  its  south- 
ern plains  was  being  determined  th. 
cai.se  of  humanity  and  constitutional- 
ity., which  some  historian  or  epic  poet 
far  in  the  future  will  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  divine  comedy. 
'  .On  constitutional  statesmanship 
I.fni  oln's  opinions  .  were  probably  far 
tco  -hnrranitarian  to  satisfy  the  an- 
imosity of  party  feeling  in  a.  republic. 
Singularly.' enough  a  student'of  his- 
tory Is  forced  to  believe 'that  Lincoln's 

!£*£  r^ardln&  Jhe  '  welding  together 
of  the  divergent  sections  of  this  coun- 
try would   have  been  more  successful 
sn  a-mor.archy  than  a  republic.  Partv 
feelings  are  more  intense  in  a  democ- 
racy   tban    any    other    form    of    gov- 
ernment.      The  list  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln s    tooks,    as    noted    In    the    mas- 
ttrl-.   amount  of  his  career  by  Nleolay 
and  Hay,  will  point  out  and  illustrate 
the    thoughts    which    he   expressed    to 
his    advisers    on    this    subject    during 
the  last  .ears  of  his  life.       He  went 
down    to   the   tomb   at   the  apogee   of 
i  his   career.     Nothing   could   be   added 
to, , --nothing    taken    away      from      his 
achievements    at    that    time,    and      a 
Kindly    Providence      which      watches 
over  the  g>  eat  men  who  are  selected 
to  carry  out  its  grand  designs  saw  fit 
to  terminate  his  life  at  the  opportune 
moment.       In  all   history  it  is  doubt- 
rul    if  any   man   achieved    true   great- 
ness  in   so   short   a  space   of  time  as 
Lincoln,  and   In   the  annals  of  a  race 
it   would    be   difficult    perhaps  to   find 
a   man   who,    had    his   life   been    pro- 
longed,  would   have   made  more   seri- 
ous   mistakes   than    he;    for   mistakes 
that  Kreat  men  often  make  consist  in 
anticipating  truth.       That  he  was  up- 
reared  and  prepared  for  the  few  years 
of  strife  between   the  sections  of  this 
country   canr.ot   be  controverted.     He 
aid  down  his  work  In  the  fullness  of 
it..    .  No    successor    was    necessary    to 
finish,  what    he    had    undertaken,    be- 
cause he  hod  .finished   it.     After  that 
night  of  i*prll  14.  1865,  there  dawned 
up- n    this    country    a    new    era,    and, 
while   grief  strode   heavilv  across   the 
land,    the    angel    of    peace    came    to 
ail,    both      north      and      south;      and 
though   men   did      not  see   It     during 
those  years  of  discussion  and   adjust- 
ment,  that   event.   looking   at   it   from 
_every   point  of,  view  is   pi^perly_estl- 
mated   at  this   time.        It   is   given   to 
some  men  to  carry  out  their  work  and 
fulfill,  their   obligations  to    the   world 
with    full    measure,    and    then    to    go 
down  ■■  to    the    tomb    at   a    time    when 
their  reputation,  fame  and   honor  are 
at   their  highest.     Others   are   not   so 
fortunate,  .but    when    their    work      is 
finished    still    live    and    by      mistakes 
committed    impair    in    a   varying    de- 
gree the  good  works  which  they  have 
already    accomplished.        In    the    first 
class  are  Alexander.   Caesar,   William 
the    Silent..     Cromwell,      Washington 
and  Lincoln.     In  the  other  Hannibal. 
Charles   V.,      Bismarck,      Louis   XIV., 
Grant  and  Napoleon.  P.  B. 


Hardships,  Determination 
Feature  Colorful  Career. 

By  WILL  L  KRISTENSTEIN. 


vaiu- 

'Abe" 


-.,,,■    was    always   a   prize   B-bolar'™ «gj  *£*«» J*"*  ttaguglu  wK 

during  his  brief  schooling.    He  could  was0nthe  north  fork  J  ,h  'c       ° 
.pell  "down    the    entire    school-out-  SS  ^  T^angamon'  ^ 

then 


read,  outwrite  and  outcipher  any  of  "'"i*  ,,' ""'•  ln  a*n«amon  co""t> 
Ibis  classmates.  When  the  school  Abe  .  then  was  a  free  man,  withou 
!term  was  over,  with  its  closed  Abra-  a  «ent.  without  a  trade  and  notbic 
ham  Lincoln's  school  life.  A  bare but  a  common  laborer.  His  ambitit 
year's  time.     By  hia  unaided  efforts  wa«   to  study.     In  his  work  he  too 

Mbv   W1U     U.   I^Klil  troi  tllN.       came   to   him   his   remarkable   rheto-  "",a    pleasure,    but    he    was    a    ma 
'  '  ncal    power,    as    well    as    his    wide  about  it,  because  he  wished  to  bette 

ANY  words  have  been  written  about  Abraham  Lincoln.    In  my  knowledge  of  the  world  and  people,  things, 
humble  way.  I  wish  to  add  a  lew  more.  '        Lincoln  had  not  been  taught  a  word  Wise  Beyond  Age. 

.    ''      „  ,    .         *v„     fl_„i     T.    „„.        .         a--._-.i--    of   grammar,   composition   and   geog-     Abraham    Lincoln    was    alwav* 

Hingham,     Mass.,     can     claim     the     first    Lincoln     In    America,  rapny,  fi  -»-*«--    w__    aiwa>s 

as  Samuel  Lincoln   of.   Norwich,   England,   County   of  Norfolk   came      At  15  "Abe"  was  a  large  boy,  andfigh*er-he    always    fought    for    th 
,,.      „   .,,.,,  .    _v„„*    ,  c0_       vf-.-,<---i    ii„„„i        M     at   17    he    was   6    feet    and    4    inche?r'Sht— not  only  with  hia  fists  but  wit 

to    the    United    States    around    about    1638.     Mordecal    Lincoln,    his  u„  without  his  shoes      He  had  nchia  C0(Jrage  fo_  %  beUep  socjal        . 

grandson,  moved  to  New  Jersey,  then  t0   Pennsylvania.    He  was  a  stockings.  dition  among  hia  feliow  men 

wealthy   man  and  willed  all  his   property  to   his  son.  John   Lincoln,  _^a  ^etdfng^new^char^ters,   Passing    over    minor    experience, 
who  moved   to  Virginia.    John   Lincoln  had  numerous  sons  to  whom  and  new  books.     He  gave  his  small'et  s    tell   about   some    of   the    tryinj 

he  save  the  scriptural  names  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob.  Thomas  and  earnings  to  his  father.     He  was  *}-ffi*£e™* i»f,,« "^"Jft  to/h' 
°  "  '  '  '  ways  first  at  gatherings  where  feats1111"013  legislature  and  which  put  ai 

John.    This  Abraham  was  the  grandfather  of  the  future  President  of  of  strength  were  indulged  in.  end    to    Lincoln's    employment   a# 

the  United  States.    He  moved  to  Kentucky  in  1780.    He  was  a.  verv     ."Abe"    was   next   seen   at   Gentry-laborer.      Lincoln    could    now    read 


a  very 
intimate  friend   of    the   celebrated   Daniel   Boone.    The   Boones   and 


vi)le.  Ind.,  working  in  a  store.     H_wnte    and   make   speeches    and    w< 
'was    frequently    seen    and    heard    at  lovedfor. wnat  he  was.    His  wisdon 
the  Lincolns  were  very   close   friends  and  an  Abraham  Lincoln  of  debating  clubs   and   was   recognized  Wa!»  ™r  ?  advance  of  his  age.    Hi 
another  family  married.Anna  Boone,  a  cousin  of  the  great  Kentucky ^e^Sty  "ST^KcSS ^^5^^ 
explorer,  In  1760.  ^0^ . two  horses  for  little  or  nothing" and,  "Abe"     could    spare    the    time      he books—one    after    another.      Li.._ 

Abraham   Lincoln,   the    first,    was   though    the    children    were    without  would  walk  the  thirty  miles  and  sit  taw™  -.  Z^  Wa3  t0  be  °f  servic 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  17S6  and  his  \  shoes  and  slightly  clad,  the  journey  all  day  in  the  courtroom  listening  to     Th«  .S  «..f'. 
three     sons,     Mordecai.     Josiah     and  |  to 1  Indiana  was  begun.    Crossing  the  the    evidence    and    argument    in    all  -armf  »«*         P  Lincoln's  M 

Thomas,    barely    escaped    the     samef.0"10  "ver  at  Brown's  Ferry,  the  re- cases  «<»♦  '■> —  «---—-  -•  ' 

fate.     Thomas  Lincoln,  then  a  lad  of  f  maindep     of     Lincoln's     belongings,  court 

7  years,  was  rescued  from  imminent  |  stored    there    after    his    voyage    had     One    day 

death    from   a 


one   that    nearly   wreckec 


'bareTy"7scaped"'the"samef10hi0  _fiver  at  Brown's  Ferry    the  re- cases  that  would  come"  up  before  th'ehfm^nr 

Lincoln    then  a  lad  of  imainder     or     Lincoln's     belongings,  court.  n lm    and    lett    a    wound    that    never 

>scued  from  imminent  j  stored    there    after    his    voyage    had     One    day    "Abe"    learned    a    MttwfiSnBtatEa.?"  ^^  °£  hi3  be'°Ve 
bullet   fired   from   the   fnded  ."*  disaster,  were  assumed  and  lesson-one  that  he   never  forgot   to     in  ISSfi  1 ??„;„i„ 
fh»r    \f„r„*-ai     whirh    the    sixteen    miles    back    from    thehis    dyine   dav.   A   murrior   trial    «,__,._"  rr?  ^m.com 


rifle  of  his  brother,  Mordecai,  which 
killed  an  Indian  in  his  war  paint,  in 
the  act  of  stooping  to  raise  the  child 
from  the  slain  body  of  his  father 
with  the  view  of  taking  his  life. 
This  child's  life  was  thus  saved, 
providentially  it  would  seem,  that 
the  possessor  might  be  spared  to  be 
the  father  of  a  man  who  was  to 
become  the  most  famous  man  of  all 
times. 

Thomas  Lincoln  became  a  carpen- 
ter, no  ambition,  easy  going,  but 
with  self  respect.  He  was  sinewy, 
strong  and  well  knit,  little  ovef  the 
medium  height.      He  married  Nancy 


dying  dav  A  murder  trial""  ™  x"  100°  ^lncoln  was  elected  to  the 
river  to  his  "location"  was  passed  in  progress-the  man  on  trial  wu ft^ wSSJ^S? "  He-  wa\inclined 
with  much  ax  work,  for  a  wagon  defended  by  a  certain  John  Breck-I  A,  ?\ h  gS'  _Tu6  capital  lnen  was 
had    been    borrowed    for    this     lastenridge,     who     had     traveled     ma* Ja_yandalla.and  tne  question  of  ways 


Or  sUll  crueler  Sioux  or  Pawnee  In-ended  he  could  not  restrain   hTmHfTiflfw"^?1'      Bu'he    finally    weathered 
built    the    crude-in   the   excitement  £  CJl  m™& *'o™., although  he  did  not  aettle 


he     fo«oermetnh«theR°rl0t   hr'int0  a"V  religious  belief  as  gave  him 
1        forgot     that     Breckenridge consolation  in  his   loss 


dians.     Here    they 

house     where     the     Lincoln     familyself 

spent   their   first   winter  in  Indiana,  was    a'  "gentleman"  "and*  when  'ttaffif'pSnff  _fn  Jft?  °f  AnnuRut 

.    -r."""6".,       leaaPass     the     Legislature     of     1836-1837 
ego- where    the    aggressive    fight    of    the 


Hanks   in  1806.      Nancy   Hanks   was  ground.    Mrs.    Lincoln    worked    hard  >f   accepting   the   greeting,    the    __  ,,,„     ,....,.. 

handsome,     could    read    and    write.  ;and  the  children  helped  to  heap  up™"?*1     Breckenridge     ignored  ■  the  slave  power  had  already  beeun  and 

something  her  husband  could  not  do.  jthe    brushwood    upon    the    logs    andw°™*  or  Praise  and  passed  on  in  an  the   subserviency   of   the   North   was 


Thomas  was  not  thrifty  at  his  trade.  Iburn  them.  angry  mo°d-   Lincoln  then  knew  hevery  much  pronounced 

He  bought  a  little  farm  on  Big  South  I     in  the  spring  corn  was  planted,  awas  °,nlv     a  P°or  b°y-"  Years  later, 

Fork   of   Nolin    creek,    several    miles  [few  hogs  fed  in  the  dense  forest  and ■Mncoln   and    Breckenridge,    In    1862,  Wins  Popular  Recognition. 

from  Hodgensville,   Ky.     There  in  aja   log   house   was   built.     This   house"?"    ln    Washington    and    then    and     Lincoln   was    re-elected    to   the    11- 

cabin,    of   most  humble  parents,   un-'had   but   one   room   and   a   loft.    The"161-6,      Abe  '   repeated   his   praise   to iir»oi«;    I  Ptrislatnra    in    isna    _-.,}    » 

i».moH    «„h   ,,naoniri™   nnH    in   nnv.llogs  retained  their  bark.  There  wasBreckenndge.  But  the  "snub"  in  the  ff     "„®  8  8    and    ' 

no  better  floor  than  the  earth  ancjcountry  Courthouse  years  before  waamade  tne  whlS  candidate  for 
while  there  were  openings  in  thea.  lesson  to  Lincoln  and  he  saw  so-speaker.  In  1840  he  took  the  stump 
crude  home,  for  more  than  twqcial  matters  from  a  new  angle  andfor  Harrison  and  toured  the  greater 
years,  had  neither  window  nor  door^so'ved  to  never  show  during  his  part  of  Illinois.  These  speeches  won 
No  bedstead  in  the  house  and  onlyllIe  such  small  discourtesy,  and  he  for  him  popular  recognition, 
tables  and  chairs  as  Thomas  Lincolnnever  did.  Early    in    the    year    1837    Lincoln 

found   time  to  make.    One  tin  oven,  Impressed  By  Slave  System  wa3    admitted    to    the    bar.      He    re- 

a  skillet,  a  few  tin  dishes  and  an  .•A.be'a"  next  vpnti.ro  in  tb-j'u  O,moved  to  Springfield  and  formed  a 
earthern  pot  or  two  were  the  table  ADe  a  nexl  venture  in  1828,  atiaw  partnership  with  John  P 
and  cooking  utensils.    Such  things  asthe   age   of  19,   was   an   $8   a   month  Stuart. 

table  cloths  and  forks  were  unknownand  his  board  job  on  a  flatboat  which  In  twenty  years  from  the  time  of 
luxuries.      This    was    poverty,    evenugual]y  wou,d  Jand  ^  ^^  Orleans. hiS    admission  - t0    tne    bar    he    had 


erty,  was  born  on  the  twelfth  day 
of  February,  1809,  a  child,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  that  when  grown  to  mature 
years  was  to  control  the  destinies 
of  his  beloved  country  in  the  most 
trying  and  critical  period  of  her  his- 
tory. A  man,  who  has  left  behind 
him  a  name  and  a  character  never 
to  be  forgotten. 


Abe  and  Sister  Attend  School. 

At  the  age  of  7  Abraham  Lincoln 
and~his  sister  obtained  a  few  months 
of  such   education  as  could  be   had  faeen    for    gam"e> 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  Pioneers.j™"'    " 7'",'°""  «  "• »  "™ «"«  grown  to  the  front  rank  of  the  bar 

ation  was  at  hand,   had  ^^^^^^tS^0'  ™»oi*-  Unhcoin  8aw  ^hat  s^^ 
s— but ■    _  _____  f_-  r* „„  .  j       a'lpiane,  woui_   never   be   removed   except   bv 

from    the    country    school    teacher,  these  could  be  depended  upon.  "Abe'v^^ametnp  can  be  made  overnight.consent  o£  it_  friends  or  revolution; 


fish 


Caleb  Hazel,  who  gave  "Abe"  a  very  and  dad  dressed'  in  buckskin  from^lnco'n  was  engaged  as  a  bow  hand.  It  seems  tnat  people  cannot  con 
slight  knowledge  of  "riting,"  "read-  deer  of  the  father's  shooting.  The^nese  trips  were  success  financially.  ceive  that  in  every  great  reform 
ing"  and  "rithmetic."  "Abe"  was  garments  were  made  by  Mrs.  Lin- Dut  tbis  was  the  least  important  fea-two  elements  work  in  turn  First 
quick  to  learn  and  remembered  what  C0]n  Caps  were  made  out  of  coon ture  to  Lincoln.  What  was  impressed  the  agitators,  then  the  rebuilders 
he  once  mastered.  Bkin  and  this  completed  the  costume. uP°n  hls  m'nd  was  the  slave  system.  Lincoln   was   never 

In    1816    "Abbe's"     father,    Thomas  parents    and    children    went    withoutuncoln  saw  slavery  in  its  worst  and     in   18H    Abraham 
Lincoln,  began  to  show  signs  of  dis-  6noes  except  in  the  coldest  of  weath-raost   barbarous   form.     He   saw   the  Mary  Todd. 

satisfaction  with  his  life  in  Ken-  er  and  stockings  were  unheard  of.  Poor  men  and  women  working  under  In  May  1846  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
lucky.  He  sold  everything  that  was  These  circumstances  of  the  Lincoln  the  lash  in  the  field;  he  saw  thenated  for  Congress  from  the  Sanga- 
not  absolutely  needed,  and  with  this  family  are  given  to  show  the  presentwhip  applied  in  barbarous  punish- mon  district  in  Illinois  on  the  Whi;; 
money  bought  lumber  with  which  to  .generation   just  what  Abraham^  Lin- ment— he  saw  men  driven  like  swineticket.  A  bitter  fight  ensued  in  which 


an   agitator. 
Lincoln    married 


coin  had  to  endure  in  his  childhood,  to  market  and  he  saw  the  sale  of  the  supposed  religious  heterodoxy 
Every  one  knows  where  the  end  of  human  beings  under  the  hammer  at  played  a  very  important  part  but 
his  grand  life  found  him,  but  few  New  Orleans  slave  market— he  saw  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome  ma- 
knew  in  what  a  lowly  place  he  began  how  there  was  dishonor  in  labor  foijority,  Peter  Cartright,  a  popular 
life.  any  man.    Right  then'and  there  Lin-  Methodist    preacher,    being    his    op- 

Determined   to  Learn.  coin  became  an  abolitionist  in  heart  ponent. 

Abe    Lincoln    was    studious    bent,  from  his  very  boyhood.    He  deplored     The    thirtieth    Congress    organized 
Indiana  and  then  re-  jHe   waiked  over  two  miles   through tne      constitutional      protection      ol  in  December,  1847.    Polk  was  Presi- 

The    thirst    of    an  s„av?ry  b"1  his  wish  for  freedom  was 
...-...,  in   this   thoughts   and   in   later  years 

boat  had  upset  and  a  portion  of  the  awakened  mind  for  an  education  wnen  war  gave  him  his  opportunity 
cargo  had  been  lost.  He  was  very  was  intense.  He  had  an  insatiable  ne  did  not  hesitate  to  U8e  it# 
enthusiastic  over  the  beauty  of  the  hunger  for  learning  He  absorbed  In  lg30  ..Abe"  became  of  age  At 
"location"  he  had  made  ln  Indiana,  all  that  he  heard.  His  heart  wasthig  ti  Thomas  Lincoln,  his  father 
He  had  few  neighbors  to  leave  and  ?^e.  The  barefooted  boy  was  : B .udy-  in  moved_thi_  t-  Westward  to 
very. little  to  take,  so  he  purchased  £fwm»maan  ^C^wbiXwS l^*'     R°ad»  «'•  very  miry,  but 


built   a  flatboat   and  bought   enough 

produce   to   load   the   boat.     "Abe's" 

dad  then  set  out  to  go  on  the  voyage 

of    trade    and    discovery    down    Salt 

river    and    the    Ohio,    his    intention 

being  to  sell  the  craft  and  cargo  at 

the   conclusion   of   his  trip,   locate   a 

land  claim   in 

turn  by  land  for  his  family.  Thomas  .      , 

did  so  return,  but  to  report  that  his  Bnow    to    school 


promised."  ,,  .v.._.. 

In  ISoO  Thomas  Lincoln  Abes 
?ather  an  old  man,  fell  into  111 
nealth".  He  had  never  given  his  son 
much  to  be  thankful  for.  Thomas 
Lincoln's  path  was  made  easy  and 
his  deathbed  comfortable  by  -Honest 
Abe,"  who  had  climbed  so  far  above 

him.  '    „ 

Consoles  Father 


dent  and  the   lav.  barons  had  de  -I  sP-ch  was  £gar£d as  one  of  ^S^S^^^^^^^^    *°    P-dent    Lincoln    which 

termined  that  they  would  add  Texas  «u»eai  ne  ever  maae.  ceiving  1857  610  votes  and  Douglas.  never    passed   beyond    the   desks   of 

to  their  territory.    What  was  the  re-l  Debates  Win  Election.  1,291,574  vote's.    In  the  electoral  col-hla  secretaries. 

suit— the      Mexican     War.       Lincoln  feature  of  the  campaign  was  lege,"    Lincoln    received     180    votes;  Lincoln   He-Elected 

was   opposed    to    the    Mexican    War.  *    *  Breokenridze    72  votes    Ball  30  votes  Lincoln   ite  r-ieciea. 

He  was  the  only  Whig  member  for  the    joint    debates    between    Lincoln  Mgttggj,  72  votes,  Bail  do  votes     Qn  ^  fourth  of  March>  ^  ^ 

Illinois.  Lincoln  made  an  elaborate  and  Douglas.  These  debates  stand  The  p*^  had  ap0ken.  Slavery  coin  was  inaugurated  for  the  second 
speech  before  Congr ess  on  "V  JJ  unparalled  in  history.  They  drew  the  mU8t  Jfc  »&  "Honest  Abe"  was  the  time  as  President,  but  very  different 
in  which   he   placed  himself  on  rec    eyes  0f  tne  whole  country  upon  Lin-„,0„    in   ^„;„™   ♦v,io    .t,n„t  .     ,    ,.  ....  »**»*«»• 

ord  on  the  slavery  question.     It  was  coln>      Lincoln,    in    hia    debate    aaid  man    to   to ing   this   about  .        m  feeling  and  spirit  from  that  which 

one   01    opposition    to    slavery.     The  that  ..A  hou3e  divided  ainst  itaelf     On  the  11th  day  of  February  Abra-  gathered  in  the   dark  days  of  1861. 
slave  men  held,  tenaciously  the  post-  cannot  8tand/.     Bold  w0*d      indeed  ham  Lmcoln  left  his  home  in  Spring-  The   dawn   of    peace   waa    upon   the  ^ 
tion    that   every    man   who   was   not  nQ    man    before    fai       had    tta^^J^J**       ^Jflr.  »»    It  had  come  at  last  and 

for    them    was    against    them       Lin-  c  as  Lincoln  had  t0  make  such  ^  "^^ijj'ift  "^W™    worshiped   by    all   loyal 

coin's  immolation  of  himself  upon  sta?ement.  Lincoln  was  defeated,  J,10"  *L£*E *  hl hewithP  w!  famlK  ™en'  .?Ut  "T08*  &nd  ValVty  tW"- 
the  slavery  question  was  not  a  po-  b  t  u  .         .     defeat.    Douglas  halted    therein  he,  with  his  family  m  evidence.    A  conspiracy  for  Lin- 

litical  neophyte.    The  source  of  pnn-  w*    comDeUed  to  so  declare  himself  and    friends.    wa8„  D°rne ,  eastward  coin's  murder. 

ciple  is  not  the  highway  to  prefer-  *M ^^orce  hi ms elf  forever  Trom  ^ro^h  Indianapolis  Cincinnati  Co-  The  evening  of  April  14  President 
ment    and    Lincoln    believed    in    this  «   to   divorce  ^seU ^oreve^  f r°^  hambus    PA"»J«8\Cteveland,  Erie.  Lincoln   attended  Ford's  Theater  by 

theory-  u.,    cess  °f  the  Republican  party  in  1860 fe!£fe    ££2k    N„T  pT^delnhia  £vltatT1(?n  °,f  the  mana^e^  **r.   and 

t  inrnln'a   knowledge   Rained   while  w„„  th-  rP„,,]f  ,  Trenton,    Newark,    and   Fhiiaaeipniajyirs.    Lincoln    were    joined    by   Mlsa 

^Congress    aSeTto8  his    former  ^^cenSal"  Illinois    Gazette   *d^J&**2^J^^*U*   »*  **■   Hathbone  of   New 

knowledge  of  slaveholders  and  their  geized  ih  an  inapiration  ^d  placed^1  *"  XI  X\?i  r?»  free  neo«  £  The.„four  ,f°rmed  the  ?"'{ 
methods  in  national  legislation  Lincoln's  name   at  the  column  hea>nor.erd.  a»  thae,  tl?nrton  he  .vu  &**  h   presldentflai  ?°X;  ,  Ge£   Gra?< 

As   early    as   1850   Lincoln    said    to    f  th  ,  candidate  for  thepL    Arnvlng  at  Washington  ne  wu  had  been  expected  to  join  the  party 

a    former   law   partner :     "The   time,  &* ha  icPa*Pe;^ideXl    nomiStion>ft  \  ™fw  ^uard  but  was  detained  by  his  duties.  Had 

will  come  when  we  must  all  be  Demi  R  *  ,_  S  imnortent  than    The  4th  of  March.  1861,  was  an  en-  Gen.    Grant   been   in   attendance,   he 

ocraU  «  Abolitionists.  When  that  SX2eT  Lincoln had  received  SiveninS  day  at  Washington.  It  waa  probably  would  have  met  the  same 
,  „moo    ™v   mind   Is    made   up^    S"  ♦„   i, .   «,„    !hh„7,  7><said  that  the   President-elect  would  fate    as    Abraham    Lincoln.     Every 

tT  slavery  q™estmn  cannoFbe  com-  SSS^Sjgtirtf  ta»S»  York  city  never  be  Permitted  to  take  office. and  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  In- 
It/"     que  £?°P        ,„»,       t,i"     «!JiAn«i      Thpthat  he  would  be  assassinated.  Lieut,  trusion.   J.   Wilkes  Booth,   an  actor, 

•  ^he     country     was     sectional      The  h&d  taken  ^  fulleat  mil.  un8UCcessful,  presented  his  card 

Cooper  Institute  speech  was  one  ofJt  precautions  that  would  permit.  with  a  statement  that  the  President 
the  greatest  efforts  of  Abes  life1Reniember  that  Waahington  was  a  had  sent  for  him.  Standing  in  the 
but   he   was    equal   to   the   occasion.        la  metropolis.     Nonenthusl-  open,   he  was   behind  the  President, 

The  auditorium  was  filled  to  capacity.ai|tic  crowds  ted  him.    The  pre8.  wn     with  the  membera  of  hia  party 

The   audience  came  to   see  the   manidentia,  party  had  entered  the  edifice,  Sat  absorbed  in  the  play.  Booth  took 
who    had    vanquished    Douglas,    thebut  was  received  enthusiastically  by  deliberate  aim  and  fired  at  the  back 
man     who     had     thrown    down     the^    people    who    fought    with    him.  of    Lincoln's    brain.      The    President 
gaunlet  to  slavery.     In  commenting0nly   about  one.f0urth  of  the  30,000  scarcely  moved  in  his  chair.     Booth 
t    m    "Ahp"    which    he?    Lincoln  a    Cooper    institute    an-  peopie  in  attendance  at  the  ina  ugural  sprang   from   the   box  to  the   stage, 
A    letter    from      Abe,      wnicn ne  dress_    the    Ne       york    Tribune    said^^^  0,d   ..Honeat   Abe.»     Lin.  daahed  back  o£  the  scenea   and   ou{ 
wrote  to  his  step-brother,  John  Jonn-  -No  man  ever  before  made  such  flncoln.a  maugurai  address  was  a- mas- of    the    theater,    mounted   his   horse 
stone    shortly  before  the  death  of  hia  impression  on  his  first  appeal  to   aterpiece   of   oratory.     His   object   at  and  was  away, 
f.hl'r    included  with  words  which  New   York   audience.       Lincoln   had  all  ti  meswaa  1 0"  preserve,   protect  A  . ...  .      _     .. 

fa   v/i  to  me  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  come  upon  the  stage  only  an  awkardand  defend...  His  al£gaa  waa  "maiic.  Assassinated  by  Booth. 

P    "ffhpwM'  but  rather  a  deist.    The  ungainly  specimen  of  a  strange  race.  t0Ward   none    and    charity   for   all."     Booth  had  killed  the  noblest  man 
letter     proves     his     kindly     nature]  When   he   left   the   stage   at   Cooper. .Abe..  waa  a  leader>  a  Salesman  and  tha t  ever  lived-Abraham  Lincoln. 
-Abe"  -rote  as  follows:  K  in'his'vest  pocket-I  patriotic a  paftriot    Nh°  ^sWent  has  become     Lincoln,8  famoua  quotation: 

"I  sincerely  hope  father  ^y*\^J^^^J^^%^^^t^%^  the  minds  of  the  people  w;th  H  tow^pd  none;  ^th 
recover  his  health,  but  at  all  events  flre  ttiat  it  had  new rM  ^ra?":111?"  :H°,nest  Abe"  ,  AA  m  ma  .  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
tMi  him  to  remember  to  call  upon  The  oration  was  tne  greatest  01  aior  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  a  .  ht  J  find  eivpq  u<j  to  spa  the 
andhconfide  In   our   great   and    good  ical  surprise  that  NewYorkc^r _has       istl  pattering     of    the     olive  rg  ,  ^  us'stf iTon  toVlfh  SS 

and    merciful   Maker,    who   w.l     not  ever  kn.Qn^r-^ention^sTD^catur  branch  to  the  South;  the  conapira^     »    '  r     n 

turn  away  from  him  in  any  extrem-    The    state    c°naveflnhlonnd  10th  days  to™  interpreted  it  as  a  challenge  to     Th  dg  ^     career  o{  the  most 

ity.     He   notes  the_  faU  of  the  apar-was  held  on  the  Wh  ana  .brilliant  figure  in  American  history- 

row  and  numbers  the  hairs  of  out  of  May,  I860.  W^^"  ^glesby  After  the  inauguration,  President  from  the  garefoot  boy  to  the  highest 
heads;  and  He  will  not  forget  the in  Uie  haJL  W^Tit^e."  The  Lincoln  and  former  President  Bu- offlce  within  m  lf t  *f  tne  American 
Syfng    man    who    puts    his    trust    a  called    Lincoln    to    uie         B  0f  cl^nan    wended    their    way    to    the         le     The  career  of  a  boy  who  had 

H,m      Say   to  him  that  if  we  could  crowd  was   tgoMg ™         *  fae   wu  White  House    where  Buchanan,  bade  ^  six  months  of  achooi  education. 

meet  now   it   is   doubtful   whether   it  his    Passing    in™"^"      ■       ^  eager  Lmcoln  good-by.  *  

would  be  more  painful  than  pleasant,  handed  over  tne  nea  j^com  south  I  am  indebted  to  several  historlea 

but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now. crowd.      Every    g"6,™^.     Fate  DavU   Bules   South.  |  gtates  for  informa. 

he  will  Boon  have  a  joyful  meeting  went  he  made  true  men^  ^^  Jefferaon  Davls>  ruling  at  Mont-|  Uon  pertaining  to  the  foregoin. 
with  loved  ones,  gone  before  anddeclared  tnat  ne  f*n&1  convention  gomery  had  already  chosen  his  Cab-j  article ;  in  particular  "The  Amer- 
where   the    rest   of   us,   through   tiie    wow ■»  minois   delegation  inet.     Thua     the     two     government*  can  Nation,"  by  William  W.  Wil- 

mercy  of  God.  hope  ere  long  to  J^^gg^  foUowing  resolution  at  stood  face  ■  face  An  eaf,y  coUi.  Hams,  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
hiWe  always  look  for  such  words  asLis ^convention,  which  read  as  fol-  waa   inevitable ,   and  -tol -olll.  togj-of  allUjn..   ■  ^  ^ 

Lincoln    uttered    as    words    of  ^1°  Abraham    Lincoln    is    the    first   »»n  *o uj i    in  the  nature  of  thlnga,  J         learn  a  lesson  when  they 

fort.  "Abe's"  father  was  a  sinful  JW>»  Republican  party  of  pr°Jucaeevaen^yay^ars  no  man  had  aeentead  thia  article  I  desire  to  say  in 
and  ignorant  old  man.  The^ death  choice  o  ^  esidencV(  andita  ^SnSSSi&uid  lifted  against  theconclus.on  that  "Pluck  and  persover- 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  the  last  con    *«  tQ    ^    Chicago    conven-  q£  our       ti       Ht  No  oneance  merits  reward." 

nection   of   kinship   bejond   his   ow     ™£*ue  hereby  inatructed  to  use   ^  dreamed  of  dividing  the  United 
family.  aH  honorable  means  to  **?***  "J*   States.  Lincoln's  idea  was  that  this 

Devoted   to   Freedoms   Cause.        nomination,   and   to  cast  tne.y"  „   nation     should     be     preserved     and 
Abraham  Lincoln   was   always   de-  of   the   state   as   a  unit  for  J»m-      the   star3   and   Stripes   retained  and 
*°    ,n  the  cauae  of  freedom.     All    The  first  ballot  resulted  in ■  Sewwa  cn6lished>    p       le  of  the  North  did 
voted  to  the  cause  01  ir  orreceiving  1731  votes  and  Lincoln  W2,  ,^    of  comprehend  what  slav- 

his   life   he  had   given  the   eauseor  b^  baUot  d  1841.  L»n  re         meant    Tfa       did  not  reaJ. 

subject   much   con8}deratlo"7hfeutwa3coln  181;  the  third  ballot  resulted  m     »  ^    Northern  states,  the  free 

a  man  who  looked  'nto  the  *uturu  ^  fm  Uncoln-only  one  and  g£od  on  tfafi  brink  of  a  vol. 

Lincoln    held    aloof    all    Pf/f*    '-Tone-half   votes    to   nominate ,   him   t0   ano  *Blood   aa   well   a3    ^hes   was 
factions,  so  was  free  to  Je^J ne  ad  highest  office  within  the  gift _or      ^  ^   Lincoln  did  not  want  war 

vance  wnen  tne  united  army  of  iree  the         ateBt •  country^in   tne   w 0"Q-but    how    couid    he    do    away    with 
dom  was  at  last  organized.  TheQ  Mr    Carter  of  Ohio  arose  anu   lay  without  war?  How  could  he 

Lincoln's  desire  to  go  to  the  Ben     h         d  four  votes  of  his  state    ana  laehing  of  human  beings? 

ate    was   very   strong.     His   mte™it..oldB  Honeat    Abe"    was  .nominated     ^^    ^    8eceded    from     the 
was  intense  in  the  slavery  question.  President   of   the   United   btaies  The         ^  which  wag  enjoyed 

But  it  was  destined  that  hia i  wish  to    incola  remained  at  Springfield  dur      ^         ^  ^     iyocal  character.  Lin- 
become  senator  be  not  gratified    u"f  ing   the   national  convention.     Wnen  said;  „Are  we  tQ  h&ve  clyU  waf 
well  it  was.     Hia  failure   saved  him     *     final    vote    was    tojd    Wm.    he        concession  and  peace?" 
for   a   higher  service      Had  he   sue-         j     said:  "Well,  genUemen,  there     Mogt  0M  knowa  ^  story  0f 
ceeded    who    can    tell    what    mighty    *  mUe  woman  at  our  house  wno         ciyil  War    Uncoln  w0n  t^  civI1 
have     happened.      How     little     they.     pr0Dably   more   interested   in  «"^War   but   it   cost  the   lives   of   hun- 
knew  of  the  man  who  was  going  »%i8patch    than    I    am     and    u    y°"dreda  of  thousands  of  men. 
and  out  before  them.    He  prepared  a  wm  excu8e  me  I  will  take  it  up  ana     ^  fapid  yiew  q{  event8  immediately 
speech   which,    when    delivered,    waSjet  her  see  it."           •                                preceding      Lincoln's      inauguration. 
adopted  in  effect  as  the  plattorm  01            -,„ted  Desoite  Threats.            Preparations  which  had  been  made 
this   first   convention   of   the   Repub-            Elected  Bespiw  a                              p      Buchanan  administration  was 
lican  party,  and  which  pledged  that     In   8plte   of   all  protests   "0'™  ™   pio-Lincoln.      The   bulk   of   the   war 
party  to  a  policy  for  more  conserva-  South(    from    the    press    and    shame  Jnaterlal  had   been   removed   to   the 
tism  than  had  been  expec ted  and  de-                                        j  ita    came   theg     th  arsenals  and  the  navy  of  the 


Anonymous   

Why  is  it  that  no  other  name  in  the  long 
roll  of  American  statesmen  stirs  the  heart  of 
the  nation  so  deeply  as  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln?    Orators  never  weary  of  sounding 
his    praise  nor  auditors  of  hearing  about  . 
him.    Books  on  Lincoln  multiply  each  year, 
and  iuterest  in  them  never  nans.    Thirty- 
five  years  after  his  death  we  celebrate  his 
birthday  with  a  unanimity  and  elaborate- 
ness greater  than  any  shown  in.  the  past. 
Every  trivial  relic  of  his  homely  life,  every 
scrap  of  his  writing,  is  treasured  today,  and 
it  has  been  literally  true  from  the.hour  of 
his  tragic  death  that  men- 
dip  their  napkins  In  hta  sacred  blood; 
Yea    beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
■And",   dying,   mention  It  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  It  aa  a  rich  legacy  . 

Unto  their  lstue. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Lincoln  wu/ 
a  wise  and  patriotic  President  who  d.ea 
a  martyr  to  a  great  cause.  We  have  had 
other  wise  and  devoted  statesmen,  and 
he  is  not  the  only  martyr  Presided,  but 
there  is  only  one  Lincoln.  Washington 
we  reverence,  but  Lincoln  we  love.  His 
memory  is  enshrined  more  deeply;  in  the 
heart  of  the  nation  than  that  of  any  other 
man-closer  to  the  source  of  tears  and  of 
unreasoning  devotion-nearer  to  the  springs 
of  emotion  that  are  set  to  vibrating  by 
sacred  family  ties.  '       •  • 

This   cannot   be   explained  by  the  fact 
that    Lincoln   rose   by  manly  effort  from 
the  humblest  ranks  of  backwoods  life  to 
the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of  any  peo- 
ple      It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  noble  embodiment  of 
the  thoughtful  self-reliance  bred  of  genera- 
tions of  lonely  struggle  under  the  shadow 
of  the  forest  primoval.      It  is  not  even  be- 
cause he  signed  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation.     These  things  are  a  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  esteem  in  which  we  hold 
Lincoln,  and     so    are    his    inexhaustible 
humor,    his    intense  earnestness,  his  tire- 
less industry,  his  honesty  and  his  fairness, 
his  courage  and  his  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose.     His  homely  and  unaffected  words 
and  ways  had  something  to  do  with  his 
popularity,  and  so  had  his  sturdy  common 
sense       But  not  all  these  sterling  traits 
could  make  a  Lincoln  without  something 
additional.      Nor  is  the  secret  revealed  by 
naming  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
crowning  trait  of  his  magnificent  charac- 
ter- the  fact   that  he  always  sought  the 
right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the  right,  and 
that  he  devoted  his  life  to  a  steadfast  pur- 
suance of  it  when  once  he  was  convinced 
he  had  found  it.      This  will  explain  much, 
but  it  will  never  explain  the  flood  of  emo- 
tion that  wells  up  from  American  hearts 
at  mention  of  his  name. 

The  true  secret  of  the  love  for  Lincoln  is 
tiis  own  love  for  his  fellow-men.  In  his 
ungainly  giant  form  there  was  a  heart  of 
infinite  human-sympathy,  and  this  it  v>us 
that  illumined  all  his  other  traits  of  great- 
ness and  made  the  halo  that  lingers  around 
bis  head.  Without  this  he  might  have 
achieved  ^ea.^i^^SkUi^^  freed  the 


re  broughfthe  war  to  a  successful  ehW 
and  have  fallen  from  an  assassin's  bul  et- 
flnd  vet  we  should  not  today  be  speaking 
of  him  as  .we  do.  It  is  this  one  supreme 
trait  of  human  sympathy  that  carries  his 
name  out  of  the  realm  of  intellect  into  that 
of  emotion. 

It  was  this  that  made  him  a  popular  boy 
among  boys  in  an  obscure  Indiana  village 
It  brought  him  the  friendship  of  every  soul 
in  the  Illinois  towns  in  which  he  lived  as 
a  youth      No  man  could  rub  shoulders  with 
him  without  finding  that  he  had  a  deep  and 
steady  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  neighbors,  and  that  he  was  ready  J 
by  day  or  by  night  to  put  that  sympathy  j 
into   concrete    acts  of  generous  kindness. 
It  mi-ht  be  a  farmer  whose  team  had  stuck  , 
in  the  mud  of  a  New  Salem  street,  or  it 
might  be  a  Springfield  widow  who  needed 
wood  chopped;  Lincoln  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  or  his  hand  to  the  ax  with  an 
instinctive  alacrity  born  of  a  large  heart. 
Once  he  happened  to  see  a  little  girl  weep-  - 
in-   at   her   door  because  an  expressman 
had   failed   to   come   and  take  her  trunk_ 
to  the  train.     Lincoln  put  the  trunk  onlns 
back,  told  the  small  maid  to  dry  he*  tears,  | 
stalked  with  his  burden  through  the  streets, 
and  sent  the  mourner  away  rejoicing  upon 
her  first  railway  journey.     These  acts  were 
as  instinctive  with  Lincoln  as  the  drawing 
of  bis  breath,  and  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  quality  of  human  , 
kindness  in  bringing  him  personal  success 
and  in  making  the  greatness  of  his  name 
and  the  warmth  of  the  nation's  affection, 
for  him. 

It  was  this  same  deep  human  sympathy 
that  caused  Lincoln  to  hate  slavery  and 
to  throw  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence 
against  it.      It  was  this,  too,  that  enabled 
him  to  hold  that    marvelous     balance  of 
judgment  which  could  put  the  union  above 
all  else  and  could  hold  back  emancipation 
I  until  the  right  time;  he  could  put  himself 
I  in  the  place  of  the  border  States  citizen 
!  and  feel  that  any  radical  move  would  im- 
l  peril  the  cause  of  freedom  itself.      This 
1  human  sympathy  sounded  forth  in  his  first 
inaugural,    ran    throughout   his   relations 
with  the  soldiers  during  the  war,  and- ani- 
mated his  last  acts  as  it  had  his  first.    The 
)  soldiers,  fighting  and  dying    in    the    field 
thought   of   him  and  said  to  each  other: 
"  He  cares;    he  makes    us    fight,    but   he 
cares,"  and  they  fought  on  as  they  never 
would  have  fought  without  that  warmth  of 
feeling  for  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Look  at  the  matter  in  any  aspect  and  at 
any  period  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  the  prime  * 
cause  of  his  greatness  and  of  our  present ' 
reverence  for  him  is  the  fact  that  he  was 
"  human  in  the     best  sense  of    that  fine 
word."      For  this  above  all  else    the  peo- 
ple praise  him.      He  not  only  came  from 
the  ranks  of  the  humble,  being  the  greatest  , 
and,  perhaps,  the  last  great  type  of  our 
primitive  life,  but  he  had  an  intimate  sense 
:  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  high  and  low 
j  alike,   and    "  he    eared."      This  is  reason 
j  enough  why  the  nation  loves  the  name  of 
[  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Some  Traits  of _Lincolru^_^  —• 
An-  extraordinary  amotfrit  of  literal? 
1  matter  is  pouring  out  on  the  life  ant. 
'  character    of    Abraham    Lincoln,    the . 
centennial  of  whose  birth  comes  this \ 
■week.     The  theme  is  prominent  in  the  \ 
newspapers   and    periodicals   of   every 
civilized  country.     As  a  rule,  the  for- 
eign   articles    are    discriminating    and 
bear  the  marks  of  study.     Lincoln  Is 
a  living  force  not  only  in  his  country 
but   in   the   world,   and   the   more   the 
nations  move  toward  free  institutions 
the  more  powerful  his  example  is  felt 
to  ,be  in  the  affairs  of  men.     The  rea- 
sons for  this  growth  of  influence  must 
be  sought  In  a  rare  breadth  of  qual- 
ities, for  many  famous  men  have  been 
identified  only  with  their  own  period, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  renown,  like 
Napoleon,  seem   to    posterity  to   be   a 
warning    rather    than    a  .guiding    and 
sheltering  beacon   light.     An   analysis 
of    Lincoln    is    profoundly    instructive 
and   helpful,    not   only   to   his   fellow- 
Americans,    but    to    other    races    that 
ask   liberty.     The   leaders  of  new   as- 
pirations  among   the   people    in   Rus- 
sia,   Persia,   Turkey   and   other    coun- 
tries   taking    first    steps    in    constitu- 
tional   government     know     well    the 
name  of  Lincoln  and  its  "significance 
in  the  building  of  any.  state.     What  he 
was    is     naturally     and    profitably    a 
world   topic. 

Americans  are  accused  of  worship- 
ing the  dollar.     Lincoln  cared  nothing 
for    the    art    of    money    breedings    It 
was  not  to  his  taste  nor  was  he  ever 
interested    in    it.     His    mind,    accord- 
ing to  its  native  fiber,  put  the  subject 
aside.     If  a  creditor,  he  was  more  apt 
to   think  of   the   plight  of  the   debtor 
than  of  his  own   dues  and  the  accu- 
mulating    interest   "upon     them.     He 
made   abatement  in   his  fees   if  more 
|  was  offered  than  he  considered  a  fair 
recompense.     His    thoughts    were    not 
on     accretions     of     money     or     lands. 
Chances    for    speculation    passed    him 
by  unnoted.     The  supreme  purpose  of 
his   life   was   to   grasp   the   truth   and 
then    reach    the    convictions    of    men. 
He  saw  in  his  country  the  emblems  of 
a  great  destiny  in  human  freedom  and 
enlightenment,     not    the    groundwork 
for   vast  .wealth   for   the   shrewd    and 
thrifty    individual.     Lincoln    did    not 
worship   the    dollar.     His    countrymen 
honor  him  for  that,  though  many  of 
them  will  not  claim  that  they. are  in- 
different to  the  chase  for  riches.    Am- 
bition  was   no   lure   for   Lincoln.     He 
was   a  man   of   4  5    before   he ^entered 
the  circle  of  national  distinction.     Ho 
had    not    worked    for    fame.     Beyond 
his   local   orbit   as   a   lawyer   he   pon- 
dered  on  the  struggles  of  his  fellow- 
men   for  justice  and  progress.     At  45 
Washington   was   at  the   head   of   the 
army  of  a  nation  that,  a  year  before, 
had  proclaimed  its  independence. 


Lincoln" was'   S"  man   of  mercy 'and 
kindly  good  will,   gentle   In  judgment 
and  prone  to  pardon  if  it  were  possi- 
ble.    He     would     not     sanction     the 
\  shooting  of  impulsive  youths  who  de- 
serted the  army,  nor  of  cowards  who 
might    be   such   by  temperament   and 
therefore    defectives.    Among  a   hun- 
dred Americans  "aft  will  have  courage 
•  except,  perhaps,  one  or  two,  and  these 
must  endure  a  lifelong  disgrace  apart 
from    court-martials.     Lincoln    was    a 
man    of    cheerfulness    and    optimism. 
Good  humor  never  deserted  him.    No 
one   was   ever   more   pelted   with   epi- 
thets   and    ridicule,    but    they    never 
disturbed    him.     In    fact,    they    never 
reached  -the  altitude  of  his  character. 
He  let  them  pass  as  does  the  old  trav- 
eler  the   floutings   of   wind   and   dust. 
The .  patience    of    Lincoln    is    prover- 
bial.    He    could    not    be    hurried    be- 
yond his  own  sense  of  the  fittest  mo- 
ment for   action.    No   haste   or   panic 
marks  any  of  his  conclusions  as  the" 
head  of  a  nation  fighting  for  its  life. 
He    heard     others    thoughtfully,    but 
decided  for  himself.     The  responsibil- 
ity was  intrusted  to  him.  and  he  dis- 
charged it  by  the  final  appeal  to  his 
own  conscience  and  insight.    Without 
a    perceptible    strain    upon     his     re- 
sources as  a  man  he  stepped  from  his 
place  as  a  country  lawyer  to  that  of 
the    leader   of   a  government   plunged 
in   civil   war.     Whatever   the   weighty 
duties    of     each    day    in    the    post   to 
which  he  was  elevated  he  was  always 
calmly     capable.     No     reverse     could 
shake    him.    He    turned    from    it    at 
oncevto  think  of  the  next  best  steps. 

It  Veemed  a  strange  ordainment 
that  this  kindly  man  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  vortex  of  so  many 
conflicting  elements  and  have  met  a 
martyr's  fate.  The  Confederates  were 
but  one  of  the  features  of  the  storm 
and  stress  of  the  time.  Radicals  in 
the  North  clamored  for  what  they 
called  action;  the  disloyal  element  in 
the  loyal  states  were  a  clog  and  men- 
ace; the  susceptibilities  of  the  border 
states  demanded  delicate  treatment, 
while  the  threat  of  foreign  Interven- 
tion was  ever  present.  All  these  per- 
ils converged  upon  Lincoln.  They 
could  not  break  him  down  nor  wear 
him  out.  He  rose  superior  to  them. 
Therefore,  the  world  may  well  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  man  and  hope 
that  •  the  pattern  will  never  be  lost 
or  undervalued.  In  the  crucible  was 
the  question  If  this  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  constituted,  could  endure. 
The  'country  lawyer,  probably  the 
youth  In  the  log  cabin,  had  thought 
onXthis  problem,  and  felt  that  when 
the  crisis  came  he  would  like  to  be 
one  of  the  many  to  fight  on  the  right 
side.  The  instinct  of  the  people  sin- 
gled him  out  to  be  their  tower  of 
strength,  and  it  is  a  tower  that  grows 
loftier  as  the  years  pass. 
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Memorabilia 


To  Editor  of  the,  Democrat  and  Chronicle:  . 

S.r:     One  of  the   most   vivid  impressions 

of  my  early  childhood  is  the  memory  of  the 

morning   when    the -martyr-death   of    Ab'.a- 

hain^Lincoln  was  Hashed  across  the  county. 

Instantly,  when  the  news  reaehtd  tlu  little 

West   Virginia  village  in   which  uiy  mother 

resided    and    from    which     my     father     tad 

|  gone  to  the  war.   the  .itizeus  generally,  as 

I  moved    by  impure,     began    <he     cunt     ior 

|  crepe  nud  other  black  material i  and  draped 

•  their    houses    in    mourning,      'j  his    outward 

expression    was  only   a   slight   indication   of 

the  deep  sorrow  that  took. possession  of  the 

hearts  of  all. 

For  many  years  J  have  collected  mem- 
,  orabiha  of  this  greatest  American.  At  this 
I  time,  when  search  is  being  icaiie  eie  v- 
,  where  for  facts  about  Lincolin,  the  selec- 
tions given  below  mayprove  sugge*tiv2  and 
•  valuable  to  your  readers. 

President,  Patriot,  Liberator. 


Kentucky.   Feb 


f.orii    in    Haidiu   count \ 
ruiuy    ii',    i^j 

countyr'n,^^^    0f    Volunteers,    Macon 
Postmaster  at  New  Salem.  111.,  i£3;j 
h  lee  ted   to  Legislature,  is;«. 

^Le-elecled   to   Legislature,   ls36,  1833  and 

,       Practicing  law,   Sprinapfield,    III.,  1840-40 
h  leered  to  i  ougrest-,  l^C.    ■ 

I  s.  ,,!':Uv  s,xt,f"tn  precldfiit  of  the  United 
Males,  November  (i.   isijij. 

Jarnwry  1  'l™.-!*"11— °"    °f     ?  maneiPatton, 

Up-elected   president.   ISfti 

W.   JRa,U,UElIi    VVasWu»fo"'.    D-    C.,    April 

Lincoln  and  Slavery,      v. 
Charles    Carleton    Coffin    tells    us   in    his 
Mstoi-j    that   when  Abraham   Lincoln   was  a 
young    man    he    built    a    raft    for    his    em- 
ployer, and   took  a  cargo  of  produce  down 
the  Mississippi   river  to  the  market   of  \ew 
Orleans.      After   he   had    sold    (he   cargo  he 
and    a    fellow-boatman     sauntered     through 
the  slave  mart,  where  the  Southern  planters 
had  gathered  to* buy  and  sell  slaves.     Black 
men    ami     women    and    children    were    ar- 
range J   In    ,ows    against    the    wall    for    in- 
spection.     The  auctioneer    proclamed   their 
good  qualities  as  he.  would  those  of  a  horse 
or  muli*.     Some- of  the  blacks   were  Christ- 
ians- and  their  Christianity  was  proclaimed 
as  among  their  good  qualities  which  ought 
to  command  a  higher 'figure;  in  the  market-    ■' 
U  made  li.em  in  ire  conscientious  and  trust- 
worthy  as    workers.     Again  and' again   the 
hammer    of    the,    auctioneer   fell,    and    hus- 
bands aud    wives    weie  separated    forever 
and  children    were  then   aud   there  doomed 
never   again    to    1 20k    into   faces    of   father 
aud    mother.      That  .scene    in    the   auction 
room  set  the  biood  of  Lincoln  on  lire      His 
lips  quivered,   and   his.  voice   choked   in   his 
ihiou;.  as  he  turned,  to  his-fellow-boatmau 
and  said:      -if   1    ever  get   a  chance   to   hit 
that  thing  1  will  hit  it  haid,  by  the  eternal 
l*od!".     lie  got  thi  chauee.   .He  did   hit  it 
Ai.d  he  hit  it  hard.     The  world  never  heard 
music   m:r,   thrilling  than   the  click  of  the 
li.iks  of  these  foar  million  slave-chains,  as 
link    struck    link    when     the      chains     were 
snapped    into   a    thousand"  peeo-,    beyond  I 
hop.'  of -ever  Leing   welded  together: 
A  Peer  Among  Gentlemen. 
Some  have  said  that   Lincoln  was  ecarse    ' 
boorish;    uncuta.       Edward    Ever-tt    was 
certainly  a.  competent  judge  i.  such   mat- 
ters.-and    he   said:      "1    reccgaized    In    Ihe 
I  resident   (Lincoln)  a   full   measure  of   the 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  the  personal  I 
rssjet   of   th-   p  opls.     On    the  only  s  „  ial 
occasion   on    which    I    ever   had .  the   honor.' 
to    be   in    his    cjinjauy,    namely,    the    Com-  ' 


m-woration   at    Gettysburg,    he   sat   at    ihe 
tabJa   0f,iuy    friend,    Holl    ^iil's,j,j,j.   the 
side  of  several   distinguished  "p.  rJoiis     for- 
eigners and  Americans;    aud  in  gen'.leiuan- 
.    i.v  appearance,   miuners,  aud.  epn  versa  tic  £ 
he  was  the  peer  of  any  man  at  the  table." 
A  Rather  Commqn  Condition. 
The  world   is  indebted   for   the   preserva- 
tion   of   ilil.i   anecdote,    we    believe     to    the 
lata   Senator   Voorhes.   of   Indiana,    who   re- 
lated it  in   Washington  not  long  'before  his 
death.     As  •Voorhees  told  it,  Lincoln  had  in 
curt  a  case  in  which  ha  felt  no  great  con- 
fcdetic.v.aud,   agreeably   to  a   time-honored 
rule   among   lawyers   ("if   you    have- a    poor 
cas-.  abuse  the  opposiu?  council"),   touched 
lightly  ou  its  merits,  but  paid  his  re-pects 
to    hK   opponent,    who    huppancd* to    be   a 
lawyer,   not   without  ability,   but  very   glib, 
very    bumptious,    and  "a    little    "(oj    previ- 
ous", -generally    to    make    a— favorable    im- 
pression on  the  jury. 

The  situation  "indicated1; ' (as  the. doctors 
say)   the   professional   rule  too  strongly  for 
Lincoln   to   resist   the   application.     Hut   he 
tempered    the    wiud     before    shearing     )Ue 
lamb.     After  complimenting  the  young  man 
3ii  his  remarkable  flow  of  language,  asex- 
tiibited    in    the    speech    which    he    had    de- 
ivered   to    the  jury,    and   paying  a    warm/1 
tribute   to  his  good   qualities  and   tho<e  of  I 
•oili   his  parents,   Lincoln  said: '   "But  my  J 
1     i'oung  friend's  gift  of  words  has  one,  s 
>us  drawback,   which  you.gentlcmen^avc 
witnessed   in    this   case.     It   interrupts    the 
"ction   of   bis   mind.      His     talkinXacbiue 
<ud    his    talking-apparatus    don't   leem    to 
Itbe;      When    his    tongue    works    h\.  brain 
luits.     He  reminds  me  of  a  little  stean! 
that  used  to  run  on   the.  Sangamon  river. 
It    had   a    three-foot   boiler  and   u   tive-feot 
Whistle,  and  every  t!me  it  wh'stled  it  had 
to  stop." 

A  Quotation  from  Lincoln. 

Do  not  worry;  eat  three  meals  a  day; 
say.  your  prayers;  be  courteous  to  your  cred 
itors;  keep  your  digestion  good;  exercise; 
go  slow,  and  easy.  Maybe  there  are  other 
things  that  your  special  casi  requires  to  . 
make  you  k'appy;  but,  my  friend,  thc<e  I 
reckon  will  give  you"  a  good  lift.— A. 
Lincoln. 

His  Memory. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  memory  was  very  remark- 
able.. With  the  multitude  of  visitors,  whom 
he  taw  daily.  I  was  often  amazed  at  the 
readiness  with  which  he  recalled  faces  and 
events,  and  even  names.  At  one  of  the 
afternoon  receptions,  a  strau-er  shook  1 
bauds  with  him,  and.  as  he  did '"so,  re- 
marked,  causally,  that  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  about  the  time  Mr.  Lincoln's 
term    as    Representative    expired.       "Yes," 

said    the    Prssideut.    "you    are    from -'" 

mentioning  the,  state.  -.1  remember  read- 
ing of  your  election  one  moruing  on  a 
steamboat  going  down  to  Motrin  Vrrmn." 
At  another  time  a  giutleman-.  addressed 
him,, saying,  'I  presume  Mr.  President,  that 
I  you  have  forgotten  me?"  "Xo,"  was  the 
I  prompt    reply;     "your    name    is    Flood.      I 

saw   you    last,    twelve   years    a,o.    at ," 

naming  the  place  and  occasion.'  "I  am 
glad  tg  see  that  the  Flood  flows'  on."— 
Carpenter. 

Yankee  Goodness  of   Heart. 

One  day  -when  the  President  was  with 
the  troops  who  were  lighting  at  the  front, 
the  wounded,  both  Union  aud  Confederate,' 
began   to  pour  iu. 

As  one,  stretcher  was  passing  Lincoln,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  a  lad  "calling  to  his  ' 
mother  in  agonizing  tones.  Lincoln's  great 
heart  filled.  He  forgot  the  crisis  of  the 
moment.  He  ordered  the  carriers:  to  slop. 
Kneeling  and  bending  oyer  the  wounded 
soldier,  he  asked,  "What  can  I  do  for  you, 
iav   001 ?"  '  : 


of  Lincoln 
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"Oh,  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,"  he  re- 
plied. "You-.H-re  a  Yankee.  I  can't  hope 
that  my  -message  will  ever  reach  my 
mother." 

Lincoln,  in  tears,  his  voice  full  of  tender- 
est  love,  convinced  the  lad  of  his  sincerity, 
»rnd  he  gavo  his  good-by  words  without  re- 
serve. The  President  directed  theiu 
copied;  and  ordered  that  they  be  sent  that 
night,  .with  a  flag  of  truce,  into  the 
enemy's  lines. 

Wit  and  Kindness. 

.  A  New   York    firm   applied   to    Abraham 

j  Liucolu  some  years  before  he  became  l'rosl-' 

J  dent    as    to-    the    financial    condition    of    a 

I  neighbor.     Mr.   Lincoln   replied  as  follows: 

I  "Yours    of   the   10th.    instant .  receiveL      I 

j  am    we|l    acquainted    with    Mr.    — ,    an'd 

1  know  his    circumstances.    'First   of   all,   he 

has  a  wife  and  baby:    together,  they  oyght 

to  be  worth  ijSO.OCO  to  any  man.     Ku.cono.Ty, 

he  has  an  office  in  -which  there  is  a  table 

worth  $1.50,  and  three  chairs,   worth,   say, 

?1.   ,  Last  of  all,   there  is  in  one  corner,  a 

large  rat-hole  which  will  bear  looking  iato. 

Respectfully  yours,   A.  Lincoln. 

t  •  ■:.%':' 

Lincoln  and  Temperance,  i 
Mr.  John  -G.  Xicolay,  his  private  secre- 
tary, says:  "During  the  live  years  of  my 
service  as  his  private  secretary  I  never 
•saw  him  drink  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  I 
never  kuew  or  heard  of  his  taking  onc.'^ 
Lincoln  and  the  Children.  ] '/■'", 
The  very  children  knew  him  (Lincoln); 
for  there  was  not  one  of  them  lor  whom  he 
had  not  done  some  kind  deed.  "My  flrst 
strong  impression  of  Mr. 'Lincoln,'"  snys  a 
lady  of  Springfield,  "was  made  by  one  of 
his  kind  deeds.  I  was  going  with  a 'littla 
friend  for  my  first  trip  alone  on  the  rail- 
road cars.  It  was  an  epoch  of  my  life. •  i 
had  plauned  for  It  and  dreamed  of  it  for 
weeks.  The  day  I  was  to  go  came,  but^as 
the  hour  of  the  train  approached,  the  hack-' 
man,  through  some  neglect,  failed  to  call 
for  my  trunk.  As  the  minutes  went  on,  I 
realized  iu  a  panic  of  grief,  that  I  should 
miss  the  train.  I  was  standing  toy  tlio 
gate,  my  hat  and  gloves  on,  sobbing  as  if 
my  heart  would  break,  when  Air.  Linc0la 
came  by. 

"  'Why,  what's  the  matter?'  he  asked, 
and  I  poured  out  all  my  story. 

" 'How  big's  the  trunk?  there's  still 
time,  if  it  isn't  too  big.'  And  he  .pushed 
through  the  gate  and  up  to  the"  door.  My 
mother  and  I  took  him  up  to  my  room 
where  my  little  old  .fashioned  trunk  stood 
locked  and  tied.  'Oh,  oh,'  he  cried;  •wipa' 
your  eyes,  and  come  on  quick.'  And  before 
I  knew  -what  he  was  going  .to  dp,  he  had 
shouldered  the  trunk,'  was  down  stairs, 
and  striding  out  of  the  yard.  %  Dow d  th* 
iitreet\he  went,  fast  as  his:  long- legs  could 
carry  him,  r  trotting  behind,  drying'  my 
tears  as  I  went,  We  reached  the  station 
in  tlmeN  Mr.  Lincoln  put  me  on  the  train, 
kissed  me  good-by,  and  told  me  to  have  a 

good  time.  <  It  was  just  like  him." Ida  M 

Tarbell..   .':'•!'  . 

Lincoln  on  Labor  and  Capital; 

j  "Honest  Abe"  was.  always  and  intensely 
Ihe  friend  of  the  laboring  'masses!'  'His 
laconic  words.  "God  must  be  a  lover  of 
Ihe  .common. people  or  he  would  Hot  have 
luade  so  mauy  of ,  them,"  is  an  index/of 
his  own  feelings  toward  the  toiling  masses. 
At  the  same  time  he  cherished  a  high 
regard  for  the  rights  of  capital- as- well  as 
for  the  rights  of  labor.  This  is  Indicated 
iu  his  words  .as  follows: 


NO  MAN  MORE  SERIOUS 

THAN  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

•pHE  really  serious  men  of  the 
*  world,  the  men  who  think  out 
Rreat  J..ue.  and  carry  heavy 
loads,  are  seldom  solemn;  they 
are  cheerful.  No  man  was  ever 
more  serious  than  Lincoln,  no 
man  more  anxious  to  get  the 
exact  truth,  to  do  the  exact  right, 
none  more  heroically  candid,  more 
lovmgly  jU8t,   OP  moPe  „,  ,w 

to  the  highest  duty.  Yet  Lincoln 
was  hardly  ahle  to  get  through  an 
hour  without  telling  a  funny  joke, 
which  softened  the  tension  of  hi. 
labor  and  sweetened  the  air  .bout 

Lllllla 


What  Lincoln  Stood  for 

When  a  nation  of  75  millions  of  people 
stops  in  its  busy  career  of  money-making, 

closes  up  its  banks  and  exchanges,  and  checks 
the  wheels  of  commerce  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  a  baby  boy  in  a  rude  log-hut  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization  90  years  ago,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  that  baby  boy's  life 
had  something  ill  it  for  all  of  us  to  study. 
All  great  lives  embody  great  principles  that 
apply  not  to  one  generation,  but  to  all  gen- 
erations. Multiform  as  the  world  is,  there 
are  abiding  moral  laws  that  act,  uniformly 
upon  all  centuries  and  races,  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  law  of  momentum,  the  laws 
of  chemical  reaction  operate  thruout  the 
illimitable  universe. 

What  were  some  of  the  principles  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  fur,  and  how  do  they 
apply  to  the  needs  of  tin:  present  ? 

1.  Lincoln  si I  for  liberty.  Not  "per- 
sonal liberty "  as  the  phrase  is  now  under- 
stood, but  civil  liberty,  the  impartial  ap- 
plication of  all  laws  to  all  men  ;  equal 
opportunities,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  land 
can  make  them  equal,  to  men  of  high  and 
low  degree.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  would 
have  viewed  with  deep  concern  the  develop- 
ment of  vast  industrial  combinations,  which, 
however  they  may  be  viewed  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  certainly  are  limiting 
the  field  of  individual  enterprise  and  con- 
centrating industrial  power  into  fewer  and 
fewer  hands.  Political  liberty  and  in- 
dustrial oligarchy  can  not  long  dwell  in 
amity.  What  Lincoln's  remedy  would  be 
for  the  situation,  we  can  only  surmise;  but 
he  would  be  looking  for  some  remedy. 

2.  Lincoln  stood  for  the  dignity  of  simple 
manhood.  As  Colonel  Nicolay's  article  on 
another  page  this  week  shows,  he  based  his 
whole  case  against  slavery  on  the  rights  in- 
herent in  manhood — not,  inherent  in  educa- 
tion, or  property,  or  rank,  or  hereditary 
privileges.  He  held  that  no  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  man.  The  republic 
rests  upon  manhood,  and  whatever  degrades 
and  debauches  manhood  debases  the.  whole 
political  system.  Believing  this  as  Lincoln 
did,  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that,  were  he 
living,  he  would  engage  actively  and  ear- 
nestly in  the  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic 
Here  again  we  can  only  surmise  what  means 
he  wouldhave  employed  ;  but  he  would  have 
been  in  the  fight  somewhere,  not  a  mere 
critic  of  others'  methods  or  an  indifferent 
spectator.  All  his  words  that  have  been 
preserved  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal example,  were  on  the  right  side  ;  and 
when  the  liquor-dealers  have  felt  the  need  of 
conjuring  with  Lincoln's  name,  they  have 
had  to  create  fictitious  utterances  with  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do.  Certainly  no  man 
who  stood  as  he  did  for  the  inherent  dignity 
of  manhood  could  be  a  friend  to  the  worst 
foe  of  manhood,  the  most  cruel  enslaver  of 
it,  that  the  world  has,  with  the  devil's  in- 
spiration, been  able  to  produce. 

3.  Lincoln  stood  for  the  preservation  of 


the  Union.  He  did  not  believe  that  this 
Union  was  a  mere  confederacy  ;  he  believed 
that  it  was  a  nation,  with  the  powers  in- 
herent in  all  national  existence.  No  one 
nowadays  is  threatening  secession  ;  but  we 
have  even  now  the  same  narrow  construction 
of  the  federal  Constitution  against  which 
Lincoln  contended.  Then  it  was  aimed 
against  the  nation's  right  to  maintain  its 
own  existence — the  right  of  self-preservation. 
Now  it  is  against  the  nation'sright  to  acquire 
'ittlying  possessions,  even  as  a  result  of  war, 
and  to  maintain  them.  The  first  threats  of 
secession  made  in  Congress  were  not  made 
by  the  Southerners,  but  by  Josiah  Quincy, 
of  Massachusetts  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  the 
occasion  for  the  threat  was  the  bill  admitting 
Louisiana,  asastale.  Against  this  extension 
of  our  domain,  Quincy  .invoked  the  Consti- 
tution and  declared,  "  If  this  bill  passes,  the, 
lion  Is  id'  the  Union  arc  virtually  dissolved." 
That  was  the  beginning  of  .Secession ism,  and 
the  same  narrow  spirit  of  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  applying  itself  to-day  to  show 
that  we  have  no  right  to  keep  the  Philippines 
and  Puerto  Rico.  How  Lincoln  would  have 
looked  at  the  present  matter  as  a  question  of 
expediency,  we  can,  again,  only  surmise; 
but  to  the  cunstllutiunal  objection,  he  would, 
it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  be  strenuously  op- 
posed. 

4.  Lincoln  stood,  in  his  work  as  a  re- 
former, for  evolution  rather  than  revolution, 
lie  did  not  train  with  Garrison  and  Phillips, 
and  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  federal 
Constitution,  as  a  covenant  with  death. 
They  were  magnificent  agitators,  but  not 
wise  statesmen  ;  and  it  is  curious  now  to  see 
that  what  they  demanded — the  dissolution 
of  the  Union — -because  of  their  enmity  to 
slavery,  was  the  very  thing  the  friends  of 
slavery  afterward  fought  for  as  the  only 
way  to  preserve  slavery.  Yet  as  John  the 
Baptist  preceded  Christ,  so  these  forerun- 
ners, with  their  harsh  words,  their  bitter 
personalities,  their  stern  call  to  repentance, 
made  the  way  ready  for  Lincoln.  Honor  to 
them  all.  Every  great  reform  has  to  go  thru 
both  stages  before  it  reaches  success;  and 
the  methods  that  answer  for  one  stage  do 
not  answer  for  the  other. 


The  Fame  of  Lincoln 

BY  A.  L.  VAIL 

In  the  years  between  the  Administrations 
of   Washington  and   Lincoln   America   had 
become  the  beacon  of  liberty  and  equity  for 
the  whole  world  in  spite  of  the  inconsistency 
of  slavery  which  is  maintained  within  itself. 
Toward  this  beacon  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed 
and  the  aspiring  of  all  lands  were  turned. 
Not  only  did  the  people  of  other  lands  seek 
this  knd  for  residence,  but  equally  and  more 
and  more  they  sought  it  for  guidance  and 
encouragement  toward  freedom  and  equity. 
^  i860  America  had  become  the  supreme 
national  instrument  of  God  for  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  realization  of  the  unity 

hL  A  hranJrace-  If  America  therefore 
had  then  been  dismembered,  peace  and  unity 
freedom  and  equity  would  have  been  flung 
backward  with  a  shock  and  a  disaster  be- 
yond our  estimation.  Through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  nation  that  had  slaverv  as  its 
corner  stone,  and  not  as  a  tolerated  incon- 
sistency, a  horrified  paralysis  would  have  : 
smitten     awakening     freedom     and     un{ 

what  the  success  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy would  have  accomplished  as  a  blow 

e^wherT   "   """"   "*«  *— * 
Central   in   the   struggle  to   preserve   the 
Union  and  to  perfect  freedom,  stands  Abra- 
hamLincoln.    In  all  probability  he  will  be 

i    thf nZ      "  thC  PiV°tal  and  PeerIess  »«n 
the  progress  of  humanity  toward  freedom, 
unity  and  peace. 

The  personal  fame  of  Lincoln  will  also 

It  might  have  been  otherwise.  He  might 
have  done  what  he  did  for  Union  and  free- 
dom with  the  personality  of  Napoleon.  He 
might  have  done  it  without  telling  a  little 
story,  without  pardoning  a  deserter,  with- 
out serving  a  sick  soldier,  without  comfort- 

"Wha  rT'?S  Wid°W'   Without  ^ning, 
Why  has  God  put  me  here?"  without  weep 
<ng  before  men  because  of  the  slaughter  of 
his   country's   soldiers,   and   without   caring 
for  sorrows  of  the  multitude.     He  mfeht 

But  >f  he  had  been  a  Napoleon  in  thesr'ar- 
£c«lan she  wonld  not  have  won  the  pfe« 

now  ^rnaa,n  and  UniversaI  hear<  that  he 
now  holds  and  will  more  and  more  hold 

steT    r  ^    aggregat«    °f    desti-    as 

surely  as   m  the  daily  experience  of  indi- 

mtn  Asuthe  ,on^PPressed  peoples  Z 

anto  power  they  will  love  Lincoln,  not  merelv 
*s  a  great  historical  character,  but  as  a 
-an  filled  with  and  crowned  bv  simplStv 
s-centy,  a  homely  wisdom  and  a  courageous" 
conscience,  and  above  all,  Just  plain    evT 

fashion  that  will   never  go  out  of  fashion 
while  humanity  remains  itself. 


IINC0LN8     REGARD     FOR    TRUTH  —  wra 
GENTLENESS  AND  HUMANITY. 
The  leading  characteristic  of  Mr."  Lin- 
coln's life  -was  a  resolve  to  do  what  his 
Conscience  told  him  was  right.     He  may 
have  heen  sometimes  slow,  or  rather  de- 
liberative,  in    deciding  upon    his    line  of 
action,  but  the  decision,  made  with  due 
thought,  was  sure  to  be  adhered  to  forever. 
There  was  no  wavering  of  purpose  in  his 
I  well-balanced    mind.      To    do  what  was 
!  right,  without  regard  to  personal   conse- 
quences, was  the  rule  of  his  whole  life.    He 
adhered  very  strictly  to  whatever  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.  He  disdained,  despised 
equivocation,  and  his  honest  heart  repu- 
diated  the    crafty  Frenchman's    cunning 
aphorism    that    language  was    given  as  a 
means  of  concealing  one's'  thoughts.     He 
would  not  coquet  with  Falsehood  or  De- 
ception,  but  could  say,  with  Montaigxb, 
«'  It  is  for  slaves  to  lie  and  for  freemen  to 
speak  the  truth."     The  moral  faculty  of 
frank    veracity    was    of   infinite    use    to 
him      in      his      dealings     with      public 
men,    for    it    enabled    him,    as    if  by  in- 
tuition, to  detect  any  subtle  craft  which 
might   underlie    their    speeches   or    con- 
versation.     Had    he    worn    the    judicial 
ermine,   he  would,   when  summing  up  a 
case  for  a  jury,  have  swept  away,  in  a  few 
sentences,  all  that  was  extraneous  or  decep- 
tive  in  the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  have 
brought  out  the  facts,  precisely  as  establish- 
ed by  the  evidence.     Mr.  Lincoln  had  a 
contempt    for    mere   verbosity,    believing 
that,  when  it  did  not  show  a  feeble  nature, 
it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the 
attention  from  the  weaker  points  of  the 
argument.     His  own  speeches,  in  the  Le- 
gislature and  during  his  campaign  against 


Senator  Douglas  in  1858,  are  full  of  facts 
and  close  reasoning  upon  them.    He  was 
not  a  man  to  fall  into  the  trick  of  what  is 
called    "speaking   against    time,"  for  he 
never  addressed  an  audience  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  he  did  not  thorouglily  understand 
and,  in  this,  as  in  everything,  his  conscien- 
j  tiousness  was  predominant. 
|      Interwoven  with  Mr.  Lincoln's  firmness 
ofxharacter,  which  made  him  adhere  to 
what  was  right  and  true,  was  a  gentleness  ' 
of  manner   which  was  inexpressibly  win- 
ning and  delightful.     To  women  and  chil- 
dren his  courtesy  was  always  very  great 
It  grieved  him  to  refuse  a  favor;  but,  when 
he  felt  that  he  ought  not  grant  the  request  k 
the  manner  of  the  refusal-  mitigated  the 
suitor's  regret  at  not  having  accomplished 
his  desire.    When  he  granted  a  favor,  it 
evidently  gave  him  pleasure  to  do  so,  and 
the  grace  of  his  acquiescence  was  charm 
»g.    We  recollect,  on  one  occasion,  that 

K?.,T,  °l  a  higb,y  ^P^table  citizen  of 
Philadelphia,   who,    participating   in    the 
paternal  pro-slavery  feeling,  had  accepted 
•a  commission  in  the  rebel  army,  and   a 
prisoner  within  the  Union  lines,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  personal  peril  from  the  law 
he  had  violated.    The  father  hastened  to 
Washington  to  solicit  the  liberation  of  the 
young  man;  and,  all  his  efforts  being  un- 
successful, resolved  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  President  himself.    An  audience  i 
was  granted,  for  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very! 
accessible,  and  the  sorrowing  father,  kindly 
received,  stated  his  case,  and,  hoping  almost 
against  hope,  tearfully  entreated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  exercise  clemency  in  the  case.  Mr 
Lincoln  was  fully  aware  that  the  suppliant 
•was  among  those  who  had  bitterly  reviled ! 
him,  personally  and  politically,  but,  at  that 
moment— himself  a  parent— thought  only  i 
of  the  stricken  man  before  him  as  one  whose 
heart  was  filled  ^rith  dread  for  his  son's 
safety.    He  wrote  a  few  lines  upon  the  pe- 
tition which  had  been  presented  to  him,  his 
own  blue  eyes  moistened  with  sympathy, 
and  handed  the  document  back,  without  an- 
!  other  word.   The  endorsement,  bearing  his- 
|  all-powerful  signature,  authorized  the  un-  [ 
|  conditional  liberation  of  the  young  man,  ! 
I  and  when  the  delighted  father,  in  a  broken 
I  voice,  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  prayed 
God  long  to  spaTe  the  life  of  his  benefactor, 
Mr.  Lincoln,  kindly  taking  him  by  the  handj 
said  he  would  not  longer  detain  him  from  his 
son,  adding,  in  a  more  lively  manner,  that 
he  was  confident  the  young  man  would  not 
abuse  the  grace  extended  to  him,  and  r  ould 
abstain  from  any  future  personal  par     ipa- 
tion  in  the  rebellion.    This  confiden-  '  was 
not  betrayed.    Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  v  the  i 
parent  whom  he  thus  rendered  happ     are 
both  dead  ;  but  we  do  not  exaggerate  "  ien  ' 
we  say  that  the  recipient  of  his  hu  ,ane  I 
and  gentle  favor  felt  not  mere  gratituc     but" 
something  akin  to  warm  affection  fo   him 
whom  millions  now  mourn  as  the  mar  rred 
President. 


